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The Right W orſhiptul 
Sir THOMAS COOKES, 
Of Bently, in the County ot 


WORS TER 


Baronet. 


SIR, 
Know no Perſon to whom 


the Addreſs of this W ork 
can be more due, or from 
whom it may expect a more Fa. 
vourable Acceptance, than your 
worthy ſelf, whoſe generous Boun- 
ty to the Publick, and therefore 
truly Great, becauſe Living Cha- 


AS 7 rity, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

rity, proclaims you ſo good a 
Friend to the Intereſt of Learning 
and Religion. I hoſe flow Bene | 
factors, who give only what they 
cannot keep, and ſo rather cut 
out a Channel for gheir flowing 
Wealth than caule it to flow, de- 
termining only the courſe and di- 
recting the flight of their Riches 
when they make themſelves W ings, 
may indeed do a great deal of 
good to the World , but are 
thought to deſerve little Acknow- 
ledgment from it for their late, and 
as it were Poſthumous Works of 
Mercy. For tho they do what 
is materially Good, they do it not 
well, this being bur little better 
than the fordid Practiſe of thoſe 
who heap up their H 1ches together 
(not underſtanding the much great. 


CT 


Tbe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
er Pleaſure of doing good with 
them) for Moths and Ruſt, or for 


the worſe Corruption of a looſe 
and Libertine Heir, But there is 


another value to be ſet upon the 


Works of Charity which are not 
extorted by the Arreſts of Death, 
but are the free and kindly Pro- 


ductions of Life and Health. When 


a Man gives before he is ſummon d 


to ſurrender, and has a Heart to 


part with the World while he may 


poſſeſs and enjoy it. TI his is the 


Excellency and Commendation of 
Charity, and while the other only 


Profits, this Obliges the World, and 
calls for the moſt juſt Acknow- 


ledgments of E ſteem and Grati- 


tude. 
This, Sir, you have a very e- 


minent Right to, and 1 hope the 


1 Pub.. ; 


A : 
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T be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Publick will be as iuſt, as you have 
been Good and Charitable. Con- 
cerning which L have a fair occaſi- 
on to ſay great Things, but ſince 
your Modeſty will not bear what i 
your Generoſity deſerves, give me 
leave inſtead of a R hetorical Pane- 
gyrick, to erect this Philolophick 
Monument at leaſt to the Memo. 
ry of your noble and perpetual 
Bounty, and to inſcribe your 
Name to a Work which may as 
much commemorate your Good- 
© - neſs as it is like perhaps to exerciſe 
it. For indeed it would be Happi- 
Z neſs beyond what the Senſe of my 
Infirmity permits me to promiſe 
my ſelf, if there ſhould not be i 
things that will need Indulgence in 
the Preſent which is here humbly | 
addreſs d to you. Which yer it 
Von 
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Tbe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
you pleaſe to accept with all its 
Defeats ,. you will yet farther 


i commend your Goodneſs to the 
ce World, by ſhewing your forgiving 
at to hold proportion with your gr. 
eving Charity. Which that God 
e- would bleſs to the beſt Advantages 
k of the publick here, and doubly 


reward upon the Head of its pi- 
ous Author hereafter, is whatought 
to be the Prayer of all, and ſhall 
be ſaid with a particular Dævoti. 
on, by, 


SIX, 
Your moſt Humble, 


and Reſpeòt ful Servant, 
J. NoRRISVS. 
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| | Have ſo long fence promiſed what is here at 


length in part perform d, that this Meta- 
phyſical Syſtem which is now offer d to thy 
- View, may not perhaps be al together une xpecł- 
ed by thee. But that thou maiſt not upon that ac- 
count expect to find it a more labour d and cor- 
off Piece than it js, meaſuring the Perfect ion of 
the Birth by the preſumed time of the Geſtation, 
T think it convenient to let thee know, that tho 
it has been a long while promiſed, it was but of 
lete begun and finiſid, in the Form wherein it 
om appears. 
= Tis true indeed, that ſome Years ago when I had 
the Honour to be one of the Fellows of All-Souls 
ollege in Oxford (which God for ever bleſs and 
roſper ) I began a Treatiſe upon this Subject in 
Latin, whereof 1 there finiſh'd two Chapters, with 
: good part of a third. But whether diſcouraged 
the Di iculty of the Undertaking, or divert- 
bc from it by other Avocations, ſo it was that I 
-ut no further, but laid it, and almoſt the 
| {honghts 
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ſumed this Work into my Hands, I found Tcould 


ii To the Reader. ; 
Thoughts of it, quite aſide, without medling with 
it for many Tears. And when very lately I re- 


like neither the Form nor the Matter of my for- 
aer Performance, ſo that I was forc'd to begin 


the Elifice upon anew Foundation, and to build 


* 1 


as it were from the very Ground, employing only 
here and there a ſtroke of the old Materials. 


That which after ſo long 4 Diſcontinuance off 
this Work induced me at length to reſume the! 
thoughts of it, beſides the moment and importance 
of the Subject, as containing things in it of the 
niceſt Confederation, and very neceſſary to be con-. 
ſider d in 4 rational Theory, was the frequent 
Intimation that I had occaſionally given of theſe 
Things in my Writings, wherein are ſeveral Paß 
ſages diſſeminated up and down that glance at thi 
Notion here undertaken to be diſplaid, which® 
lighter touches without a more explicit Account 
of the thing, would have ſerv'd only as ſo mam 
Amuſements to the common ſort of Readers, tf 
whom I ſhould have been little better than a Bar- 


* 


a 
+ £9 


barian. And as for thoſe whoſe better diſceru-Þ 
ment would let them into ſome View and Appre- 
henſion of what I would have underſtood by thoſe 
Hints En Paſſant, ſuch a flight, broken and tran-W 
fent Repreſentation of my Meaning, would with 
them ſerve only to expoſe it as Viſionary and 
Fantaſtick. Tho' whether the Preſentialneſs of an 
Ideal World to our Minds be really ſuch Pla- 
tonick Gibberiſh, there is a certain Perſon that 
ay now be concern'd to conſider, and whether 
the Notion way not as little deſerve his Ceriſure,W 
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the maintainer of it does his Compliments. 


That therefore thoſe Strucłures and Preliba- 


= 105 which I had given of theſe things might not 
appear altogether unintelligible to ſome, and be 
in rderſtood. by halves, and accordingly viliſied 
and ridiculed by others, I thought it might be 


convenient to treat of them more at large, to ſet 


W out the Notion more in the Light, and to digeſt 
What thoughts I had upom it into a juſt and re- 
aular Syſtem. Not but that 1 ſhould perhaps have 


been content to have lain under the Imputation 
of an unintelligible or viſionary Writer, if I had 


got thought the Subject of conſiderable Conſe- 


W quence, and that my farther Silence upon it would 
bade been a Prejudice to an important and con- 


cerning Truth. For ſo indeed I take the Subje# 


of this Treatiſe to be, and whatever my Perform- 
ance may be upon it, yet I cannot but think the 


Theory in it ſelf to be moſt worthy of Conſidera- 
ion, not only for the clearing of our Notions of 
ibings, but alſo for the Advantage and Improve- 
ent of Morality, as containing certain Princi- 

les that lay the 2 Foundation for the Being 
f God, and for our 


ependence upon him in our 
[ntelleFual Operations, and conſequently for all 
thoſe Duties of Humility, Love, and the moſt 
rais'd Devotion that ariſe from that Dependence. 
As will in great meaſure appear to the Reader by 
this Preſent, but more fully under the other part 
of this Eſſay, if my Health ſerve me, and the 
Kindneſs of the World incourage me ever to un- 
dertabe it. 


In 
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In the mean while as to the preſent Performs 8 


ance, I hope the Difficulty of my Subje® (not at q 


all inferiour to the Importance of it) which has 


been ſo great a Diſadvantage to me in all other 
Reſpecte, will at leaſt in this fingle one befriend i 


me, by procuring a more favourable Cenſure from i 


all Candid and Equitable Readers, who becauſe 


alſo the moſt Judicious, cannot but be ſenſeble i 
what Difficulties I muſt ingage, in directing and 
carrying on my Travels, I wight ſay making my 
way, through ſo manywild and untrodden Coaſts, 
and what Allowances are reaſonably due to a 
leading Eſſay upon ſo nice and delicate a Subject. 


Such indeed as my Infirmity is more excuſable for i 


ill managing, than my Boldneſs for undertaking. 


Tbo indeed a like Allowance may be made for if 
that alſo, when tis conſider d what an Advan- i 
tage it is even to Men of ordinary Onderſtand- 
ings (among whom I am content to rank my ſelf.) i 
when they treat of what they have applied them- | 
ſelves to with more than ordinary Thought and ili 
Conſideration, eſpecially if they join with it the i 
great Help 7 imploring the Divine aid and alſi- 

have frequently done in this Affair, 
beſeeching God that if this Work were for bis 


ſtance, as 


Glory, and the Illuſtration of his Truth, he 


would aſſiſt me in it, or if otherwiſe, that he f 
would divert me from it. Upon which Foundati- lj 


ons I have proceeded with the greater Confidence, 
notwithſtanding the great Inſirmity of my Un- 


derſlandine, of which I thank God ] have a more 
juſt and recolleFed Senſe than ever. And there- 


* if hen 4 Hime 1 expreſs my felf with ſome J 
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To the Reader. ; v 


Aſſurance when I differ from other Men, I hope 
# i; i not that I prefer my rational Abilities before 
theirs, but becauſe I think I may have been more 
= converſant in ſome ſort of Studies, or have poſſibly 
2 beſtow'd more Conſideration upon the matter before 
nie than they have done, and therefore may ſome- 
times think I ſee things in a better Light than 
% ey do, tho not with better Eyes. For which 
= Reaſon, tho J would not have any thing impli- 
cillh taken upon the Authority of my Judgment, 
WT jet neither would I have my Reader ſo haſty and 
impatient a Critick, as to Cenſure without Conff- 
deration, what has been written with ſo Much. 

And yet as much as I have thought, and as well 
a J ſeem to have conſider d of theſe things, yet 
being not unmindful of Human Infirmity in ge- 
neral, and my own in particular, as. alſo of the 
Sublimity and Singularity of my Argument, I 
would not (however through Imprudence I may 
happen to expreſs my ſelf”) be underſtood to be ſo 
poſitive in any thing, but that where [deliver my 
Senſe with moſt aſſurance tis always Salva meli- 
ori diſquiſitione, ot barring my ſelf the Liber- 
ty and Advantage of after Thoughts, or the In- 
formation of better Judgments, which I ſhall al- 
ways be ready to receive with a thankful Submiſ- 
fron, even to the Retrating of the moſt Funda- 
mental Notion here aintaind upon due Convi- 
(ion of its Falſhood, as deſiening only to find 
that Truth which I inquire ufter, and not to 
eſtabliſh any Notion er Opinion of my own, purely 
„ ſucb. | 


Only 


to pull down this Syſtem, it ſhould be that þ, 


| ſtowed upon them. Which if this Eſſay of mint ; 


vi To the Reader. 
Only were 1 to adviſe him that ſhall go bn 
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woul d firſt bethink himſelf of providing a better 
or elſe I think he were as good let the old on 
ſtand. But if he be indeed able to exhibit a ber. 


Ter "that is a Righter, for I pretend not to haul 


treated of theſe things in the beſt manner) and 
ſuch as can give a more intelligible Account of th 
Exiſtence of the Natural World, Eternal Truths 8 
Science, &c. upon other than Ideal Principles 
1 ſhall be as forward as any to Coneratulate the 
Succeſs of his Performance. For indeed I ſhould 
be glad to ſee theſe things rightly accounted for 
f they are not already, as imagining that they 
deſerve more Conſideration than has been yet be- 


ſhall prove an occaſion of, I ſhall think that even 
upon this ſingle Account it was worth my while tf 
write it, as inperfedt as it is. And yet as imper- 
felt as it is too, perhaps here may be ſome thing: 
that may deſerve my Reader's Conſideration, tho 
I doubt, more that will need his Pardon. l 
This Work being of a Philoſophical Nature, I 
have not occaſion to make uſe of mich Scripture. 
One of the moſt conſiderable Allegations of that 
kind, js that of the Evangeliſt St. John concern- 
the Eternal Word, All things were made by 
him, GC. This my Learned 
" :4_h ad Theo. Friend Mr. Penton ſets down, 
| and with good Reaſon, among 
the difficult Texts. But if the Word by whom 
all things are ſai to be made, be taken not ac- 
cording to his Perſonal Diſtin&ion, but Eſſential 
Com- 

1 


ommunity, not as he is diſtin hut as ihe 
One with God the Father, aud i made by 
im be alſo accordingly taken in the Senſe of the 


bout 


. 


ee proper Efficiency, then where is the peculiur 
bor Orfficnlty © For what great Difficulty is thereiine 
dene Porceiving it to be ſaid,that God flioultd mukethe 
a Vorid, or what has this Text leſs accoumtalle 
ein that of Geneſis, In the Beginning God 
thi reated the Heaven and the Earth? But in- 
le; ed there ſeems to be Something more in the Mat- 
„er, and that by him & to be taken in the Senſe 


&f Exemplarity rather than that of a rigidl Effi- 


WT 1 | rigid Eff 
fr e's: according to the Account given of it in 
ee Theory. Which however ſur- 

| * Wri/irg to ſome Readers, will per- F. 264. Which 
deere account the Rea- 


aps appear not to be altogether ger i.4chret to 


5 onſider, 1. That the Exemplary and judge of by 


** I denſe ſeems beſt to agree to the mw 
„Cord or Wiſdom of God as Perſonally conſider d, 


75 f | rccording to his Preciſe Character as diſtin from 


e other Perſons in the God- bead, in which 
eſe it ſeems alſo moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
„ei, taker by St. John, becauſe he ſays that the 
1. ord was with God, and was God, as alſothat 

e Word was made Fleſh, calling his Glory the 


by lory as of the only begotten of the Father, by 
*. which Expreſſions he ſeems plainly to conſider the 


ord, not Eſſentially, but Perſonally, meaning 
by it the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity, that Word 


ell things being made by him on:ght not to be ta- 
en as Equivalent to this, that he made all 
things, 
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it bout Ground to thoſe who ſhall compare with, 


which was incarnate. 2. That the Expreſſion of | 


, - 
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ſume 770 — ering Perſon will ſay, Nor ol F 
do I well ſee how he can ſay the former. For le- 
fides that according to the ſuppoſed Ferm of th 
Expreſſion the Efficiency 7s exprefly aſcribed id 
God the Father, if the Son as ſuch be con ſiderd 
in the Work of Cr SS as 4 Pr luci pal Ege 
Lie 


things, but rather to this, that God made i 
things by him, i being ho expreſs'd in oth 
Scriptures, with which it is moſt reaſonable i 
ſuppoſe this to be Conſonant. But then if AW 
things were made by him be equivalent to thi 
that God made all things by him, then ( beſed:if 
that this alſo argues the Word to be taken her 
not Eſſentially, but Perſonally ) God himfe 91 
ſuppoſed to be the proper Efficient. And inder 
if he were not, why might not the Son be ſaid if 
make all thing s by the Father, as well as the Fl 
ther by the . ? The E fieiency i 7s then aſcribe 
fo Gd. only he is ſaid to make all things by hi 
Son or Word. Which ſeems alſo to be The Fen 48 
of the Nicene Creed, wherein the Character of 
the Father is that of naler of Heaven and Earth 
as that of the Son that by him all things ri 
made, which latter Character not being in rea q 
Jon to be ſuppoſed the ſame with the firſt, 770 
moſt reaſonable Conſtruction ſeems to be, not tha 
the Son made all things, but that the Father 4 
made all things by the "at But how 2 That in 
deed ir not ſaid. But it 472 however really i 1 
erther in the Senſe of a ric ciency, or in ti 
Senſe of Exemplarity. If i 11 the Fenſe of a ſtridf 4 
Efficiency, then eil her 48 by a Principal Effici 
ent, or as by an Inſtrument. The latter 
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To the Reader. ix 
ſee no regſon why the Son might not be as well 
id to male all things by the Father, as the Fa- 


thei 
1 ber by the Son. But this is againſt the Langnage 
fle Scripture, which ſtill repreſents the Father 
|; hs raking all things by the Son, and never, that 


WW know of, the Son as making all thines by the 
iiber, which yet it might as well do as the other, 
WFthe Son as ſuch were tonſider d as a Principal, 
hr Coefficient, in the Work of th: Creation. «l[ſay 


nell one as the other, ibo indeed neither of 
ben would upon this Suppoſition be proper. For 


„ /ay that an Efficient Carſe of any effe® makes 


wy 


by another Efficient of the ſame order with it 


A 
* 
1 
Fl 4 


4 lf, is neither a uſual, nor yet a correct way of 
pecking, He may be ſaid indeed to make it 
With i* (ac denoting a Coefficiency but rot by 
wen, that implying always ſome difference either in 


be Dignity of the Cauſe, or in the manner of the 


Hen 


rea ö 

mM auſality, and importing either Inſtrumentality 
th ew pov © And hither *twill all come at 
. And indeed could we confider the Eternal 
/ WV ord of the Father as an Inſtrument uſed or 


oy d by him in the Creation of the World, it 
ould be very proper to ſay that God made all 
inge by bim. But then with the Propriety of 
e Expreſſion we ſhould admit a moſt abſurd 
nd unworthy Notion, it being impoſſible with- 


ly lt 4 


7 tif 


Je- 
1 running into the Arian Hereſy, or ſomething 
% orſe, to 2 that God made all things by the 
11,88 ord, as by an Inſtrument. But how then did 
„e 1:4ke all things by him, if not as by an Ex- 
„lar or Intelligible Meaſure, Which ! ho' a par- 


pcular way of Speaking ought yot to raiſe any 
2 Pre- 


— — — — — — — — —— bp-— — 
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Prejudice againſt the thing intended by it, ſinet 
it amounts to no other, than that God wede al 
things according to the Ideas of his Eternal Wii: 
dom. which Wiſdom was his Coeſſential Son. 

Accor -dinely it may be remarkable that Si 


Tohn does not only ſay that all things were mad: 
by haze. but a ſo adds this other Expletory Clauſe 


' a 
and without him was not an) thing made tha 
was grade. For which there ſeems to hade been 
vo groat occaſior, unleſs by not any things being 


wade without his were antendad, ( (at leaſt in th 
groſs to ſpecify how all things were made by hin 


) 


that latter Clauſe being but a cold way of expreſl 
fing an F fliciency, fo fince to be ſure nothing can bf 
nale without its Efficient; beſides that if thai 
had heen the thing deſign F 4 it would have been 
ſufficient] Jy expreſs 'd be fre. 1 
The Context is alſo conſiderable, both AM 

7 cedlent and Conſe quent, In the Beginning wal 
2 Word, and the Word was with God, and 

hs Word was God. Here he diflinguifhes thi 
Perſona! ity, from: the Nature, and ſhews that bf 
babas % > 11 the former Senſe: conſider d as 
diſtin Subſiftence, by ſaying "that the Wordf 
was with God. And then when he {ays of th 
fame Word that it was God, 'tis plain azan 
that Werd muſt be taken Perſonally. tho God 
be talen Eſſentially, for the Divine Being or. Ne 
ture, ſence he e, that Nature of this Peri 
(on, by ſaving that the Word was God.. B 
ther leſt by en the Word was God, it 114 
few ax if the Word mere com ſider d arcording 1 


Fe Community of his Nature r it her than the di- | 
ſtinifion | 
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eon of his Perſonality, before he comes to ſay 
10) WW 4 elk made by him, tig 14 
„4 he interpoſes what was ſaid before, rein- 
8. rating that the ſame was in the Beginning 
adh God. Dyon which he forthwith aldi, that 
40% things were made by him, and that with- 
that y him was not any thing made that was 
be ende, that ir, by that Word that was in the 
1 inning with God, and therefore ſeems to be 
A % conſider d preciſely under his Perſonal Chara- 
bin ind Diſtinction, as he is the Wiſdom of the 
pre- ber, to which Efficiency does not ſeem ſo pro- 
be /) to belong, as is noted in the Theory, Then 
that ow thoſe high and. myſtical Horde, almoſt Vb 
been Ja, In him was the Life, and the Life was 
Wc Light of Men. Which empha- 2 

k Clanſe St. Auſtin makes uſe of Lee his Expo 


An T . Ir 
. ſi ion upon St. 
Was P a Key to unlock the former, when John, Tract. 1. 


ard this Queſtion of his, How Ü ere 

r thi things made by him, he returns this as the 
ter! Anſwer, that which was made (for o 
Us 1 chuſe s to diſpoſe the Ordler of. the Words, tranſ- 
oriiring the end of one Verſe to the beginning of the 
"the * is Life in him, ir:ftea! of in him was the 
cart i fe. Which way of reading, as it ſeems to de- 
30d rmine the Formation of Things by the „ to 
Nai [cal or Exemplary Senſe, ſo it caſts 2 moſt 
PW 00:1r able Aſpect 1p the Ideal ypotheſis in 


B „era! ; for how can thoſe Things whith ate nracle 
ma [ail to be Life in him, any otherwiſe than as 
7 18: him they are Ideas, which Ideas are very Spi- 
| di: 14 Life : And ſo St. Auſtin expleins it, viz. 
jon 


e Divine Ideality, or that Intelizible Rea- 
a 2 ſon 


To the Reader. 


ſon in the Wiſdom of God whereby things n 
made, telling us, that, tho the things that a 


made (he (he inſtances 7 in the Eart J ber 3 all 3 


X11 


Jet there 1s Spiritually i in the Divine Wiſdon 4 
certain Reaſon whereby they are made, and 2 
this Reaſon 1 1.5 Lif: or the Life, And that Frog 
fore the things that are made are Life in hinl 
Which is as nuch as to ſay, that the Things 49 : 
are tmade are therefore Life i in him, . thi 
Ideas of them whereby they were made are ; 


Which reſolves into this more Formal Bra 


The Ideas whereby things were made ard 

in him Life, 5 
But the things that are made are in him nu 
| other than thoſe Ideas, 9 
bi Therefore the things that are made are ii 
N him Life. 1 


This ſeems to be a fair Repreſentation of * 


bit Auſtin's Sexſe, and ſince this is given as an An 
1 ſirer to the D reſtion. how all things were made 
ik by him, what this ſeems to inſinuate ] leave mn 
Reader upon a. j i 7 Collation of things to confiderli 

has done 42 let him take thi 


ll. And when he 
| fe wther Remark with him, that if the Life of the | 
1 {ext be underſtood to reſpect the Ideal Reaſon: | 
. of chings in the Living Word and Wiſdom of God 
is Cas St. Auſtin nt. to apply ithere and elſewhere, 
it 1 partic: ularly when he ſays, that 
ih 8 5 * Eid. i this Lite God ſaw all thing! 


when he made them) there ii 
too great a Congruiiy in what follows that it ſhould 
be 


To the Reader. xiii 
le matter of Wonder to any that this Life is ſaid 
alſo to be the Light of Men, who indeed will be 
= found to ſee in the Light of this All-ſhining Ideal 
Life. And therefore ſays the Father ws 
% en the whole, Ex ipſa vita Ho- J. Tg. 1 
mines illuminantur, Pecora non | 
illuminantur, quia Pecora non habent ratio- 
tha nales mentes guz poſſint videre ſapientiam. 
Homo autem factus ad imaginem Dei habet 
rationalem mentem per quam poſſit percipere 
ſapientiam. Ergo illa vita per quam facta 
ſunt omnia, ipſa vita lux eſt, & non quorum- 
are cunq; Animalium, ſed lux Hominum. To which 
ems to agree what he ſays elſewhere 
n na pon the ſame Occaſton, when he gives 
his Reaſon why th Lif-i the I; ht 
Men, becauſe Rational Minds have no other 
ee Light, but that very Word of God by whom 
l things were made. But the fuller Com ſidera- 
Lion of this laſt will fall under the ſecond part of 
bi, Theory, where we ſhall have St. Auſtin for 
mace our Guide and Companion as well as in the former, 


De Gen. ad 
lit. L. 5.C.13. 


ve a ſince he is no leſs expreſs in aſſerting the Word 
aer to be our Light, than he is in the Do&rin of his 
e thingy Ideality. 


of then But had St. John then à diſftini# and explicit 
gon Conſideration of the Ideality or Exemplarity of 
f Goat he , when he ſaid all things were made by 
phere Lin? That I cannot ſay, tho why might he not 
B well as of his Divinity, ſince be lay in the 
hing/ Beſom of that Word who lay in the Boſom of his 
re H ether? But there may he no Neceſſity of ſup- 
boula WW o/in; that. Perhaps he might only exprefly and 
directly 
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xiv To the Reader. 3 
dire ly intend to ſay in general that God made 
all things by his Word ( as St. Paul does, that 
he created all things by Jeſus Chriſt, Epheſ.. 
3. 9.) without entring into any diſtin thought 
concerning the Modes of it. But however that 
be, when the manner of this comes to be rational- 
ly conſider d ( as to be ſure every Revelation of 
God will bear a Rational Senſe grd Interpreta- 
tion) wheth.r this can be * or intelli- 
gibly explain'd any other way than in the way of 
Exemplarity, vez. that God made all things by 
the Ideas of his Eternal Word or Wiſdom, is the 
Queſtion. I ſay the Queſtion, becauſe having a 
great Tenderneſs upon me of miſinterpreting Scrip- 
ture, I world not be underſtood poſitively to af 
firm any thing by what I have ſaid either here, 
er in the following Diſconrſe concerning this Mat- 
ter, but to offer theſe fm Hints rather by way of 
Inquiry, than by way of Doctrinal Aſſertion, as 
being more willing to learn, than to teach in 4 
Point of ſo nice and ſublime a Conſtderation. 

I think fit farther to acquaint my Reader (tho 
ts no more than what the Title and Conrſe of the 
Work may inform him) that what js premiſed in 
theſe Papers is in order to a following Account con- 
cerning the manner of Humane Underſtanding, 
which is to be ereFed upon the Principles here laid 
down, Which if they lead me to an Account of 
that great Abſiruſity, ſomething different from 
what has been ſome while ſince publiſh'd to the 
World, I hope the very Inzenions Author of it 
will pardon me, ſince tho I cannot in all things 
ihink with him, yet [| mean in nothing to detra# 


from 


To the Reader. xv 
Von him, or from that juſt Reputation which 
his celebrated and very valuable Performance 
asd, poſeſe'd of 8 we. 
/ In the mean time tis a great Diſadvantage ts 
bi Theory, that the firft Part of it appears 
Without the ſecond, which would have contribu- © 
led very much to the Light, Strength and Beau- 
ty of it, And it might alſo have been much more 
Perfid and Correct than it is (om the Preſs as 
well as from my Hand) if with aff the Interrup- 
tions and Impediments that have accompanied 
the Compoſure of it, I could but have born the 
Fatigue of Tranfſcribing+it. ' But that I conld 
2 well do, which no doubt has been a great 
* Prejudice to it, eſpecially as to the Stile, which 
if. cannot have all the fineneſs and exaFtneſs of 
re, hingt that have been long dwelt upon, gone 
-V brough many Tramcfiſions, again and again 
of drama off and refined from the Lees, poliſb d 
as cover and over, and turnd every way for the beſt 
% Advantage. But that ] hope will be excuſed in 
a Work of this Nature. I hope my Notions. are 
%% Vr the main Right, and that I have expreſs d 
e Wh bei Intelligibly, and if the Muſick be true and 
in ¶ccording to the Rules of Proportion, one may 
on- diſpenſe with the want of a few Graces. And 
ing, , 7 the Rightneſs of the Notional Part, I au 
aid MVelined to have the more Confidence of that, le- 
f cauſe th I am not every where Conſiſtent with 
From the DoFrin of the Schools. yet J follow the Au- 
the #hority of St. Auſtin, which 3s ſo greatly aud 
of it ſtly reverenc'd by them; as I ſhalt do alfo in 
ie remaining Part of this Theory, which ig that 
trad | | | Scene 


from him the greateſt Aſſeſtance. 


xvi To the Reader. 
Scene of the Intell igible World which M. Male- 
branche has moſt open'd, and where 1 expeti 


And now my good Reader Ihave no more than, 
having wearied thee with the Preface, to preſent 
thee, with the Book, and to beg thy Candid at 
well as Confederate peruſ- al of it. Aſſuring thee 

in the Language of the Father 
- a p 5 „whom I love to ſpeak after, that 
where I ſtick I ſhall not be unea- 

ſy to ſeek, nor where I err aſhamed to learn. 
And therefore whoever reads this, where he 
is alike certain, let him proceed with me. 
Where he alike heſitates, let him enquire with 
me. Where he acknowledges his own Errour, 
let him return to me. Where mine, let him 
recal me. Ard ſo we ſhall go both together at 
leaſt in the way of Charity, that more Brel | 
way, which is of greater Conſequence than thei 
greateſt Knowledge we can pretend to in th 
Life, and which ſhall remain, when the other ſhall 


varniſh away. 


(1) 
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— PART I. 

* Being the Abſolute Part. 

1 CHAP. I 

PHY The State of things Diſtinguiſhd into 
Natural and Ideal. 


Ground and Foundation, not only of 

all Sciences, but even of Truth it ſelf, 

the ſole and adequate Object of it, (as 

{hall be ſhewn in its due place) and ſince Ide- 
as of one ſort or other, either of a Nature di- 
ſtinct from us, or elſe Modifications of our own, 
are generally acknowledg'd to be the immediate 
Objects of Human Thought and Underſtand- 
B ing, 


Of the Ideal State of things is rhe 
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2 The Theory of 
ing, which is ſuppoſed to be immediately ter- 
minated, not in the Objects that are without us, 
and ſometimes vaſtly diſtant from us, but 
in the Ideas of them which are within us, one 
would think the Theory before us ſhould hold 
one of the firſt ranks in Contemplation, and 
that the Ideal Philoſophy ſhould be ſo far from 
being ſo neglected as it is, that it ſhould rather 
be the great Study and Enquiry of all Rational 
and Inquiſitive Minds, at leaſt ſince the late im- 
provements of Reaſon and Speculation, the 
ſtrange Awakenings of Thought and Reflection, 
and the Modern Inlargement of the World out 
of the ſervile ſtraitneſſes of Authority and com- 
mon placing, into the Liberty of Meditation 
and good Senſe. 

2. Thus I ſay, Conſidering the Nature and 
Dignity of things, one would think it ſhould be; 
for [ muſt profeſs that I do not know of any 
Subject within the Circle of Rational and Phi- 
lolophical Diſquiſition of higher Importance, 
or that better deſerves the Application of Hu- 
man Underſtanding than the Prefent. And yet 
(however it come to pals) I know not whether 
there be any more Diſregarded and Unconſider'd, 
whether any one Tract in the whole Field of 
Natural or Metaphyſical Knowledg has lain 
more Neglected and Uncultivated. The Mate- 
rial and Viſible World has had its Sy/fems, as 
well as particular Countries their Maps and De- 


Icriptions, and the Planetary Regions begin now 


to have theirs too. Nature has been unraveſ'd 
into her Principles, Eftects perſued into their 
Cauſes, 
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Cauſes, Appearances that uſed to be explain'd 
by Forms and GH clearly and diltinctly 


W accounted for by the reaſons of Mechaniſm, and 
natural Science ſo improved and wrought up 
to ſuch a pitch of Perfection, that Men ſeem to 
think they have Studied their own World long 


enough, and are now for making Viſits into the 
Celeſtial ones that move about them. Only the 
Ideal World which is within us, (if we may 
not rather be ſaid to be in it) and to which our 
Souls are intimately United, in which we con- 
template all things, which we continually have 


before us, and which we al waies think of (be- 


cauſe *tis that which really terminates all our 
Thoughts whenever we think) this great and 
capacious World, I fay of Light and Truth, of 
eſſential Order, Beauty and Proportion, is yet 
in a manner unthought of and forgotten by us, 


remains a kind of Terra Incognita, a more Intel- 


lectual America. ü . 
3. Tis true indeed that Plato, Philo Fadens; 
Plotinus,St. Auſt in, Aquinas, Marſilius Ficinus and 
others have {catter'd up and down in their Writ- 
ings ſome ſuperficial Strokes, confuſed Glances, 
and incidental Strictures of it, but I know of no 
one that has profeſſedly enter'd into the Detail of 
this matter, or ſo much as offer'd to give a full, 
juſt and diſtint Account of it. Enough in- 


deed has been ſaid to ſhew that the Mind of 


Man is Conſcious of ſuch a thing, and has 
a Natural Parturiency towards it, but ſo far 
from enough to repreſent it in its due Light, that 
one of the greateſt uſes of what has been done 
12 in 
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in this kind by former Ages, ſeems to be to ex- 
cite the Curioſity of the ſucceeding one's to a 
farther enquiry. And that one would think it 
ſhould not fail to do. It might be reaſonably 
expected, that the Monuments of Platonic Au- 
tiquity relating to the Ideal World, ſhould have 
awaken'd ſome inquiſitive Genius or other to a 
more through Conſideration and Diſcovery of 
it, in like manner as the Fragments of the An- 
tients concerning the Geneſis of things ſeems to 
have given Birth to a very ſingular Theory con- 
cerning the Natural World. But the Agel find, 
as Curious as it is, is not very forward to take 
the hint, and tho”. covetous and inquiſitive af- 
ter importea Truth, is not for making a Voiage 
into the Native Country and Region of it. Mr. 
Malebranch has ventured the fartheſt of any that 
I know of upon this Diſcovery. He is indeed 
the great Gallileo of the Intellectual World. He 
has given us the Point of View, and what ever 

'farther Detections are made, it muſt be through 

his Teleſcope. He has learch'd after Truth in 
the proper and genuin Seat and Region of it, has 
open'd a great many noble Scenes of the World 
we are now Contemplating; and would per- 
haps have been the fitteſt Perſon of the Age to 
have given a juſt and complete Theory of its 
Syſtems. But even this great Apelles has drawn 
this Celeſtial Beauty but half way, and I am 
affraid the excellent Piece will Suffer, whatever 
other hand has the finiſhing of it. | 
4. But that is not ſo ſtrange, as that the o- 
therwiſe curious World ſhould be ſo indiſpoſed 

to 


co this Theory. 
noble a piece of Specularion to have had ſo few 
Conſiderers? Why, beſides that general Pre- 
udice that moſt Men are under againſt very 
Abſtract and Metaphyſical Arguments, there 


the Ideal World, &c. 0 


How comes. ſo ſublime and 


may be theſe two more particular Reaſons aſ- 


ſign'd. The firſt is the great Diſorder of Ori- 
gina! Corruption, and that Body of Sin to which 
ue are ſo cloſely ally'd, which forties our U- | 
nion with the Sexſib/e, and weakens that Union 
W which we have with the Iztelligible World, 
W which eſtranges us from the Divine Light, and 
indiſpoſes us from being willing to have any 
Communion or Fellowſhip with it. This may 
be ſuppoſed to be the great leading Principle 
W of Averſion that turns off our Weak and Feeble 
Eyes from the direct and intent View of the 


Bright Sun of our Minds, tho* we cannot whole- 


ly avoid it neither, as ſeeing all things by its 
W Light, and makes us withdraw and abſent our 
ſelves from the World of eſſential Truth, 'tho' 
that be alwaies preſent to us, and in it we Live, 
Move and have our Being. Accord- 

ing to that of St. Auſtin, Ecce intus Conſes E lo. 
Wh eras, & ego foris. Mecum eras, & te- 
am non cram. And again, Vaſquam recedis, && 
W x redimus ad te. Or as St John expreſſes the 
Paradox, The Light Shineth in Darkneſs, and 
e Darkneſs Comprehended it not. 


c. 27. I. 8. c. 2. 


5: Another Reaſon may be the exceeding 


great Difficulty of the Argument, there being 


not any one Subject perhaps of a more refined 


and elevated Nature, or that will carry a Wri- 
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ter through a larger Sea of matter of the moſt 
Abſtract, Sublime and E Conſide- 


deration. The application of our Thoughts to 
other Subjects is like looking upon the Rays of 


the Image of it as it returns from a Watry 
Mirrour, but this is looking up directly againſt 
the Fons veri lucidus, the bright Source of In- 
tellectual Light and Truth, and ſtaring, with a 
full-levell'd Eye, the great Luminary of Spirits 
in the very Face. And tho Truth be the Food 
of the Soul, and the reliſh of it be very Delici- 
ous and Savoury to its Taſt, and tho' even in 
this Senſe alſo Light be ſweet,and a pleaſant thing 
it is to the Eye to behold the Sun, yet it is pain- 
ful and troubleſom to behold it So, and Men 
Love Shade and Darknels, rather than ſo ſtrong 
and fo high a Tide of Light. | 

6. In this I ſpeak my Experience as well as 
Sence, having been along while diſcouraged 


from this Undertaking by the mcer Difficulty of 


it. And tho? it continues at preſent a juſt Rea- 


ſon of Diſcouragement to me, whenever I com- 
pare my {lender Abilities with the Weight of 


this important Work, and conſider the Diſpro- 
portion of tlie one to the other, yet however 
having thought very much about this matter, 
perhaps more than moſt Men have done, and 


Conſidering withal the great uſefulneſs of it 


to the intereſt of Chriſtian Morality, as well 
as the Illuſtration of Truth and the Improve- 
ment of Reaſon and Science, together with 
the little hopes of ſeeing it undertaken by any 
Eee E other 


the Sun as it ſhines to us from a Wall, or upon '4 


7 
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other Hand, I thought it might be adviſeable 
to begin an Eſſay (for I pretend to no more) up- 
on this Auguſt and Noble Theme, tho” it were 
only to place it nigh a more publick Light, and 


engage the Eye of the rational World upon it. 


= 7. IConſider therefore that there is a twofold 
State of things, Natural and Ideal. By the Ma- 
rural State of things, I mean that State which 
they have in reram Matura as we ſpeak, that 
W is, as they exiſt according to thoſe Natures or 
Eſſences which were in time Created or Pro- 
duced out of nothing by the Free and Arbitra- 
ry Will of their Almighty Cauſe. The Cob 
lection of which Beings is what we call the Na- 
rural World, or Univerſe, which is not a ſelf 
Exiſtent, Eternal, Immutable Natutre, no nor 
yet an effect neceſſarily produced, but a contin- 
gent temporary Thing, which once was not, - 
and for any ſelf Stability, Aſeity, or Eſſential 
Immutability of its own, -may again ceale to 
be. It does indeed de fatto actually exiſt, and 
perhaps, as to the Subſtance of it, always ſhall, 
but Exiftence is not Eſſential to it, and ſo in it 
ſelf Conſidered it may now as well not be, as 
it once was not. It cannot indeed Aunihilate 
it ſelf any more than it could make it ſelf, Be- 
ing and not Being cho? equally in its Capacity, are 
equally out of its Power, but the cauſe that 
made it may unmake it again, and if he does 
not, its only becaule the Reaſons that firſt in- 
duced him to give it Being, are ſtill Reaſons 
with him why he ſhould Continue it. 
B 4 8. By 
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8. By the Ideal State of things, I mean that 
State of them which is neceſſary, permanent 
and immutable, not only Antecedent and Præ- 
exiſtent to this, but alſo Exemplary and Repre- 
ſentative of it, as containing in it Emineatly | 
and after an intelligible Manner, all that is in 
this Natural World, according to which it was 
made, and in Conformity to which all the 
Truth, Reality, Order, Beauty and Perfection 
of its Nature does Conſiſt, and is to be Mea- | 
ſured. The Syſtem of things exiſting after this 
manner, is what we call the Ideal World, which 
is not a Contingent, Temporary, Mutable i 
thing, as this, but a ſelf Exiſting, Eternal, Ne- 
ceſſary and Immutable Nature, really Simple 
and One,but yet vertually and eminently Mul- 
tiform and Various, and by its Multiform Va- 
riety having in it the Reaſons, Eſſences and = 
Specific Natures of all things, that is, ſuch de- 
grees of Being and Perfection as anſwer to them, 
and are intelligibly expreſſive of them, and 
whereof all things in the Natural World are 
but as the Prints and Impreſſions, I might ſay, 
the Shadows, In ſhort by the Ideal World I un- 
derſtand that World which is Intelligibly what 
this is Seuſibly, the eternal Model and exemplar 
of all Created Eſſence, diiſtinctly exhibitive of 
all that is or can ever be, and ſo the Meaſure 
and Standard, not only of what actually is, 
but of the Whole poſſibility of Being. ; 

9. This is our Ideal World, the KOZMOZ van, 
ſo much celebrated by Plotinus and Philo in his 
Coſmopoea, tlie firit intelligible World, the World 

that 
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hat truly is, and the World of Truth, the great 
ypc and Mould of external Nature, and the 
Wncaſure of the things that are. The only Eter- 
al, Stable and Immutable World, that exiſted 
tly WSctore the Almighty Fiat was Iſſued forth for 
in he Production of this, and would remain un- 


vas haken if it were Reduced to nothing, that was 
the efore the Foundations of the Earth were laid, 
on hay even before there were any Morning Stars 


ea- hat might Sing together, or any Sons of God 
his o Shout for Joy, Job. 38. This is the World 
ich Phat was poſſe/s'd by the Lord in the beginning 


ble / bis way, before his works of Old, which was 
Le- op from Everlaſting, from the beginning, or 
ple WE ver the Earth was. When there were no Depths 
ul- vas brought forth, when there were no Foun- 


alias abounding with Waters, Before the Moun- 


nd ins were ſettled, before the Hills was it brought 
de- erth. While as yet be had not made the Earth, nor 
m, e Fields, nor the higheſt part of the Duſt of the 
nd Vorld. When he prepared the Heavens it mas 
are ¶ ere, when he ſet 4 Compaſs upon the Face of the 
ay, Depth. When he eſtabliſh d the Clouds above,when 
un- e Strengthen'd the Fountains of the Deep. When 
hat e gave to the Sea his Decree, that the Waters 
lar NVould not paſs his Commandment, when he ap- 


pointed the Foundations of the Earth. Then was 
him, as one brought up with him, and mas 
ih his Delight, Rejoycing alwaies be-fore him, 
f %%. 8. This is the World ot Original and 
Elential Beauty, where Order it ſelf, and ve- 
Wy Reaſon and Proportion dwell, that never 


; 
1 


had a Chaos, and knows no black intervals of 
| | Night, 
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ever Springing Fountain of Intelligence, and 


that Wiſdom it felt has Mingled, and are Fed 


Night, but where tis ever Light and Day, and 
where Truth ſhines pure and without a Cloud. 
A World Simple in its Variety, and Various in 
its Simplicity, Infinite in its ſtore and. tullnels, 
and ſtored with incorruptible and untading 
Treaſures, univerſal in its Preſence, and un- 
circumſcribed by any limit of Time or Place 
the genuin Country of Truth, and its proper 
native Soil, the Place of Spirits, the Living and 


the great Academy of all Arts and Sciences 
Where thoſe ſolid Realities, and Subſtantial 
Entities perpetually Flouriſh and Shine, where. 
of we have here only the Faint Reflections, and 
in Compariſon of which this Material World 
is but a Phantom or a Shadow. Where all if 
Youth and Pleaſure, Life and Joy, Eſſence and 
Flower, where Happy Spirits Drink of the Wine 


with Immortal Truth, Whoſfo is Simple, let hin 
turn in hither, Prov. 4 

10. But tho? very great and glorious Thing 
may be Spoken of thee, O thou City of God 
yet how little art thou known, and how 
much leſs art thou in the Thoughts and Mind 
of Men! Plunged as they are in a Life ol 
Senſe they are Ignorant of thee, Thou firi 
and only Intelligible, and Immers'd as the 
are in a Body of Fleſh, they ſeldom think d 
thee who art all Spirit and Truth, and tha 
tho? thou Shineſt into their very Eyes, and they 
See continually by thy Light. Thou makei 


their Day, and thou thy ſelf art the only 1 F 
cha 


the Ideal World, &c. 11 


at is not Seen by it. They take the Shadows 
chis Natural World for moſt Real and Solid 
"Wings, and thy moſt Subſtantial Realities they 
ok upon as Shadows and Urſonary Chimera's, 
ad all Diſcourſe about thee, (tho? never ſo 
National) as but extravagant and delirous Talk- 
„g. or at beſt but as National Romancing, 
ure Metaphyfical Revere, a Subtiliſing upon 
fine nothing. They are indeed United tc 
ee by their Souls, but by their Bodies to this 
s enſible World, and as their Bodies are to them 
eir principal Selves, this latter Alliance makes 
ere hem Inſenſible of the Former. Thou art nearer 
ando them than this World is, nay than their 

WW cry Bodies are, and yet they are far Diſtant 
rom thee, meer Aliens to rhee, and ſo utterly 
Inſenſible of thee, that they will hardly beleive 
hat thou rr. If any mention be made of thy 


Fed ame the amazed Vulgar Stare, and the Learn- 
bind gravely Smile, and if the Diſcourſe be any 
hit long, they Sleep. But if they continue 
une Wake, they Sleep however to thee. Tho 
od hey were Caſt in thy Mould, and Form'd up- 
hoveepn thy Model, yet ( ungrateful Stupidity ) they 
indeldom or never mind their Original, nor look 
- ol up to the Rock from whence they were Hewy. 
nr But had Men but one clear and diftin& View of 
= Wt iy Rich Intellectual Scene, could we but Draw 
k 0 


he Curtain of our Mortality fo far, as but 
once to ſee thee as thou art, we ſhould be fo 
raanſported and Raviſh'd with thy Divine 
keſſch Beauty, ſo Enamour d of thy glorious Syſtem, 
n A er. 
all Shining with the very Eſſence of Being, 2 
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full of Grace and Truth, that we ſhould loſe 
not only all Value for this Senſible World, but 
even Senſe it ſelf too, and paſs along in the 
croud and throng of Creatures without any 
notice or perception of them, all fix'd and in- 
tent upon thy more ingaging Views, not mind- 
ing the Bodies we * ſee, nor feeling thoſe weſf 
touch. We ſhould in a manner be Dead to 
this Senſible World, and Alive only to thee. 
11. This great Intellectual Syſtem is by ſome] 
term'd the Ideal, by ſome the Intelligible, and] 
by ſome the Archetypal World, which are but 
ſo many relative Appellations for the ſame thing, 
to diſtinguiſh it according to ſo many different 
reſpects it carries to the Syſtem of Created Be- 
ings, which accordingly is ſometimes call'd the 
| Natural, ſometimes the Senſible, and ſometimes 
the Ectypal World. It ought to be farther ob- 
ſerv'd here, that when we ſay the Intelligibliſi 
World, the meaning is not as if it did exiſt 
only in our Conception, and had no real being 
out of it, after the manner of an Ezs Rationis, if 
but tis therefore ſo call'd, partly becauſe tis the 
firſt and only! proper Intelligible, the ſole andi 
immediate object of all our Intellectual Views, 
and that which exactly Speaking is the very 
thing wealwaies underſtand and Reaſon about. 
And partly becauſe tis a Word of a nature 
purely Spiritual and Intellectual, and ſuch as 
is not Senſible, but Intelligible only, And part-W 
ly again becauſe tis a World of a conceivable 
Being and Exiſtence, and ſuch indeed as we 
cannot but conceive to be, not Subjected indeed 
rol 
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the Ideal World, &c. 13 


che peruſal and examination of our Bodily 


ole 2nſes, but as certain and as really and truly 
bur W-cſnt to our Underſtanding, as this Natural 
the WT orld is to our Senſe. But chiefly is it ſo call'd 
e cauſe it is the Ide of this Senſible World, 
in. being truly repreſentative and expreſſive of 
ad- to che Underſtanding. For the Idea of a 
eig is Intclligibly that thing, and as the Idea 
10 W a Circle is call'd an Intelligible Circle, or, 
e Idea of a Square an Intelligible Square, 
18. cauſe they expreſs theſe things to our 


but orld, or if you will, thoſe Ideas which an- 
7 err to the ſeveral beings whereof it conſiſts, . 


ay very reaſonably and titly be call'd the Intel- 


Be gelle World. Of the real exiſtence of which the 
the lowing Account is to give Satisfaction. 

"8 12. In the mean while I have only one Re- 
ob- ark to interpoſe, which is, that this Diſtin- 
20 ion of a twofold World or ſtate of things, Sen- 
auge and Inteligible is very Autient, and is 


WE moter hints and intimations) formally and 


d maintained by Plato. Sat eſt 


= . f | dem. 
nad id quod volo, Platonem ſen- cent Academ 


Pix 3. Oh. Oy: 
©) Be duos eſſe mundos, unum Intelli- 

Out iim, in quo ipſa veritas habitaret, iſtum autem 
ture Gilem, quem Manifeſtum eſt nos viſa tactuq; 


tire. Itaq; illum verum, hunc veriſimilem, &. 
14s imaginem factam. As allo by Ploti nus 
Nefore him in as formal and expreſs terms, who 
Wclides abundance of paſſages relating to this 


mat. 


Nen under theſe very terms (not to mention 


 — 2aU— 


Thoughts, ſo in like manner the Idea of the 


preſly taken notice of by St Auſtin, as held 


=. The Theory of 5 
matter, ¶ for *tis the very burthen of his Phi 
loſophy) makes diſtinct mention o 


a twofold Nature, one Senſible and 


the other Intelligible. ani, 41 of 


2 


Ennead. 4. Lib. 
9. Chap. 7. 


otws ui ans Lone, Tis wan vonne, Tis q n, & C. Which 
Diſtinction is alſo frequently inculcated by Phill 
in his Coſmopoea, This I thought Convenif 
ent in the entrance to touch upon, for the pre 
vention of Prejudice, that might otherwi 
ariſe againſt the Subject of our Theory as 
modern Fancy, by the removal of which th 
Minds of ſome Readers (with whom the Im 
putation of Novelty is an invincible objeCQtif] 
on againſt the moſt rational Propoſal ) may be 
the better diſpoſed for the Conſideration of thi 
following Argument, ſo as not either ſupercili 
ouſly to lay it aſide, or to come to it as a Me 

taphyſical Novel or Romance. 


| ab _"""_— 


HAT CN a 

The Reality of the Diſtinction juſti ſi d, A 
ſhewing that this is not the only State ff 
things, but that they have an Ideal aff 
well as a Natural State. 


1.” I Here are ſome things whereof Men hav 

1 Naturally, that is, I mean by the of 
dinary uſe of their rational Faculties, a Confuldi 
Notion and Conception, and if let alone to 


themſelves do in great meaſure aflent to, as bY 
ing 


the Ideal World, &c. 15 
g ſecretly Determin'd and Conſtrain'd ſo to 
by the prevailing Force of 'Truth, and ac- 


dn raingly you ſhall have them ever and anon 
and Nancing at theſe things in their common Diſ- 
eure, and in their Writings, wherein they 
pit Mi occaſionally drop ſeveralExprefſions which 


rc<&ly Point and Allude to theſe things, turn 
Ven Won them, and neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Truth 
them, as without which what they ſay car- 
s in it no conſiſtent Senſe or Meaning, nay 
not ſo much as ſimply Intelligible, and yet 

hen theſe very things come to be formally 
d profeſſedly Proved to them, and a Dit- 


A 
Im 


ect Purſe is addreſs'd directly to that Purpoſe, they 
1 VlW-cſcntly retract their Aſſent, and with Zeal 
f rod Paſſion ſet themſelves ro Oppoſe and Con- 
rein i them. Of which ſtrange Procedure, 


Me. 1 e moſt probable Reaſon I take to be this, 


Nat when things are let alone and lie ſtill, 
ruth appears as ſhe is, and Men's Underſtand- 
1 gs are left to their free Exerciſe and Operati- 
a about her, and ſo there being no Prejudice 
che Scale, ſhe has Weight enough to turn it. 
t when once ſuch a fide of the Queſtion is 
en, and Arguments offer'd for the Proof of 
chen that Truth which was before lookt up- 
Pas a thing in Common and in Medio, is now 
Wgarded as a Property and Incloſure, as the 
ruth of ſuch or ſuch a Man, and fo (beſides 
ind of Peculiarity and Alienation ſhe is then 
der) becomes allo intereſſed in thoſe Perſo- 
1 | prejudices that attend that Man. Truth 
elf, or Truth as fuch is indeed no Man's 


Pre- 
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ty Prejudice or Averſion, but Men are apt toh; 
prejudic'd againſt Truth under ſome particy 
lar Circumſtances, as if it be a Truth tha 
contradicts their Luſts and Intereſts, or the 
preconceiv'd Opinions, or if it be a New Trutf 
that ſeems to upbraid the Tardineſs of thei 
| Underſtandings, or laſtly if it be a Truth who 
1 only fault is that tis aſſerted and maintain'd by 
another. They are well enough diſpoſed, it ma 
be, to the thing it ſelf, but they don't care t 
{ee it proved and made out by another Ma 
and I have Reaſon to think that there are ma 
ny things which would paſs unconteſted an 
never have been diſputed, if ſome Body or 
ther had not ſet himſelf profeſſedly to pro 
them. | 

2. The preſent Argument I take to be oi 
remarkable Inſtance of this kind. For how Of 
dinary a thing is it to have Men talk of the Ide 
of things, and of things in Idea, nay of tif 
Divine Ideas, and of the Eternal Reaſons au 
Ideas of things. And how often ſhall they ui 
ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, when the World, i 
this or that Creature in it, was only 7» la 
and ſuch a thing is Conformable to its Ida; 
or comes up to the Perfection of its Idea, aff 
as Fair as a Woman in Idea. &c. And ho 
common 1s it with them to talk of Vertue 
ſelf, Juſtice ir ſelf, Beauty it ſelf, and Truth 
ſelf, and of all theſe likewiſe in Idea, as allo 
a Line in Idea, a Circle in Idea, a Triang 
or Square in Idea, &c. All which plain 
ſhews how connatural and agreeable the No 
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Eyes about me, and to take a View of the va- 
rious Scenes of this ample Theatre. And aſ- 
ſoon as I do ſo, one of the firit Thoughts 
that preſens it ſelf to my Mind is concerning, 
not the Nature, but the Exiſtence of this great 
viſible Syſtem, not whether it truly and really 
Exiſts at preſent or no, ( for I am not ſuppoſed 
as yet to have Metaphyſics enough to raile any 
nice Queſtions about that) but only how. it |} 
came to exiſt, whether it was alwaies in Being 
or Eternal, or whether it once was not, but 
began to be, even as I find I my ſelf did. 
Which Jaſt Conſideration fairly inclines me to 
preſume the latter, and upon ſome farther Ob. 
ſervation and Reflection, I find it moſt Rea- if 
ſonable to think this my Preſumption right. E- 
ſpecially when afterwards I find it not only 
ſeconded by the common conlent of the Learn- i 
ed, ( whoſe Arguments againſt the Eternity of the 
World are ſufficiently known, and need not be her: 
re-urged) but alſo decicively Confirm'd to me by 
Divine Authority in the Moſaic Account of the 
Creation. | 7 

4. But then if the World be not Eternal, 
but had a Beginning, Cas my own Reaſon a 
well as the general Reaſon of Mankind tels 
me that it had) I farther think with my {cli 
that it muſt of neceflity receive its Being fron 
ſome other Being that was when it ſelf was 
not, it being impoſſible that any thing ſhould 
give Being to its ſelf, unleſs I could conceive 
that not Being could be the cauſe of Being 
( lince before it was made, it was not) or tha 
a thin 


the Ideal World, &c. 19 


2 thing could Act before it was, which I find 
W 1 cannot conceive. And here alſo I find Re- 
WT vclation comes in to the Aſſiſtence of my Rea- 
„ bon, informing me not only that it was made 


at by ſome other Being, but alſo who it was that 

ly made it. I the Beginning God Created the Hea- 

ed en and the Earth. 

1 WS 5. But of this latter I come alſo upon a little 

it Reflection to perſuade my ſelf from my own 

ng Reaſon, which without Metaphyſical Deducti- 

ut Mon concludes the Maker of this World to be a 
1d. eing of infinite and illimited Power, ſince if | 
to iis Power had any limit, or there were any 

»- hing it could not do, I ſhould have Reaſon to 

ca- hink that to give Being where there is a total 

E- rivation of it, would be the thing it ſhould 
nly top ar, there being nothing ſo incapable of 

rn. eing as not Being. He therefore that can do 

the hat, I perſuade my ſelf is able to do any 

hert Wings, or every thing, and ſo is truly Omni. 


e by ¶Notent or Almighty. 
theß 6. The World then is the Effect of an Infinite 
WT over. But what do I think, is it not alſo the 
rnal WE ect of infinite Wiſdom? Was it not an in- 
"n 5 nitely Wiſe as well as Powerful Being that 
tell rade the World? So indeed I find it neceilary 
ſe conclude. For beſides that *tis not conceivas 
[rom le how a Being ſhould be Infinite in one re- 
Wayect and not in another, ſince if he be a Finite 
10ulWcing he cannot be Infinite ſo much as in one, 
cewehnd if an Infinite Being he muſt be fo in all; 
cing nd belides again that it would be alſo a weaks 
r cthalning and an abating ſubtraction to Infinite 
thing C 2 Power 
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Power to be without Infinite Wiſdom, the lat- 
ter being Subſervient to the former, and indeed 
partly included in it as a neceſſary means where- 
by to direct, execute and effect its Undertak- | 
ings, in the very Efficiency as well as firſt Pro- 
jection of which, Wiſdom has its part as well 
as Power, I ſay beſides all this, when after ſome 
while I look again upon the World with a more 
attentive and "obſerving Eye, and conſider the 
admirable Order, Beauty, Contrivance and Ge. 
ometry of its Syſtem, I ſee the Marks and 
Characters of Infinite Wiſdom upon it, and 
that in ſo fair and legible a Print, that as I was 
but now Convinc'd of the Infiaite Power of him 4 
that made the World from the {imple Conſide. 
ration of its Being, ſo now I am no leſs ſatis- 
fed of his Infinite ¶ iſdom, from the modal Con. 3 
ſideration of the ſame Being. I ſee in ſhort, 
that as he had need have an Infinite Power to ö 7 
make a World, ſo he had need have an Infinite 
Wiſdom to make ſuch a World. | 
But then is it poſſible that a Being of Ini 
finite Thought and Underſtanding ſhould ad 
Unthoaghtfully ? Mult not an Infinitely Will 
Being, Think and Conſider what he does? Yell 
my Reaſon, or rather the Vniverſal Reaſon off 
all Spirits, Anſwers without doubt he muſt, ſinct 4 
otherwiſe he would not act Wiſely, nor = i 
manner Worthy of himſelf. Becauſe his wil 
would then act Independently of, and ſcp t 
rately from his Reaſon, which is an unreaſo 
nable way of Acting, and ſuch as cannot bt ſo 
conceiv'd in a perfect Agent. For * 
Nic 


* * 
r k 
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I nite Intelligence (as my ſelf ) may ſometimes 
Wuffer a great Diverſion of Thought, and tho 
ot wholely perhaps without Thinking, may 
Net through the limitedneſs of his Capacity, 
A hink of {ſomewhat elſe than what he is doing, 
Jo as to be ſaid in a manner not to mind what 
e is about, yet certainly an Infinite Mind, whole 


re MLapacity can equally attend to all things at 
he Ice, is not under a poſſibility of being ſo Di- 
ae. erted. Neither indeed can I well conceive 
85 ow cven a Finite one can be capable of ſuch 
in 


In intire and total Diverſion of Thought, as to 
o a thing abſolutely without Thinking of it. 
Ne may indeed not think of it reflectingly and 
iſtinctly, (as I find by lamentable Experience 
een in my Religious Addreſſes to the great Au- 
or of my Being) but mult not he think of it 
osfaſehh, if not at the very time when he does 
vet ac leaſt ſometime before? For what ſhould 
fluence and govern his Action but Thought, 
not Actual, yet Habitual, if not in the very 
We {tant and Point of Acting, yet at leaſt in the 
inciples? As ſuppoſe when a well-practiſed 
uſitian (ſuch as I heard the other Day) takes 


ve an Inſtrument, and with the orderly move- 
03 ent of his Hands forms a beautiful Syſtem 
{inet Sounds, and draws as it were a fine Picture 
r 1 "OS the Air, without Thinking what he does. 


$S indeed we uſually ſay, but in ſtrict reali- 


GH bis regular Performance is the effect of his 
real Irmer, if not of his preſent Thought and 
10t b abſolutely and ſimply Speaking, he does 
VET C 3 * think 


1. 
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- Quid enim agi mus per * think what he does. And ſo 
Corpus, 5 _ I 2 apes every 1 
we . e ven. gent Being do, and would mo 
1412 lis. 3 824 1 be found to do, if 
IAAF + he were to act immediate 
1 upon his firſt entrance upon Being, before the 
contraction of any Cuſtoms or Habits. Noth- 
ing but actaal Thought would then appear to 
be the Spring that moved, and the meaſure that 
directed his Action, eſpecially if the Operation 
were purely Intellectual, and the immediate 
work of the Mind. He muſt needs then think 
of what he does, becauſe what he does he is 
ſuppoſed to do by Thought. And if it be thus inf 
the Operations of Finite Being, much leſs can 
I conceive that an Infinite Intelligence, acting 
purely by Thought ſhould make a World with 
out thinking what he was making, or would 
make, and that Light it felt ſhould thus worlf 
in the Dark, God in ſhort is a pure Spirit, ani 
therefore muſt make the World by Thonght, aui 
therefore could not but think of what he made 
And indeed it would be as well to have a Worls | 
made by blind chance, as by a thinking Pri 
ciple, if I ſhould ſuppoſe he went to work with 
out any Thought or Conſideration of what 
was doing. But that he could not, is plain froſ 
the Spirituality of his Nature, and that he a 
not, the thing it ſelf alſo abundantly ſhews, ti q 
World appearing to me upon ſome of the fit 3 
Views of it, to be a Conſiderate Syſtem, a ve 


Thoughtful Compoture. h 
| : g | 4 
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8. It is then very plain and clear to me that the 


y WG rcat Creator of this World did Think and 
70 MC onlider what he did when he made it. Not TI 
r WWncao with any Study or Intenſeneſs of Appli- 
ly ation, / for to think ſo alwaies argues Imper- 
he cction in the Thinker, and it's enough for m 


lf and other Rational Creatures, /o to Think 

nd Conſider of it now 'tis made) but in a man- 

er worthy of an Infinite Itelligence. That 

was Objectively preſent to him, and in the 

iew of his Mind, that 

3 ak 4 De {aw 1t and * knew * Non enim neſcivit quæ 
. and had it Intellectu- fuerat Creaturus. St. Auſt. 


e 5 W he 1: De Trin. lib. 15. ch. 13. 
Win ly before him, or in his and again, Quomodo ea * 
_ houghts as we ſay, (as ceret que fibs Nora non e- 


Wvery Artificer has the nt Non enim Jule quam 


w 3 ork which he is about => re gr" aac = 
ou nd did as really and | 
von uly View and Contemplate it as I do now, 
an nly with an Exactneſs inſtead of my Confu- 
an dnels, with an intireneſs inſtead of my Par- 
10 alneſs, and with Infinite Eaſe, Repoſe, and 
Fon renity of Mind, inſtead of my Labour and 
pr udy. in one Word, he ſaw the very ſame 
Witting that I do, but in a better Light. 

i. 7. Well, but in what manner was it preſent 


d him, how or where did he ſee it? Did he | 


x 
* BW it as it was in it ſelf, or in its Natural 
vs, of ate! So perhaps it I hearken to the Preju- 
e ful ees of my Senle, and the Suggeſtions of my 
> CR I may perſuade my ſelf that I be. 


old and Conſider it now. But was it ſo be- 
1d and Conſiderd then? That my Reaſon tells 
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me could not poſſibly be, becauſe ſo it was not. 
To think of it /o then would be to think of 
Nothing, and that is not to think of it at all, 
which is contrary to the Suppoſition. Even the 

Divine Underitanding as 
perfect as it is, * cannot 
{ce that which Abſolutely 
1s not, cannot contemplate a pure Nothing, and 
that the rather becauſe Divine. He that is the 
very purity of Act and Being, carries no pro- 
portion to, and ſo can have no Communicati| 
on with what is pure not Being. And in this 
Senſe alſo it appears to me to be moſt empha. 
tically true, what I heard Read the other Day 
what Communion has Light with Darkneſs? I 
any Underſtanding could ſee or contemplatf 
nothing, it muſt be my owz that is ſo near tf 
it. But this I find I cannot do, and I lee clearljf 
that a thing muſt firſt be ſome way or other bei 
fore it can be underſtood, / the latter ſuppoſing 
the former) and that what is not all is not Ia 
telligible by azy, much leſs by the moſt per fell 
Underſtanding. But while I thus Diſcourlfi 
with my ſelf, the Setting Sun withdraws 4 
once his Light and my fair Proſpe& from ml 
and leaves me in the Dark, that is, without 1 
Light, that being all I can underſtand my ſelf li 
mean by my being in the Dark. And yet dof 
not ſee this Darkneſs, and ſo conſequently dof 
not ſee Nothing ? Yes I do ſee nothing, as th 
ſignifies I do not ſee, but I do not ſee nothin 
as that ſignifies I ſee that which is not, for th 


I ſhould ſee Light and not Darkneſs, ſince 


* Quomndo Deo nota erant 
que non erant o Ibid. 


* 
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e Light that now is not. But then becauſe it 


ed very thing I ought to Underſtand by my 
eing Darkneſs, viz. my not ſeeing Light, or 
S$Þſolucly my not Seeing. For of Darknels it 


8 5 er Fipw: + 

nor lf there can be no poſitive Viſion, and ſo 
tely uch 1 {ce even in the Dark. And as Dark- 
and / is utterly Inviſible, ſo Nothing is as utterly 


nintelligible, if not more ſo, the latter be- 
g the Negation of _ in general, as the 
ormer is of Light, and ſo if poſſible the greater 
„ being of the two. Since then that which 


ph bſolutely is not cannot be the object of Un- 
Day erſtanding, and ſince again the World accord- 
ng to this its preſent, Natural, Senſible State 
plas not as yet (antecedently to the Creation of 


it) ſuppoſed to Exiſt or have any Being; it 
Appears to me moſt Certain and Evident that 

Cod when he made the Word could not ſee or 
contemplate it in it ſelf, or in its Natural State. 


\r 1888 10. But where then did he Contemplate it? 


ln himſelf, or out of himſelf? That indeed is 
not ſo ſoon Anſwer'd, but requires ſome farther 
vs a8 Conſideration. However this in the meantime I 
1 nM c1carly and diſtinctly perceive, if I perceiveany 

ching, firſt that he did Contemplate it, (for ſure 
that Perfect Agent whole will is alwaies Con- 


do ducted by the be#Reaſon and Thought could not 
; dolf act without azy,) and again adh, that he did not, 
th could not Contemplate it in it felt, or in its Na- 
chin rural State, when according to the Suppoſition 
of the Queſtion it had not ſuch a State to be 


View'd in. I find it therefore neceſſary, to 
con- 


not, therefore I do not ſee it, and that is 


— rn 
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. Whereelſe. Where I do not yet preciſely knay, 
but ſomewhere elſe I ſee he muſt. And conſe. 


quently it muſt Exiſt fomewhere elſe. And 


hence my Reaſon warrants me farther to infer 


, 


conclude that he muſt Contemplate it ſome. 


] 


that this is not the only State of things which 


I now behold, and whereof I am a part, but 
that they have an Ideal as well as a Natural MW 
State, in which they had a real Exiſtence ac- 


cording to their eſſential Reaſons and Natures Wi 
before they had any in this, nay even from all 


Eternity, { becauſe God Eternally fore knew 


all the Works of his Hands) and that there is 
an Intelligibie as well as a Senſible World, truly i 


repreſentative and exhibitive of this, ( tho' in 
it {elf without doubt infinitely more Excellent 
and Glorious,) and as truly exemplary to it, 
wherein the Allwiſe and Almighty God, as in a 
fair intelligible Mirrour contemplated the Na- 
tural World before he made it, and according 
to which he Made whatever he Made, and 
with which he alſo compared his Works, when 
upon a Review of them (as I find by the ac- 
count of the ſacred Hiſtorian ) he pronounc'd 
them Good. 


11. And thus you ſee if a Man does but think 


and reaſon on from one thing to another, Step 
by Step, in a methodical Train, he will be un- 


avoidably led to conclude that the Natural is 


not the only State of things, and will find an 
Intelligible World at the end of his Progrels. 


The Notion of which appears to be ſo Natural | 


and Obvious, that its one of the next Thoughts 
that 
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Wat reſults to a Man's Mind upon ſome of his 
Irſt views of this ſenſible Frame. The fair 
"Wyftem of which does as loudly beſpeak the 
eauty of its Model, as the Power of its Author, 
ad remits the conſidering Enquirer to thoſe 
Wrcrnal Reaſons and Meaſures according to 
Which, as well as to the efficient Cauſe by 
Which it was Form'd. For tho' conſidering 
he power of its Almighty Author it was made 
ut of Nothing, yet conſidering his Wiſdom it 
Wnuſt be made according to Something, and lie 
hat raiſed this ſtately Fabric without any Præ- 
riſtent Matter, could not yet be conceiv'd to 
o it without any Præ-exiſtent Form or Idea. 
12. For as he could not make it without fore- 
thinking of it, fo neither could he think of it 
without having ſomething to terminate that 
Thought, which muſt be the Nature or Eſſence 
of the thing that was to be made. Were 
there not ſomething ro terminate his Thought, 
he would think upon nothing, and were that 
W ſomething not the Nature of the thing made, 
e would think upon ſomerhizg elſe, which would 
have been to him as little a meaſure in what 
he was making, as if he had Thought upon 
nothing, or not Thought at all. The nature 
therefore of his Work was objectively preſent 
to his Mind, and ſince it could not be ſo in 
its Senſible or Natural ſelf which then was 
not, it muſt be ſo in its Ideal or Intelligible 
ſelf, in which the whole Reaſon and Eſſence 
of it was really and ſubſtantially ( tho' emi- 
acntly and intelligibly ) contain'd,and in Con- 
formity 
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formity to which it was actually made, and ſ. IC 
forth upon the Stage of Nature. And as thi 
latter was the effect of his Power, ſo the othe 
was theobject of his Xzowleag, wherein according 
to the ſtated order of Natural Productions, hi 
firſt Coxceiv'd, and then brought forth. 3 
13. But to give this Argument another Po 
ſture, and by that ( if poſſible) yet more 
Light, I would Demand, if there be no Ideal 
State of things contradiſtinct from the Natural, 
what was the World made by, according to 
what Meaſure was it Form'd? Or was it 
Form'd according to none? If ſo, was it no 
then made blindly, at all adventure, and 5 
chance? No you'l ſay, not by chance — | 
it had an Intelligent Agent for its Maker. But 
ſtay, let the Agent be as Intelligent as youll 
pleaſe, yet if he be ſuppoſed to make a thing 
without any Præ- conceiv'd Form or Meaſure, 
his Work will be as truely Caſual and Fortui- Wi 
tous, as if it had owed its Formation to a 1 
\ 
1 


N 
1 
| 
C 
( 


thoughtleis Principle. But then if ſo, how 
comes it to be made ſo well, to have all that 
Order, Beauty, Geometry, wiſe Contrivancei8 
and juſt Arrangement of Parts which we all 
ſee in it with ſo much Pleaſure and Wonder! 
Why is it not ſtil] a meer Chaos? Such vari 
ety of the moſt excellent Artifice cannot be 
the effect of Blind chance. It was not there- 
fore Caſually or Fortuitouſly made. And yet 
it muſt too if it were not made according to 
ſome previous Form or Model. So then we iſ 
mult conclude it was made, and all thoſe Ar- 


guments 
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ments which are brought againſt the Epica- 
WL: Hypotheſis of the Caſual Rencontre of A- 
ms Clubbing together to the making of a 
World, are every whit as cogent here, ſince 
e World might as well have jump'd into this 
derly Syſtem caſually and of its own accord, 
by the will or power of an Intelligent Agenc 
t acting by any Rule or Meaſure. Some 
caſure then there was according to which the 
orld was made, and of whoſe Reſemblance 
did partake, as whoever Builds a Houle 
ales it according to and in imitation of a cer- 
WR inPlan or Model. And ſince it could not be 


bs own Meaſure, or a Meaſure to its ſelf, 
1 fſince that which is not, Meaſures nothing) it 
Muſt be made according to ſome other Præ- 
du iſtent Nature that was fo eſſentially exhibi- 


Noe and repreſentative of it, as to be after the 
anner of an original Pattern or Model to it, 
Ws having all that Iatelligibly which it ſelf has 
W--/:-/;, which is no other 

an that * Ideal World * See this at large repre- 


ſented by Philo in his Coſ- 
e are Contending for. mop. Where be ifuſtrares 


e formation of the rational World, according to the Pattern of 
Intelli gible, by a compariſon taken from the Building of a Ci:y- 


14. When I ſee but a peice of Wax upon 
Letter, carrying upon ita fair Stamp, cleanly 


x nd diſtincty Cut, and conſiſting of a very Va- 
e- ous, regular and well order'd Figure, I pre- 
et Nently think of a Seal from whence its Print 
0 Was taken, and which ſerv'd as a Model or 


s Platform to its Contexture. And can we be. 
old ſuch a wonderful Work as this vaſt Mun. 
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dan Syſtem, ſo manifold in the Number, 
various in the Kinds, and ſo Regular in the Ol 
der and Diſpoſition of its Parts, and ſo eve 
way Augult and Beautiful in the whole, au 
not ſuppoſe it to be made according to ſon 
original Form or Meaſure ? And ſince this cou 
not be its ſelf, ſince it could no more be its o 
Exemplary or Formal, than Efficient Cauſe, ti 
neceſſarily leads us higher to ſome other natu 
diſtinct from it, according to which it was Form 
and Faſhion'd, and that was as truly a Patte 
and a Model to it as the Seal was to the Prin 
upon the Wax. That is in other Words it 1 
ceſſarily caſt us upon an Ideal World, thai 
was the primary Mould, Form, Model, or (il 
Philo expreſſes it) the Seal of this. For 
that Platonic Writer very e 
phatically Styles the Intellig 
ble World, calling it 1 dag94TVIS οοẽii the 4 
chetypal or Original Seal, This he applies after 
wards to the Divine 5e, the reaſon of whid 
will be better underſtood in the ſequel. 4 
preſent I only remark that the Expreſſion | 
not only very Great and Noble, but allo ver 
proper, imaging and ſignificant, and ſuch 4 
carries a very pregnant Alluſion with it, in 
plying that the Intelligible World was th 
true Specific Form of this, which is but a Co 
py of that Original, a Print or Impreſſion d 
that Seal. And ſuch a Seal there muſt be, d 
we {hall never be able to give an account 0 
the Impreſſion. At leaſt I my ſelf deſpair evan 


to do it. How acute ſome Men may be I ſhall | 
| nod 
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preſume to define, but for my own part I 
Oc ingenuouſly profeſs that unleſs it be upon 
© WE Hypotheſis of an Ideal World, I know nor 
at to make of the Nataral. | 
oz 5- As 1 do neither of the Hiſtory of its Cre- 
6. For I muit farther Obſerve, that tis no 
an confirmation to me not only of the Pro- 
Wition it ſelf, but alſo of the way of Reaſon- 
Ws whereby the proof of it has been hitherto 
W:mpted, that the Text of Moſes ſtrikes in 
very tuneably with it. For tis remarkable 
* be account which Moſes gives of the Ori- 
"Wal of things, that he ſometimes ſpeaks of 
m according to their ſenſible State, as al- 
dy exiſting in rerum Natura, and ſometimes 
ain according to their Ideal or Intelligible 
te, according to which they were to be 
de, and which is therefore ſuppoſed and 
Wplyed as of a Nature Præ-exiſtent and An- 
Wedancous to the other. Or if you will, he 
etimes ſpeaks of things according to that 
ture which was the Temporary effect of 
d's Power, and ſometimes according to that 
ture which was, or rather is, the Eternal 
oecd ot his Wiſdom and knowlege. 

16. Of the firſt kind are thoſe Words, Iz 

= LPeginins God Created the Heaven and 
Earth, wherein the Natural Exiſtence of 
Heaven and the Earth is Prz-ſuppoſed as 
W- Subject of the Propoſition, (for tis plain 
t he ſpeaks of the Viſibe Heaven and 
rch) and that which is affirm'd concerning 
m, is that they had this their Exiſtence from 


141 
nol God, 
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God, or were Created by him. Of the ſecꝗ 
kind are thoſe that follow, And God /aid, 
there be Light, and there was Light. V]ͥ 
Expreſſion very much varies from the form 
For here, that is in the foregoing part of ll 
Verſe, Light is not ſpoken of as already Bll 
ſting in Nature, Cas in the other inſtance ) 
as a thing that was to be ſo produced, andi 
had already an Intelligible Nature or Eſſence lf 
cording to which it was ſaid, (which otherwiil 
could not be) /et there be Light, when as 
it was not. Tis plain therefore that Light wi 
and was not in different reſpects. It was ill 
according to its NVataral State, for ſo it wal 

be produced. Al 


* According to that of St. Au- yet it was accordin 
of the Creation ſays, Antequam * 5 


fierent & erant & non erant, State, its Nature bei 
erant in Dei Scientia, non erant diſtinctl yPracon cell 


in ſur Natura. De gen. ad lit. = 
8 chap. 18. Sen adi. and in actual Vie F 


ſince otherwiſe itcollM 
not be ſaid, let there be Light. The-propoil 
on would have been about a meer nothing, al 
ſo would have ſignified nothing. Light the 
fore it ſeems was an Intelligible, and cot 
quently a real thing before it had any Ex 
ence in the Natural World. To which i 
iſtence belongs that which follows, Azad 
ſaw the Light that it was good, that is, hell 
that the Light which he had made was cone 
mable to the Ideal Light, which was the 
tern and the Meaſure of it, and in which 


beheld it when he ſaid, let their be Light. 


n 
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W was not a little ſurprized after the making this 
pſervation to find St. Auſtin concurring with 
We ſo very expreſly as he does, and that in the 
y particular Inſtance and Application of it. 
or, ſays he, upon thoſe Words 
t there be Light, and there | 
as Light, Lacis conditio prius eff in verbo Det 
randum rationem qud Condita eſt, hoc eſt in Coæ- 
rnd Patris Sapientid; ac deinde in ipſd lutis Con- 


De gen ad Lit:lib, 2.08. 


4. ſed genita, hit vero facta, &c. & Ideo dixit 

Deus Fiat Lux, & facta eſt lax, ut quod ibi erat 
verbo (Dei) hic eſſet in opere. Wherein he 
Wainly diſtinguiſhes of a twofold State of Light 
Wical and Natural, referring Jet there be Light 
che former, and there was Light, to the latter. 
gain we have him paſſing the like remark upon 
e ſame Inſtance of Light, 5 
eceſſit Ratio Condendæ Crea- De gen. ad Lit. lib. 4. c. 324 
re in verbo Dei, cum dixit fiat Lux. But his 
blervation to this purpoſe is more general, and 


* erefore the more remarkable, when from the 
„ecemiſing of, God ſaid let there be, before the 
* Waking of things, he notes and concludes the 


Heal State of thoſe things as antecedent ro their 
atural. For ſaics he, Quia 


hi be gen. ad Lit. libs 2. c. 6. 
10 074, five ab exordio temporum, ſive in aliquo 
* WE pore, cuj us creandi Ratio non in Dei verbo Pa- 


nk b . * 0 1 y 
7 iptora priuſquam inſinuet unamquamque Creaturam 


Wc or dine quo conditam dicit, reſpicit ad Dei Ver- 
n, prius ponens, & dixit Deus, Fiat illud. Non 
D enim 


cl 


— 


ions ſecundum Naturam qud Condita eſt, illic non 


is Coæterno Coæternd vitd viveret: Propterea 


"us 


enim invenit ullam Cauſam rei Creaudæ, 2 1 
verbo Dei non invenit creari debuiſſe. Non er: 
Deus toties dixit, flat illa vel illa Creatura, quoti 
in hoc libro repetitur, & dixit Deus. Unum qui 
verbum ille genuit, in quo dixit Omnia priuſ uu 
fatta ſunt ſingula: Sed eloquium Scribentis deſca 
dens ad parvulorum Capacitatem, dum inſinuat fingil 
latim genera Creaturarum, per ſingula reſpicit uniu 
cujuſ; generis æternam Rationem in verbo Dei. M 
i114 repetitd, ille tamen repetit, & dixit Deus. ll 
enim vellet prius dicere, factum eſt Firmamentu 
in medio aquarum, ut eſſet diviſio inter aquam oe 
aqu im, (i quis ab eo quæreret, quomodo factum eſſe 
recte reſponderet, Dixit Deus fiat : id eſt, in ve 
bo Dei Patris 4terno erat ut fieret. Inde ergo inci 
Narrare unumquodq; factum, quod etiam poſt fail 
narrationem quærenti 3 Factum ſit in reddenii 
ratione reſpondere deberet, Cum ergo audimus, of 
aixit Deus, Fiat, intellig imus quod in verbo Dei eri 
ut fieret, Cum vero audimus, & ſic eſt Fact 
intelligimus factam Creaturam non exceſſiſſe præſcrij 
tos in verbo Dei terminos generis Sui, By which 
plain and expreſs Teſtimonys you may ſee th 
St. Auſtin makes uſe of the Ideal Hypotheſis if 
a kind of Clavis Moſaica, and unlocks by 
{ome of the moſt Metaphyſical Abſtruſitys th 
concern the Hiſtory of the Creation. | 

17. Other ſuch Inſtances there are wherein t. 
DivineHiſtorian interchanges hisPhraſe ſometime 
{peaking of things with reference to the State the 
have in Nature, and ſometimes according to tha 
which they have in Idea, but I ſhall conſider on 
ly one, as a meaſure to the reſt, and that is I |. 


* 
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Which relates to the laſt and nobleſt peice, at leaſt 
f this lower Creation, And God ſaid let us 
Wk: Man, in our Image, after our likeneſs, &c. 
Were beſides what is of common Obſervation con- 
Wcrning the Form of Adviſe and Solem Conſul- 
tion here uſed, as alſo the“ 
Intimation of Plurality of Per- 
ns in the Divine Nature,@c. | 
WDught it not to be farther remark'd that here is a 
Plain implication of an Intelligible Human Nature, 
Wntecedent to and diſtin& from that Humame Na- 
ure which was the Effect of the Divine Crea- 
ion? There was as yet no ſuch Creature as Man 
rerum Natard, and yet his Nature was howe- 
era 6x'd and Intelligible thing. For God you 
de is here repreſented as Underſtanding it, as 
onceiving it, as having it in his View, as call- 
git by a certain Name, and Diſtinguiſhing it 
com all other things whatſoever, and that by as 
Particular and ſpecializing a deſignation as if it 
ad exiſted in Nature. And yet ſo it did not, and 
Wherefore it muſt of neceſſity have an exiſtence 


* Vid. St. Auſtin de ge- 
neſi. ad literam lib. 3. c. 19. 


thaWomewhere elſe, in reſpect of which it was as 
5 nuch the Object of the Divine Underſtanding, 
sit was afterwards the Effect of his Power, it 
thing otherwiſe (as I humbly conceive ) utterly 


mpoſſible to make any Conſiſtent ſenſe of this 
reat and ſolem Suffrage of the Adorable Trinity, 
nee: us make Man. C 
18. If any one thinks he can let him but Con- 
aer this farther Illuſtration. Suppoſe inſtead 
f er us Make Man, it had been ſaid, let us Make 
i Circle or a Triangle, is it poſſible for the _ 
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and Præ- deſignation of them according to tho 


of Man to conceive ony Intelligible Senſe of this 
Expreſſion, . unleſs the formal Reaſon and Nature 
of a Circle or a Triangle be Præ- ſuppoſed as ai 
Intelligible Reality to the making of it? Fol 
when tis ſaid, let us make a Circle or Triangle 
it is not evident that the formal and ſpecific Rea 
{ons and Natures of theſe Figures are diſtind 
and determinately Prz-conceiv'd, and can any 
thing be Conceiv'd that is not Intelligible, and 

can any thing be Intelligible that is not at all 
Here is therefore plainly and neceſſarily Prz-ſupl 
poſed an Ideal Exiſtence of theſe Figures accord 
ing to their determinate Natures and Specific R 
ſons, becauſe here is an expreſs Præ- conceptioi 


their determinate Natures, which could not b 
unleſs they had ſuch Natures. The ſhort is thai 
as theſe Figures muſt firſt be Conceiv d that they 
might be Made, ſo they muſt firſt Be, that a 5 
might be Conceiv'd, and conſequently mult exilt 
Ideally in order to their exiſting Naturally. A 
which is no more than what is ſuppos'd in th 
very intention and reſolution of making them 
when tis ſaid, /et us make a Circle or a Triangi 
And indeed were it not ſo, what ſhall ſecure th 
Production of theſe very præciſe and determinat 
Figures, among Millions of other Poſſible one 
or what certainty is there but that inſtead of 
Circle or a Triangle, the natural Product might bt 4 
an Elipſis or a Square? Of this I think no conceii 
vable Account is to be- given. 80 
19, The fum then of this firſt Argument re 
ſolves into this. The great Architect of the 9 1 
14 
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-2-conceiv'ed and foreknew what he would 
Wake, and made all things according to what 
le foreknew. He had a clear and diſtinct View 
St thcm, and made them according to thoſe Ori- 
SW ina! Forms and Meaſures wherein he beheld 
im. And ſince this could not be the things them- 
Niles t hat were to be made, it being impoſſi- 
ee that zothing ſhould either terminate a Thought, 
bea Meaſure to any Work ) it follows that 
ey were both beheld and made according to 
me other Præ exiſting Nature, which by rea- 
n of its Ixtelligible Multiformity was really Ex- 
08S bitive and Repreſentative of them. Which 1s 
hat we underſtand by the Ideal World. But 
beo that things were thus Præconceiv'd, and made 
ug cording to ſome antecedent Meaſure (which 
By ould be the minor Propoſition of the Argument 
q ere it Syllogiſtically Diſpoſed ) is proved, pai t- 
from the Nature of God, and partly from the 
AV ature of the World, from the Nature of God 
tha an Intelligent Agent, and from the Nature of 
Mc World as a Thong hit ful and Artfully Compol- 
48 Work. 
th 
ar 20. But farther, when I take a Argument the 
cow of the particular Bodies fecond. 
of WF hereof this viſible Syſtem is Com- 
ted, I find that they appear moſt of them even 
cert light to be of a certain determinate Bulk and 
ge. Some few indeed there are whoſe Bounds 
reo not ſee, but as to the greateſt part of them 
ore their Limits, can View them on all fides, and 
[12 round them with my Eye. And as for thoſe 
1 whols 
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whoſe limits I cannot thus travel over with nyfi 
Sight, I have yet as great reaſon to think them Li 
mited, as I have to think them Created, Infiniti 
being no poſſible attribute of a Creature. Bu 
tis not ſo much their Limitation in general as th [ 
Determinateneſs of it that I now Conſider. I «Mi 
that Trees and Plants and the Bodies of Animal bh 
&c. have a certain determinate Meaſure and Ex 
tent according to their ſeveral reſpective kind 
which they do not ordinarily either much exceeifi 
or come ſhort of. Now I would willingly knowl 
if I could, whence theſe Creatures have this the 
Determination; Limited indeed in general th 
muſt be as Creatures, as was obſerv'd befor 
but how come they to be Limited after ſuch a «i 
: 


* 
| 3 
1 


terminate manner? You'l ſay by the will au 
power of their Almighty Caulk. | Tis true indeſ 
it muſt be their Cauſe that muſt ſo limit the 
and by the way their Limitation is a good Ar 
ment that they had ſuch a Cauſe, ſince if t 
had given being to themſelves, they would al 
have limited that Being: But how come tha 
cauſe ſo to limit them, acting by Infinite WII 
and Power. You'l ſay perhaps becauſe of tl 

Condition of the Subject which being a Creatul 
is not capable of abſolute Infinity, and ſo mij 
be limited. Were the Queſtion concerning 

mitation abſolutely conſider'd, or in general, t 
indeed might be a pertinent and proper Aniv . 
but this is no reaſon of a certain, preciſe, a. 
determinate Limitation, ſuch as belongs to Ca 
tures of the ſame Order and Species. For Wh 
withſtanding this Argument from the incapacii 
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the Creature, things might yet run to a molt pro- 
vious Exceſs, and tis like would, when in the 
nds of a Cauſe acting only by infinite Will and 
wer. And why then do they not? What is it 
at ſtints and retrenches them to a certain Mea- 
e? Not the Incapacity of the Creature as to 
nity, which infers only Abſolute, not a deter- 
nate Limitation; neither is it the pure will and 
er of their Cauſe. For if things were limited 
the pure will and power of their Cauſe, how 
e Creatures of the ſame Species to have their 
its ſo determinately fixed, according to ſuch - 
general juſtneſs of Meaſure and Proportion? 
hy not ſometimes vaſtly Beyond, and ſome- 
es as vaſtly Short? Why is not the Body of 
2 Man as big as the Globe of the Sun, while 
t of another is too ſmall to be ſeen without a 
croſcope ? Of this I know no account to be gi- 
„but that tis not according ro the Idea of that 
ature that he ſhould be either ſo big, or ſo 
le. This is that which muſt fo determinately 
it the extent of his being by regulating the 
er that produced it, ſince without ſuch an 
al Rule and Meaſure, Will and Power would 
Arbitrary, Inconſtant and Exorbitant, and 
haps the more ſo becauſe Infinite. I think 
refore there is Reaſon to conclude that tho“ 
Being of Creatures, ſubſtantially Conſider'd, 
the effect of an Infinite Will and Power, yet 
certain Limitation and Extent of this Being 
not be accounted for by thoſe Principles as ſuch, 
muſt be reſolv'd into Infinite Will and 
er as Conducted, Govern'd and Directed by 
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* To ſay as Conducted by Wil. * certain Ideal Models q 


dom alters not the Caſe, ſince © | | : T 
Wiſdom ſerves not to exclude Standards Accor ding ( ir 


thaſe Ideal Meajures, but only which they were an 
ro direct will and power to fei. form'd in Number, Weigh 
2 and Meaſure. _ 
21. What is ſaid here of the Specific Limitatia 
of Creatures is alſo applicable to their Speciſ 
Forms and Figures, the Uniformity of which mul 
I conceive, be reſolv'd into their reſpective Me 
{ures in the Intelligible World. As there is a dll 
terminate Extent, ſo there is alſo a determina 
Shape or Form belonging to the ſeyeral Species 
Creatures, and indeed more peculiar to them a 
diſcriminative of them than the other. There is 
Human Figare as well as a Human Size or Dll 
mention, whereof Men naturally partake, ani 
whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd. Not I mea 
from one another, but from Creatures of anoti 
kind, for I ſpeak not of the Individual, but 
their Specific Figure, which amidſt all the Pa 
ſonal variety of Men in the World maintains 
conſtant and ſettled Uniformity. From whichti 
Deviations are ſo few and infrequent, that wi 
ever they happen they are lookt upon as par 
cular exceptions from a general Rule, as Irre 
Jarities, as Monſters. And we run to them off 
of Curioſity, and view them with Wonder a 
Amuſement. But now whence ſhould this 5 
cific Uniformity be, if not from | 
22. But here the Axtz- Idealiſt may think I bay 
given him a juſt accaſion to interrupt me. i 
if there are ſuch Irregularities and Monſtroli, 
in Nature how then are things form'd and p! D: 
85 portion 
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oWrtion'd according to thoſe Ideal meaſures we 
W-: of. To which I anſwer, firſt, That this 
oecion is not peculiar to the Ideal Hypotheſis, 
= Hypotheſes except the Epicurean are equally 
Wnccrn'd in it. He that only holds the Perfecti- 
of the World, or that it was made by an In- 
itely Wiſe and Good Being, without the ſup- 
ation of Ideas, is as much concern'd in the Ob- 
ion taken from Monſters as he that goes upon 
e Ideal Principles. But I anſwer, Secondly, That 
Weed the Object ion preſſes not with ſuch Weight, 
t that it may be thruſt off; the Phenomenon of 
onſters being very accountable notwithſtand- 
sg. I ſhall not ſay they contribute to the Per- 
ion of the World, and give a kind of Beauty 
the Univerſe, as Diſcords do to Muſic, or Shades 
2 Picture, &c. thereby Inſinuating that the 
eat Architect tho' ordinarily Working by Line 
a Rule, may yet ſometimes deſignedly chooſe 
© deviate from his Intelligible Meaſures for the 
e of thoſe little Irregularities, better to grace 
gd {ct of his more Regular Workmanſhip. This 
ea, I ſay, I ſhall not offer, tho' if I did, per- 
aps worſe Anſwers have been accepted. But I 
8 uſc rather to ſuppoſe (what the Objection does) 
at they are indeed Faults and Defects in Na- 
re, but yet ſuch as may be accounted for, e- 
ea upon the Ideal ſup- 
| ofition from 2 double * * Tis. the ſeme Principles that 
principle, 1ſt. fromGod's Mr. Malebranche uſes up and 


1 * down in his Works, and parti- 
; Ting in the Adminiſtra- cularh in his Diſputations with 


| Mr. Arnauld only I expreſs il- 
"Ig Diſpoſe, and apply it as I think fit to ſerve my preſeki 
eJITN, . " 


tion 


42. The Theory of ! 
tion of Nature, not by particular Wills but by 
general and ſtated Laws of Motion. 24. from 
the great ſimplicity and fewneſs of thoſe Las. 
23. In the firſt Creation of things God acted bij 
particular Wills, (as indeed it could not be other 
wile) and accordingly there were then no A 
ſters, even as there would not be now, if he ſhould 
continue on in the ſame manner of acting. Bui 
this way is not ſo worthy of him, as not ſerving 
ſo well to the Illuſtration of his Wiſdom, nor {vl 7 
befitting his Majeſty and Grandeur, and there 
fore he does not now act by particular Wills, bu 
by general and ſtated Laws, which is what wel 
call the Coarſe of Nature, (as when at the prick 
of a Pin, he gives me a ſentiment of Pain, which 
he does not by a particular will, but in conſe 
quence of the general Laws of Union between 
Soul and Body) unleſs it be in ſome rare juncturaſi 11 
when the moment of the thing will compenſateſ 
for a leſs perfect way of acting, as in the caſe a 
Miracles. And then indeed the ſame order that 
otherwiſe requires he ſhould not act by particular 
Wills, requires in ſuch circumſtances that he 
ſhould. But ordinarily, and out of theſe ſingular 
Incidencies, (if I rightly conſult his Idea) buf 
way of procedure in conducting the courſe of the 
World is to act according to the general and ſtat 
ted Laws of Motion, which by reaſon of their gene- 
ray, not including every thing, and being ſul-W 
pended upon conditions that may ſometimes fail 
are not alwaies abſolutely ſecure of their Effect. 
As for Inſtance, Tis a general Law that ſuch im- 
preſſions upon theBody {hall be follow'd with — a 
en- 
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A timents in the Soul, provided the Motion be 
OUS mmuoicated ( as ordinarily it is) to the Brain. 
t becauſe this condition may ſometimes fail by 
n ſon of Obſtructions in the Nerves, &c. where- 
„the Courſe of the Spirits that ſhould commu- 
f F ate the Motion may be intercepted, hence it 
Wne to paſs that this general Law goes ſometimes 
Without any effect, and the Body has Imprefhons 
Ede upon it when the Soul has no ſentiment 
WE her of Pain or Pleaſure thereupon, as in Paraly- 
Wal or Apoplectical caſes. 
24. And this is the firſt of thoſe Principles into 
ich the Deficiencies of Nature are reſolvible, 
z. That the Author of it acts not by particu- 


e great Simplicity of thoſe Laws. Deus operatar 
ere can be no reaſonable doubt, it being the 


eans as is poſſible, as well as of the Skill of the 
Irtiſt. So therefore undoubtedly God acts in the 


gays or means when fewer will do. But how 
Nees he do in the Forming of it? Why, in the Form- 
g of his Deſign, God as a Wiſe Agent compares 
e Beauty and Grandeur of his Work with the 
Winplicity of the ways whereby it may be at- 
Winer vd,and accordingly Forms that Deſign which 
N $ moſt Perfect, not abſolutely in its ſelf, but with 
2 elation to the Simplicity of thoſe ways. And 
ben he has Form'd it, then he Executes it b 
h | hoſe moſt Simple ways with relation to whic 
e firſt Propoſed it. The Executing a Deſign _ 
| tne 


* 


S Wills, but by general Laws. The other is 
= vi Simpliciſſimas as a Propoſition of which 


ommendation of any Work to be done by as few 


-c:c:i0 of his Deſign, not imploying more 
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the Forming it are two very different thin 
and that ought carefully to be diſtinguſh'd, WW 
lay ing a ground for a different Conduct. G un 
in the Execution of his Deſign regards only ili 
Simplicity of the ways, that is, how to do it wi 

the greateſt Compendium, to come at his Po p 
by the ſhorteſt Line. But tis not ſo in the Fo- em 
ing of it. He then has a double Regard, that re 1 
he does not always Form that Deſign which m tt 

be moſt Compendiouſly Executed, becauſe the 
is alſo ſome Regard due to the Perfection of ti 
Work. Nor does he Form that Deſign alwa 
which is in it ſelf abſolutely the moſt excellei 
becauſe it becomes him as a Wiſe Agent to hall 
reſpect alſo to the Simplicity of the ways. But 
compares both together, and like an infinite 
wiſe Artiſt as he is, that knows how to propo 
tion things by meaſuring and eſtimating the mea 
as well as the end, Forms the beſt Defgn thi 
can be effected by the moſt ſimple means. 10" 
25. And herein (if I rightly conſider what 
before me) the Conduct of the Infinitely Will 
God differs from that of Men. They firſt Fora 
their Deſign, and then Deliberate about the mean 
whereby they may accompliſh it: And this mak 
Men (who in all things are apt to meaſure Gol 
by themſelves, tho' he himſelf tells us that 
ways are not as our ways) inclinable to think thatGoli 
does ſo too, that he firſt Projects, and then cou 
ſults his Wiſdom how to Execute. This inde 
is our way, but this cannot be God's way, by 
cauſe tis not the Wiſeſt way. Tis more realo 
nable to think that he acting by the beſt and wiſci 
| |  meaſurs 
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aſures and after the moſt perfect manner of 
ing, compares both means and end together in 
" Ar ſimultaneous View, and among an 1n- 
tc number of poſſible Works determins himſelf 
a that which is moſt excellent and perfect, 
ih relation to and in conſideration with the ſim- 
4 ity of the ways and. means which are to be 
We 
ect his Conduct may carry in it the Szgna- 
ma 1 of his Attributes, and expreſs the Perfection 
188/115 Nature. 

tig. To prevent all miſconception and cavil in 
matter, let it be heedfully noted that the mean- 
en is not (as it may perhaps appear to the leſs atten 
Reader) that God ſhould prefer a Deſign leſs 
t ect before another much more perfect, merely 
en che account of the Simplicity of its Execu- 
t , or becauſe it may be more compendioully 


= 
ea Wompliſh'd ; for this would ſuppoſe him to re- 


: 
"i 
' bs” 

| e 


th nothing but the means, and not to matter 

vile and imperfect his Work was, fo the ways 
at y ereby it was brought to paſs were but ſimple 
VI few, which would be as much in the ex- 


or ne as to ſuppole him to regard only the end, 
norm always the moſt excellent and worthy 
ens abſolutely conſider'd without attending 
what ways or means they were to be procur- 


Gol? /icity of the Divine Operation, nor the right 
oe of that modern Maxim, Deus agit per vias 
PF ciſimas. But the meaning (once more } 
bolWFcilcly is, that ſince the Simplicity of the means 
Wo ploy'd in the Execution of any Deſign enters 
(ci into 
ol 


ploy'd in the execution of it, that ſo in every 


his therefore is not the thing intended by the 
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46 ne Thewy of | 
into the Commendation of the Work and Hon 
of the Artiſt, as well as the Internal Perfection 
the Work-it ſelf, it has a proportion of Regi 
due to it as well as the other, and that there 


God having in his View all poſſible Works ail 


all poſſible ways of accompliſhing them, dll 
not determin himſelf by an Abſolute Conſiderati 
of either, ſo as to chuſe that which is abſolui 
beſt in its ſelf, or that whoſe Execution is m 
Simple and Compendious, but Compares both ill 
gether, the Perfection of the Work with the Sl 
|plicity of the ways of Execution, and as a 
tect and uniformly wiſe Agent Forms that I 
ſign which as ſo compared, and upon the wi 
Conſideration appears beſt, moſt perfect i 
moſt worthy of him. I ſay, upon the whole CO 
fideration, for as there are ſome Deſigns that M 
more perfect than others, ſo alſo there are on 
tain ways and manners of acting that are ml 
perfect than others, and both are to be Conſid 
by an Agent of Infinite Wiſdom as God is, t 
ſo his whole Conduct may carry in it the Of 
raters of ſuch a Wiſdom. Should he real 
only the Simplicity of the ways, then he mi 
Form any Deſign tho' never ſo mean, an 
Chaos would do as well as the preſent Wo 
and on the contrary ſhould he regard only i 
Internal Perfecton of the Work it ſelf, then WM 
{ſhould alwaies do what is abſolutely beſt, i 
then the World muſt have been more perl 
than it is. But I ſuppoſe him to act by ner 
of theſe meaſures, as carrying each of them 
marks of Imperfection in them, one in refer 
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the means, and the other in reference to the end, 
t to Form that Deſign which is moſt perfect 
tl l d eligible, conſider'd with and in relation to = 
Simplicity of the ways whereby it is to be 

a « ected, and which both upon the account of 
Work, and the manner of its Accompliſh- 
nt may redound moſt to his Glory, by repre- 
ting him as an Agent Infinitely Wiſe and A- 
nWrable in his Ways, as well as in his Works. _ 
7. Now to apply this Principle thus explain'd 
the preſent purpoſe. This great Simplicity 
the Divine Operation, or the exceeding fe- 
s of thoſe Laws of motion whereby the In- 
utor of Nature proceeds in the ordinary courſe 
conduct of it, tho? it really ſerves to com- 
nd the Work, and to illuſtrate the Wiſdom 
its Divine Author (as was noted before) who 
Id do ſuch great things by ſo few and ſuch 
ple means, yet however it is and muſt neceſ- Y 
ily be the occaſion of ſome little Defects and 
egularities in external Nature (and that not- 
thitanding the ſuppoſition of its being framed 
directed according to the ſtanding meaſures 
an Intelligible World) tho not fuch neither, 
what the order and ſimplicity of its forma- 

n and management, will more than compen- 
efor. God indeed might have made the World 
re perfect than it is, that is, more conform- 

e to its Ideal Pattern, ( for that is all I can 
derſtand by the Perfection of the World ) and 
ectually have provided if he had pleasꝰd, againſt 
Irregularities and Diſorders in Nature, hut 


n he muſt have departed from the 9 
ot * 


* 
| 
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of his ways, and have multiplied the Laws if 
the Communication of Motion, and ſo ha 


more complex and compounded methods, whiil 
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tion of ſome few little accidental Defects, tl 


appears that thoſe few Defects Irregularities, Dn 


upon Ideal or Intelligible Meaſures, ſince as i 
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proceeded after a more operoſe manner and 
it was not worthy of him to do for the preven 


World even as it is and -with thoſe little Deſe 


being a Work more expreſſive of the Wiſd 


of its Author, and more redounding to his H 
our and Glory, conſidering the Simplicity of Wl 
ways whereby it is order'd, than if it were ſon 
what more perfect and exact at the expence if 
that Simplicity. For then his ways would ml 
Diſhonour him, than his Work by thoſe lefler 
ditions of Perfection would Honour him. | 
28. From the Conſideration of this do 
Principle thus explain'd and applied, we hay w 


ſolution of the Objection. For now it plailff 


* 
» 
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orders, Monſtroſitys or whatever you pleaſe Wi 
call them, which are to be found in the Wolf 
and ſeem a little to Disfigure the Face of Natuli 
are no arguments that things are not Forni 


the general Uniformity of the Specific Figures 
is ſufficiently evident that thoſe Meaſures if 
aim'dat; and a Conformity to them intended, 
if they are not alwaies exactly hit, this is pur 
reſolvible into the generality and great Simi 
city of thoſe Laws of Motion whereby the 
wile Author of Nature maintains and directs 
Courſe and Order of it. | 
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29. But there is ſomething elſe wherein there: 
W 2-more ſtrict and unerring Uniformity Præ- 
ved, and that is in the Specific Natures and Eſ- 
ces of things. As there is a Specific, Extent, 
d a Specific Figure, ſo there is alſo a certain 
hecific Natare belonging to Creatures of the 
ne kind or order, and whereof they all par- 
ge according to an Indiviſible Exattneſs, Here 
neither Latitude nor Deviation as in the other 
Wſtances of Extent and Figure, but the utmoſt 
iformity of Participation, the ſame common 
ture running through them all, in which they 
ve ſuch an Agreement, as is next to Identity, 
d ſo are ſaid to differ only in Number. Indeed 
Wy ſeem not ſo much to be different things as 
lame things repeated and told over again, as 
en I go over in my mind ſo many Circles, ſo 
ay Triangles, ſo many Squares, or as when I 
ea Muſical Inſtrument, and Strike the very 
re Note upon it for ſeveral. times one after a- 
her, thereby not ſo, properly making different 
nds, as Multiplying the ſame, which accord- 
roy 1 call (as having the ſame Degree of ſound 
common between them) ſo many Thirds, or 
many Fifrs, or ſo many Ezrghts. Juſt ſo it is 


s the nature of things. There are diſtinct De- 
hes of Being as there are degrees of Sound, and 
ul whole World is but as it were a greater Gam- 
iu or Scale of Muſic. And as there are ſeveral 


g..culr Sounds of the ſame Degree, ſo. there 

ſeveral particular Beings of the ſame De- 
Fe of Being. The Degrees themſelvas are what 
Fall Species or Kinds, the particulars of the 
9. E ſame 
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50 The Theory of 
lame Degree are what we call Individuals; hid 
_ in the Degree of Eſſence, and differ only 
umerically, that is, not as a Third differs fronifi 
a Fiſt, or a Fift from an Eighth, but as of 
Third from another Third, or one Fift or Eigꝗ 
from another Fift or Eight. So ſtrictly is . 
Specific Nature preſerv'd in the Individuals 
the {ame kind, who all equally partake of it, au 
are ſo very reſembling and uniform in it, thi 
they ſeem but as ſo many Self-ſames, ſo mani 
Reproductions of one thing, like the Image 
the ſame Face repeated by a Multiplying Gl 
Thus for Inſtance in Men, there is the ſanilf 
common Human Nature in all of them witho 
Intenſion or Remiſſion, the ſame TIntellequi 
Frame, the ſame thinking Principle, the fan 
rational Faculties, the ſame Radical Deſires al 
Inclinations, the ſame Natural Affect ions, i 
ſame Springs of Paſſion, &c. So that one Mau 
but the Duplicate or Counterpart of another, and 
Man need but ſtudy himſelf to be acquainy 
with the Nature of other Men, and feel h 
his own Pulſe Beats to find out the Temper 
all Mankind. But now whence {ſhould this 
cikc Uniformity in the Naures of Men ariſe, (a 
the ſame may be ſaid of other Creatures) or wii 
account is there to be given of it, if not that . 
are all Caſt in one Mould, Form'd upon one af 
the ſame Model, Stamp'd with the ſame Arch 
pal Seal, and made in their ſeveral Ages accorali 
to the lame Eternal and Invariable Pattern, e 
that Iatelligiblèe Adam, that truly firſt Man, Oy 
was in Being when the adorable Councel "WW 
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ad for the formation of the other, and whom 
eDivine Architect has in his View in every pe- 
oa of Human Generation, as well as at the firſt 
reation, when ' twas ſaid; Let ws make Man. 


30. Farther yet, as the limitation Argament 
Bodies gives them Figure (that the Third. 
Flultin For the termination of | 
lagnitude) ſo the different manner of their Li- 
Witation gives them a different Figure. Some are 
ound, and ſome are angular, and that with 
Infinite Variety, according to the different 
elations and Proportions of the ſides and angles 
Wo cach other. Accordingly I ſee Right Lines, 
obes, Circles, Squares, &c. So indeed cuſtom 
au pliges us to call them, and there is alſo ſome 
eaſon for complying with the Popular uſe, be- 
uſe they do indeed approach nearer to theſe 
Wings than any beſides, even ſo near that our 
nſes oftentimes cannot diſcern any Reaſon why 
de may not juſtly be ſo call'd. And my Un- 
Wer itanding having been all along uſed to credit 
e Reports of Senſe, (before it was able to exa- 
in or rectify them) and to judge of things ac- 
erding to its confuſe repreſentations, I find my 
wil inclined to think that theſe things really and 
chr ictly are what they appear to be, eſpecially 
hen at the preſence of a globular Body I have 
c turally excited in me an Idea of a perfect Globe 
ra Sphere, and at the preſence of a Line Senſibly 
rit an Idea of a perfect right Line, and ſo a- 
in at the preſence ofa Senſible Circle, or Square, 
dea of a perfect Circle, and a perfect Square. 
1 E 2 | I fay 
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I ſay I finding in my ſelf at the preſence of the 


Bodies, Figures and Lines, Ideas of {ſuch juſtnef 
and exactneſs naturally awaken'd, am apt to jo 
one with the other, and to conclude that tho 
Bodies, Figures and Lines do perfectly reſembif 
and are of equal exacineſs with thoſe Ideas which 
upon their occaſion ariſe in my mind, But yt * 
when upon farther Thought and Reflection, 
come to conſider theſe things Geometrically, I fin 
there is a great difference between them, and tl 
neither thoſe Bodies are perfect Spheres, nor tho 
Figures perfect Circles or Squares, nor yet th 
Lines exactly right, which upon common ſigh 
and appearance I preſumed as ſuch, as any co 
petent Mathematician will readily. allow, ai 
as even Senſe it ſelf with the aſſiſtence of a Mi 
croſcope will eaſily inform him that ſhall make vl 
"FREED . 3 Experiment, which 
0101 0ame . = 
— 2. — nag FE o way (as a l or: 
*iter of great Al 
count and Conſideration well remarks) is a 
monſtrative Argument againſt our having our Ida 
from Senſible Objects, it being Impoſſible ti 
thoſe Objects ſhould ſend forth Images or Spec 
more perfect then they themſelves are, as 


{ 
inſtance, that a Figure that is not exactly Ru 
in it felt ſhould ray forth the Image of a pal 
fect Circle, and that becauſe the effect cannot hi 
more perfection than its Cauſe, or (as it m 
be otherwiſe expreſs d) becauſe the Cauſe 


not give that to the effect which it has not 
ſelf. | 


. 


{ 
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21, But to return, thoſe material Figures which 
e preſented to my Eye, are not truely what 
ey ſeem and pretend to be, (which by the way 
ay alſo ſerve to ſhew the Fallaciouſneſs of our 
WE 1 {cs,or of thoſe Judgments which we pronounce . 
on their Report, and how defective and erro- 
ous our Notions are of Bodies) and yet how- 
er 'tis molt certain that I do alſo at the ſame 
Ine ſee thoſe Figures in ſtrict perfection, per- 
ft Circles, perfect Squares, &c. For 1/t. twas 
Wc Occaſional coemergency of thoſe Ideas, at 
preſence of thoſe Figures, and the confuſe 
plication of one to the other, ( as I noted be- 
e) that partly inclined me to think them Per- 
, which ſuppoſes them to be ſo themſelves. 
en 2½. tis the repeated Application of them, 
Wd the more deliberate comparing one with the 
er that afterwards makes me conclude them 
= perfect, which J ſhould have no reaſon to do 
hat upon farther examination I find that they 
MT 2ot come up exactly to the Perfection of thole 
as. And indeed if I did ſee no other Figures 
choſe Senſible one's which ly before me, how 
ald I be able to know whether they were per- 
ou: or no? Other Figures therefore I do ſee, and 
a le perfect one's, becauſe I, make uſe of their 
la ection as a Meaſure whereby to diſcover the 
gers Imperfection, But beſides all this I find, 
That I have a juſt, exact, and adequate 
not Ha of theſe Figures which I alwaies contem- 
Wc with the = clearneſs and diſtinctneſs 
Vvwhatſoever Light / bright or dim) I behold 
other, and can withal demonſtrate ſeveral 
> 3 neceſſa- 


Jeu 
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neceſſary Properties and Affections concerning 

them, and ſuch as proceed upon the Suppolitionfi 
of their moſt abſolute perfection, as for Inſtance 
That all the Diameters of a Circle are equal 
which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Circle to h 
a perfect Circle, ſuch whoſe Circumterence uM 
every where equally remote from its middf 

Point, ſince if there be the leaſt Inequality of Dil 

tance in any part of the Circumference, tis ini 
poſſible that it ſhould have all its Diameters equi 
32. I do then fee theſe Figures in ſtrict au 
full perfection, and according to the utmoſt kl 
verity of Truth and Juſtneſs. For they are ( 
we lay ) Mathematically right and exact, which 
is the higheſt degree of exactneſs. But where 
it that theſe Figures are, or where is it that 14 
ſee them? Not in thoſe Senſible one's which Il 
before me, and upon which I direct my El 
becauſe they have not that Geometrical Perfeci 
on which I ſce. Nor yet in any Images or Special 
that may be ſuppoſed to Iſſue forth or Eradiate fra 
them, ſince beſides that ſuch Eradiations of ut 
ages from Senſible Objects is moſt Extra vag. 
and Unphiloſophic Thought, if ſuch a thing 
the general were poſſible, yet however they c ur 
not be ſuppoſed to fend forth Images more pt 
fect than they themſelves are, much leſs ſuchi 
are abſolutely perfect when they themſelves Muy 
ſo very imperfect, unleſs we could ſuppoſe Mie 
imperfect Cauſe ſufficient to produce a perſi en 
Effect. *1's plain then that the Figures whicl ing 
contemplate are not the Figures which I fee, WMctn: 
rather that the Figures that I ſee are not the l 


gut 
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Wurcs which I turn my Eye upon. For I ſee 
Mathematical Figures, perfect Circles and per- 
Fc: Squares, Cc. whereas thoſe which I regard 
ch my Eye are not only alwaies imperfect, but, 
aay times ſo-groſly defective and unaccurate, 
at 'tis a ſtretch even to Analogy that they are 
ad by thoſe Names. Beſides the Figures that | 
"FF contemplate are Immutable Natures, ſuch whoſe 
WE nces like that of Numbers have no Latitude, 
Not conſiſt in an Indiviſible. I find they ap- 
ear to me alwaies a like, are at all times and 
laces the very ſelf ſame, and that I cannot 
hange or alter them in the leaſt, or make 
em any leſs, or any more perfect than they 
re. But now the other Figures that are the 
WD bjccts of my Sexſe have a great Latitude 
Ind Variety in them, are Mutable and Change- 
ble, capable of Addition or Subtraction, admit 
Wi iofinite degrres of Intention as well as Ex- 
Menſion, and may by manual Operation be made 
ore or leſs perfect, or if you pleaſe, more or lels 
ke thoſe which I IntellefFauaky ſee or contemplate. 
but where is it then that I ſee them? Not cer- 
inly in their Natural State, nor in this Natural 
r denſible World, there being nothing here to be 
bund of that Exactneſs and Perfection which I 
nd 1n theſe Figures, beſides alſo that there is 
othing here (where all things are in Perpetual 
lux and Motion) of that ſtable and immuta- 
le Nature that I behold in them. The ſhort 
hen this, I ſee no ſuch Figures here, nor any 
Ing like them whether for Perfection and Ex- 
neſs, or for Stability and Fixedneſs, (ſince 
E 4 Time 
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Time it ſelf will work a change in all Natural 
things, if nothing elſe does) and yet ſuch Fil 
gures I do ſee, and therefore I muſt ſee them iii 
cheir Ideal State, and in an Intelligible World 
They are then Intelligible Figures that I fee (e 
ven while the Material and Senſible one's im 
ploy my Eye) Intelligible Circles, and Intell 
gible Squares, &c. That is, I ſee theſe Figures inf 
their Ideal Reaſons and Meaſures, according tl! 


which alone they have that Perfection wherein] 
| Tee them, and conſequently there is an Ideal x 


. 
q © d 
4 
1 
* 
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8 
ven while they have a Natural, they are beh. 
in and according to their Ideal State. | 
- 33. But beſides it may farther deſerve to be co. 
ſider'd how the Propoſitions concerning theſe Fi | [ 
gures are Salv'd, or what is the Ground and Pil 6 
lar of their Truth. As for Inftance, that all thi 
Diameters of a Circle are equal, or that all thi 
Angles of a Square are right, &c. *Tis beſides ali 
Queſtion that. theſe are true Propoſitions, : or if an 
ſhould be made, tis eaſy to demonſtrate the Tru 
of them. But of what are they true, or whi 
is the Immediate and Adequate Subjects of ther 
Truth? Of what: Circles, and of what Square 
are theſe and ſuch like Propoſitions to be under 
ſtood ? What of thoſe Material and Senſible one! 
Which I have in my Eye? But then the Propoſit: 
ons would be falſe, contrary to what is ſuppoſed 
For neither have theſe Circles their Dia meters e 
actly equal, nor theſe Squares their Angles exact 
ly right, and that becauſe they are not perfed 
Circles, nor perfect. Squares. For of ſuch = 
5 ROY 1 | 1 
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well as a Natural State of theſe. things, ſince e 
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Ve Propoſitions are to be underſtood, becauſe of 
Joch only they are True. And therefore ſince 
Wheſe material Figures are not perfect in their reſ- 
Pective kinds, it is plain that theſe Propoſitions 
Wo not proceed concerning them, and that they 
re not the proper Subjects of them, ( however 
e point to theſe Figures for Illuſtration fake 
When we make our Demonſtrations) but that 
Whey are to be underſtood of Intelligible Circles, 
ind Intelligible Squares, or of theſe Figures as 
Whey exiſt Intelligibly, and according to thoſe per- 
ect and immutable Natures which they have in 
he Ideal World. I ſay, 'tis of theſe Intelligi- 
le Figures only that theſe and ſuch like Geome- 
ic Theorems are to be underſtood, becauſe of 
8 icle only they are true, and that becauſe theſe 
ally have all that Perfection, Exactneſs and Im- 
Hutable Stability that is ſuppoſed and required 
In the Demonſtration of them. Which, as St. 
Wi expreſſes it, is, jadicare : 
e Corporalibus Secandum Rati- 
es incorporales & Sempiternas. 

34. And whereas theſe and the like Theorems 
are the Objects of Geometric Science whole Pro- 
ince it is to be employ'd in the Contemplation 
and Demonſtration of them, is it not hence a 
ery deducible Corollary that the Science of Ge- 
ometry as Perfect and as Noble as it is, and 
vhich in the whole Circle of the Science has the 
Flory and rhe. Precedency for Evidence and 
Wccrtainly, proceeds wholly concerning Ideal and 
Intelligible Figures, and that they only are the 
true and proper Subjects of its Theory and De- 
a al monſtration? 


£ 


De Trin. Ib. 12. c. 2. 


_ Num. 1. 
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monſtration ? I think this a Conſequence that can. 
not be denied. For if when a Mathematiciani 
contemplates ſuch and ſuch Figures, and demon. 
ſtrates ſuch and ſuch Relations and Properties 
concerning them, the Propoſitions themſelves (a 
has been ſhewn ) are verity'd of theſe things nal 
as they are in Nature, but only as they are in 
Idea, then he that Contemplates and Demon. 
ſtrates the Truth of them, muſt intend the proof 
of it with reſpect to the ſame Ideal State of theleM 
Figures, or elſe his Demonſtration will not beg 
true. And ſo if the Propoſitions to be conſider 
in this Science be true only of Ideal or Intelli 
gible Figures, then alſo the Science that ConliW 
ders them muſt reſpe& the ſame Figures, or el 
there will be no Agreement nor Proportion bei 
tween the Diſciplin and its Object, and ſo eval 
Geometry it ſelf will be but vain Philoſophy, andi 
a Science falſely ſo call d. By which it appear 
that of what uſe ſoever Material and Senſibkf 
Figures may be either in the Theory or in the 
Practice of Geometry, whether for the better 
fixing the Imagination, or for the giving us ani 
Occation of Converting our Minds to thoſe Ideal 
Objects, whereof theſe Senſible one's are but groß 
and imperfect Imitations, 
* According'y we are told by yet that they are the *In- 
Suarez, that it mas the Pytha- 1E 
goric Doctrin that res Mathe- telligible F Igures alone 
matice ſint re ipſa ſeparate & that are the True and 4. 
immobiles. Diſpute 42. Sect. 2. d equate Objects of Ma- 
thematic Conſideration, 
the things which that Noble and Abſtract Science 
is immediately converſant about, and ultimate 


If 
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founded upon, as the only firm Ground and 
Wottom of all its Truth and Evidence. So that 
ren Geometry it ſelf the moſt Perfect and Sa- 
J sfying of all the Sciences, and which in all 
ges has ſtood as an invincible Mound and 
ank againſt the overflowing Tides of Scepticiſm, 
Was you ſee its Baſis and Foundation in the 
Wea World. | 8 

W 35. And this I take to be the beſt Account of 
he Abſtractedneſs of this Science, which indeed 


10 
lan 


/ y theſe Meaſures appears to be much more Ab- 
A ract than is ordinarily allow'd. The common 
A Doctrin of the Degrees of Abſtraction in the Sci- 


Wnccs (if I rightly underſtand thoſe that treat of 
Wt) is in ſhort this. They diſtinguiſh of a three- 
Wold Abſtraction from Matter, according to the 
Wike number of the Speculative Sciences. Phyſics 
Wis {aid to Abſtract from Matter, but tis only ſin- 
gular Matter, as conſidering and being alſo de- 
Whocd with reſpect to Matter in common. Mathe- 
W--4tics is ſaid to Abſtract not only from ſingular 
W Matter, but even from Matter in common, but 
not really, but only ſecandum Rationem, as be- 
ing really converſant about material Beings, tho 
not defined with reſpect to them as ſuch. Me- 
taphyfics is ſaid to Abſtract from all Matter, both 
ſingular and common, and that both really and 
rationally, which is the higheſt degree of Ab- 
traction. You ſee here that according to the Scho- 
laſtic Account of Abſtraction, that of Mathema- 
21cs is made to be purely Notional, and to con- 
{iſt not in the reality of the thing, but only in the 


manner of Conception, and ſo to be beneath that 
© OL 


ſics, as being equally converſant about the Im 
terial Objects of the Iatelligible World. AcM 
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of Metaphyſics. The reaſon of which I ſuppo 
to be taken from the common Preſumption tha 
the Objects of Geometry are thoſe material and 
ſenſible Figures which are in Bodies, tho? it dos 
not Conſider them under that Formality, ani 
accordingly is conceiv'd to abſtract from matte 
not in Reality, but only by way of Conſfideratilf 
on. Which indeed would be very true upon the 
preſumed Hypotheſis. But now if, as it has been" 
{hewn, not the Figures of this Senſible, but only 

thoſe of the Intelligible World are the propel 
objects of Mathematic Conſideration (the Pro 
poſitions and Demonſtrations of this Science bei 
ing ſtrictly verify d only of them) then the Doc 
trin of Abſtraction muſt be otherwiſe Stated, finceif 
it now appears that Geometry abſtracts from mat. 
ter not only according to the manner of Concep 
tion but alſo in very deed and reality, and bl 
is every whit as Abſtract a Science as Metaphyi 


cording to that of St. Auſtin 
who tells us that thoſe Figure 
which are taught in Geometry, dwell in Truth 
it ſelf. | 
36. See now a whole Science, and that the 
molt firm and belt Eftabliſh'd of any, Built and 
Reſting upon the Ideal Hypotheſis, as upon itz 
Ground and Foundation, ſince the objects which 
it contemplates, and concerning which it demon- 
ſtrates ſuch an Infinity of the moſt Abſtract, 
yet ſolid Truths, are properly no other than Ii. 
telligible Eſſences, Whereof it may be a farther 


Solzlog. lib. 2. ch. 18. 
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Wonfrmation, that if all material and Senſible 
Wicures were removed out of being, nay. if mat- 
W-r it ſelf were utterly annihilated, yet however 
Wc Science of Geometry would be ſtill as it is, 
Id remain the ſame unſhaken Reality, without 
e leaſt diminution to its mighty Syſtems, or 
ling ſo much as the leaſt Truth in that great 
Join. Which plainly ſhews 4 Poſterior: that they 
e no part of its Foundation. Whereas ſhould 
Wieſe Intelligible Entitys be ſuppoſed to fail, this 
Wcicnce as firm as it ſtands (not to ſay all others) 
Would immediately fall with them, as being no 
Wore able to Subſiſt, than a Building is when its 
W oundation is taken away. From whence ſhould 
W conclude that che Exiſtence of the Intelligible 
WV orld is as certain as any Propoſition in Mathe- 
Watics, I ſhould hardly do juſtice to the Argu- 
Wcnt, which concludes more if poſſible, ſince by 
1 9 (it I well Confider ) it appears to be full as 
„ ertain as that there is any ſuch Science as Geo- 
. This therefore I think may very modeſtly 
„aß for a Demonſtration. 
8 37. The ſum then is, as I ſee Mathematic Fi- 
Wurcs as they are in Idea, becauſe: I ſee them 
ſuch Perfection and according to ſuch a ſtate of 
mmutahbility as they have not in Nature, ſo alſo 
Wc Propoſitions which in Geometry are demon- 
trated concerning them, reſpect them no other- 
Wile than according to the ſame ſtate, and that 
or the ſame Reaſon. So that tho? the Natural 
'orld be the object of Senſe, yet the Ideal World 
b the proper object of Kyowledge, as well as In- 
elliggible Viſion or Perception { the Senſe ang 
Truth 
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Truth of which will better appear hereafter) ſind: 
things are both ſeen and known according | 
their Intelligible Eſſences, the propoſitions c 
cerning them being, as you ſee, verity'd of the 
only with relation to this their Intelligible Sta 
even tho? at the ſame time they have alſo a Sal 
{ible Exiſtence in the Natural World. But whil 
if the ſame Propoſitions that are verifi'd of the 
now, were alſo verifi'd of them before they H 
any ſuch Exiſtence? Muſt not the Ideal Natur 
be the Subjects of ſuch Propoſitions, as well al 
that Science which mult alſo be ſuppoſed alwi 
to have been concerning them? Or will youll 
that either of theſe might Subſiſt without a 
Subjects at all? This then leads me to anothifi 
Argument, and 1 think avery Concluding off 
for the Exiſtence of an Ideal World, taken fro 
the Conſideration of Eternal Truths, j 


Argument 38. Whatever Diſputes there maj 
the Fourth. be among ſome about the Depend 

cy or Independency ofEternal[Trut 
upon the will and Eſtabliſhment of God, mln" 
that there are ſuch Truths is a Principle ſo Ui 
verſally Conſented to by the Thoughtful all 
Conſiderate of all Ages, that I know of nol 
but ſuch Sceptics as will diſown Truth and 5 
ence in the general, that can refuſe to Sublcri 
to it. So that if there be any need to prove | 
tis for the ſake of ſuch Men (if any ſuch tiK 
be) that I am concern'd to do it. Which ye 
am not neither, ſince they will be found to gral 


in effect the very Concluſion they Contend | 
| Saum 
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ainſt, and ſo to confute themſelves rather than 
eir Adverſaries. For when they ſay that there 
no ſuch thing as Truth or Science, but that 
al ery propoſition has ſome other of equal force 
ad moment to counter-ballance it, according to 
at ſaying ri aye niy@ iO drrineres, I fay when 
ey ſpeak thus, eſpecially if they allege Argu- 

ents from Reaſon and the Nature of things to 
elend it, tis plain that they (as tis to be ſup- 
ccd they will, or elſe what they ſay deſerves 
regard) advance their Scepticiſm as an oppo- 
c Poſition or Aﬀertion, and ſo do indeed as real- 

Dosmatixe as their Adverſaries. For they ſup- 
ee themſelves to be in the Right (as other diſ- 
Wutants do) and their Adverſaries in the Wrong, 

ich yet they cannot be if there be no Truth, 
once Errour is a departing from Truth, and where 
Wiclc is no Truth there can be no Errour, even 
Ws where there is no Law there can be no Sin. 
Ind a Libertin that denics all moral Diſtinction 

tween Good and Evil may as well ſay that a 
lan Sins, as a Sceptic that allows no Truth, 
ata Man Errs. One is as Inconſiſtent as the 
ber, becauſe Errour does as much ſuppoſe Truth, 


Sin does the diſtinction of Good and Evil. 
uch Sceptics then would overthrow themſelves, 
owing that Truth and Science ia Hypotheſt, 
ich they deny i» Theſi. They contradict the 
occrine they maintain, and in pretending to 
rove it, they really diſprove it. For what is it 
ls, to declare againſt Truth, and yet to endea- 
our to have that Propoſition receiv'd and be- 
ev 'd as True, to argue againſt Science, and yet 
to 
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What is this but to fight againſt their Adver 


is a certain mark of Errour and not of Truth. 
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to do it in a Demonſtrative and Scientific wi 


ries with one Hand, and with the other to fig 
for them, and to admit that Truth and Scieng 
in at one Door, which they exclude at the other 
So that indeed they give up their Scepticiſm j 
the very Defence of it, and are themſelves n 
longer Sceptics, but only another fort of Dogmy 
tiſts, from whom they would differ rather in th 
Singularity of the Propeſition, than in the My 
ner of maintaining it, which muſt be done h 
the uſual methods of the rational way, by Affim 
ing and Denying, Premiſing and Concluding, 6: 
only with more Abſurdity and Inconſiſtency thay 
is ellewhere to be obſerv'd. So that the Queſt 
on now lies between them and their Adverl; 
ries as between two Dogmatiſts, and is no longy 
to be conceiv'd in this Form whether there! 
any ſuch thing as Truth or no, ( for all Diſpu 
ſuppoſes that } but whether what they ſay, « 
what their Adverſaries ſay be True. One or oth 
of them mult be ſo, and *tis impoſſible that wh 
they ſay ſhould be true, becauſe the Propoſitiont 
lelt repugnant and would deſtroy it ſelf, wht 


is impoſſible therefore that it ſhould be true tl 
there is no Truth, and therefore moſt certain th 
there is. Since which ſoever of the Contradi 
tories be ſupoſed right, Truth is equally confels! 
as having this peculiar quality to be alike Et 
bliſh'd either by the Affirmation or by the I 
nial of its Exiſtence. For when they ſay th: 
is no Truth, is that Propoſition true or falſe | | 
al 
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Iſe, (as moſt certainly it is) then there is that 
ruth which they deny. But if we ſuppoſe it 
ue, yet however there muſt be ſuch a thing as 
ruth, or elſe how comes their Propoſition to 
ve it. So that Truth is ſecure both ways, 
t they that attack her will be equally baffled 
don either ſuppoſition; fince even their own 
reument recoils upon them, and thoſe very 
rrows Which they let flie at Truth (as is moſt 
ſt) upon their own Heads. 

29. Truth therefore they muſt, and do by cer- 
in and immediate Conſequence grant. But 


ea before we go any farther let them conſi- 
har whether that can be any thing leſs than ne- 
eu ary which they cannot avoid granting, nay 


hich is granted even by the very denial of it! 
ad beſides when they go to prove this ſceptical 
dition they. muſt do it by pretending to lay the 
rounds of it in Philoſophic Principles and Max- 
s, Which beſides the Confeſſion of ſuch Prin- 


ples would be to ere& their Scepticiſm as an 
VO Qicution or Science, and then ſince all Science 
” of Neceſſary and Immutable things, and what- 
IU 


ever is neceſſary and immutable is allo Eter- 
al, hence it follows yet farther that they will 
/ conſequence and muſt allow not only Truth | 
general, but alſo Eternal Truths, ſince both 
e Concluſion which they pretend to prove, and 
ge Principles whereby they prove it; according 
them muſt be ſgch. For I preſume the Deni- 
s of Truth and Science, will not ſtick to ſay 
at their Arguments againſt theſe things con- 
ude neceſlarily, ſince other wiſe how can they 
F expect 


and it they conclude neceſſarily, they mult need 


bc as they are, and it would be a Contradid 


\ pears ſo very Clearly that no body does, ori 
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expect to confute or convince their Adverſarig 0 
conclude Ezernally. For what ever is neceſſary 
is allo Eternal. They mutt therefore even upy 
their own Principles, be brought to the Conte 
{ion of Eternal Truths. 

40. And were there any occaſion for the Prod 
of ſo Confeſſed and well Aſſured a thing, thi 
very Conſideration laſt hinted at, would turnil 
us with a clear and convincing Argument fd 
that purpoſe, For that there are Propoſitions q 
neceſſary Truth as they are uſually Contradiſti 
guiſh'd to thoſe that are of a contingent Ord 
is as certain as that there is any ſuch thing: 
Neceſſity or Contingency in the World. This a 
pears molt evident in firſt Principles and the 
immediate Conſequences, and in thoſe Propel 
tions which (as the Logicians ſpeak ) are in n 
mo modo dicendi per fe, wherein the Predicationi 
Eſſential, that is, the Predicate belongs tot 
Eſſence or Definition of the Subject, one 
theſe Ideas vertually including and contain 
the other. And becauſe they do ſo, there mul 
needs be a neceſſary Union and Connexion Iv 
tween ſuch Ideas, ſo that the things cannot 


on to ſuppoſe them all to be otherwiſe, and! 
that ſhould ſo conceive or affirm of them woll 
not only groſly Err, but alſo plainly give hi 
ſelf the Lie. And this in gome inſtances al 


much as otters to conceive otherwiſe of thel 
Nay in many Propoſitions the Union of 5 
0 14 


# 


* 
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ſeas appears ſo indiſſolvible, that we find we 
ave it not in our Power to Diſunite them in our 
houghts, but muſt needs conceive them aſter 
ch a certain determinate manner, nor can ap- 
rehend how they can be otherwiſe Conceiv'd 
y any Underſtanding whatſoever, even the In- 
ite one of God himſelf, the Perfection of which 
ay indeed inable him more clearly to ſee the 
me things, but not to ſee them otherwiſe. And 
on this neceſſity of Union and Connexion of 
eas in certain Propoſitions is founded all Rea- 
» and Diſcourſe, and all Certainty, which at 
ſt reſolves into ſuch Propoſitions, and tis alſo 
e Ground and Foundation of all Science which, 
all agree, is de neceſſarijs & eodem modo ſe hes 
ntihus, concerning things of a neceſſary and 
ariable Nature. But now it there are cer- 
in neceſſary Truths, there is no need of prov- 
g them Eternal, ſince if they either once were 
t, or might ever ceaſe to be what they are, 
ey would not be neceſſary. There are then 
d muſt be Eternal Truths, 
41. But now ſince by Truth according to the 
dective and Complex Notion of it, as it is here 
en, is meant only certain Habitudes or Re- 
tons of Union or Agreement, Diſunion or Diſ- 
reement between Ideas, according as they are 
themſelves and with reſpe& to one another, to 
m that there are Eternal Truths imports as 
ch as that there are ſuch Eternal Habitudes 
d Relations, that never were made by any 
derſtanding or Will, nor can ever be unmade 
them; but have a certain ffated ànd unalte- 

| F 2 rable 
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rable Order from Everlaſting to Everlaſtinlf 
As for example, he that ſhall ſay that, all ri 
Angles are equal, is an Eternal Truth, (as eve 
Man mult ſay that owns it to be a neceſlary o 
and thinks it demonſtrable) may he juſtly und 
ſtood to ſay in effect that the Relation of Equif 
lity between right Angles is Eternal. If ther 
fore there are Eternal 1 ruths,there are alſo Ete 
Habitudes and Relations of things to one anothy 
42. And thus far there is no great Di#i, 
nor Queſtion, but the very next ſtep will ingaiff 
us pretty deep in both. Some Relations all 
Habitudes of things, it is ſaid, are Eternal 
elſe there can be no Eternal Truths. But hi 
are they Eternal? What are they ſo in an 
{tract and Solitary Conſideration, without i 
Coexiſtency of thoſe ſimple Eflences, Natun 
or Things whoſe Habitudes and Relations tit 
are? This indeed would be a very ſhort a 
Compendious account of Eternal Truths, to! 
that they are Relations Eternally Exiting! 
themſelves in a ſeparate State from the thu 
10 related. And tis great pity but that 
were as Intelligible, as tis ſhort and Eaſy. 8 
that I am apt to think it is not, for tis agal 
the very general Nature and Formal Realoli 
Relations to be able to exiſt thus Separately dl 
Independently by themſelves. Indeed could il 
do ſo they would be no longer Relations, but 
ſolate Beings. For all Relations are the Rel 
ons of ſomething to ſomething, and there 
carry with them eſſentially and as ſuch a 
ceſſary Connotation and Coimplication ol 
[ 
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Wins to which they belong, and without which 
ey cannot be. So ſays the great Meraphyſician 
Wo:clly concerning Relation, telling us that it 
auires a real Subject. 
„ 4/[ertion ſays he, 
e general is clear, for 
elation is an Accident, but every Accident re- 
ires ſome Subject. Beſides, Relation is a certain 
pm, but every Form does inform ſomething. But 
Wt which it informs is call d its Subject, eſpeci- 
„it inheres in it, and depends upon it, which 
have ſhemn to be true bf Relation, even as it 1s 
elation. Again a little afterwards 
the like purpoſe we have him 
claring for the neceſſity of the Exiſtence of the 
m, telling us that it muſt have a Term real, 
d really Exiſting, and that this is the common 
inion of Ariftorle's Interpreters. The truth of 
lich he argues, /,. From the common Prin- 
ples receiv'd of theſe Relations, ſuch as that 
e Relation and Term are together in Time, and 
at the Correlate or Term being taken away 
Relation is alſo taken away, and being pur | 
ariſes. All which he ſays do ſuppoſe the real 
uitence of the Term, becauſe they include the 
exiſtence of the Extremes, which implies the 
ultence of both. 2h. From the very inward 
ing and Nature of Relation, Namely, in that 
couſiſts in a pure Reſpect, nor has any other 
gn or Function in Nature, and accordingly 
ot a thing intended by it ſelf, but a meer Re- 
ae. For from hence he thinks it may plainly 
Collected, that as ſuch it has no Being unleſs 
F 3 the 


Suarez Diſp. metap. Tom. 2. 
Diſp. 47. Sect. 6. Num. 2. 


Set. 8. Num. 4. 
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the Coexiſtence of its Foundation and Term 
ſuppoſed from whence it may reſult. And ini 
Concluſion of theSection he moves a curious 
on, whether the Dependence of Relation uni 


the Exiſtence of its Term be ſo great, that it 


but even by an Abſolute Power cannot ſul 
without it. To which he anſwers that it can 
ſubſiſt without its a cual Term by any Power why 1 
ſoever. For which he aſſigus this Reaſon, þ 1 
cauſe in the very formal affect of Relation if 
real and actual Term is involv'd. [ 

43. Tis true indeed that Suareæ applies this 
thoſe kind of Relations which he has there u 
der Conſideration, Namely ſuch as are of 
Predicamental Order. But tho' the Applicat 


f 
\ 


- 


ſuch as are Real, and have an Exiſtence out 
and independent upon the underſtanding, as ll 
Relations of the preſent Conſideration mol} if 
parently have, they being ſuch as che Und 
ſtanding ſuppoſes and finds in being, and all 
not make, and not only ſo, but Withal fi 
(as we have ſhewn ) to have a neceflary : 
Eternal Exiſtence. Theſe Eternal Habitudes thay 
fore and Relations of things wherein conſiſtsij 
formal Reaſon of Eternal Truths, cannot Bl 
without the reality of their reſpective G 
ates, thoſe things or natures whoſe Relationstif 
are. And that becauſe they do as necelſa 
ſuppoſe, include and connote them, and as l 


mediately reſult from them, and as eſſentul 
| ww 
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-pend upon them as other Relations do upon 
eir Subject and Term, the Poſition of 
hich they inſtantly ariſe, and upon the removal 
which they immediately Ceaſe. As therefore 
noſe other Relations (as the Schools them- 
res allow ) cannot Subſiſt without the Exiſt- 
ce of Subject and Term, ſo neither can theſe 
ithout the Coexiſtence of thoſe Natures or Eſ- 
nces which have theſe Relations, and whoſe real 
iſtence is as neceſſary to ſuſtain them, as the 
eality of Subject and Term is to Suſtain the 
her. The thing that I would ſay in other 
ords is that as there can be no Truth of the 
bject without Truth of the Object, becauſe 
ruth of the Subject ſuppoſes that of the Object 
which it may be Conformable, ſo there can 
> no Truth of the Object Complex without 
ruth of the Object Simple, that is, no Relati- 
without the Things between whom the Re- 
tion is, theſe things neceſſarily ſuppoſing and 
ferring one another. I conclude therefore that 
eſe Eternal Relations, of Truth cannot Ex- 
tt by themſelves, and if they do Exiſt at all (as 
jolt certainly they do if they are neceſſary 
d eternal) the Simple Eſſences which they 
WP muſt Exiſt too, and if they Exiſt Eter- 
Ally, thoſe Eſſences mult be Eternal too. As for In- 
ance, if there is an Eternal Relation of Equality 
tween Right Angles, then thoſe Angles mult 
ve an Eternal Exiſtence. I conclude therefore 
at the Simple Eſſences of things are Eternal. 
44. But leait this way of Reaſoning ſhould 
ve the ſame ill fortune that ſome other Me- 
F 4 taphyſical 
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Eternal. (Which by the way one may juſt 


Conviction in this Matter, not ſo much by 


the ſame, which perhaps may give it greats 
Eternal, and to clear it up if poſſible into ti 


not ſubſiſt without the real and actual Exiſtent 


taphyſical Arguments have had, to be ſuſpecu 
of Fallacy becauſe of its concluding ſo ſurpri 
ingly, beſides the Strangeneſs and Singularity 
the Concluſion it ſelf, which thoſe that me 
ſure Truth by Authority rather than by Re 
ſon, will perhaps think they have ſufficien 
cauſe to Condemn, becauſe it agrees not witli 
the Principles of the School Philoſophy, that wil 
by no means allow the Eſſences of things to 


. 


= n 


Ro 


wonder at fince they cannot but own the Eflenlf 
tial Habitudes of things which we call Eternd 
Truths, and at the ſame time make it ſo nect 
ſary as they do to Relations to have really au 
actually Exiſting Subjects.) 

I {hall endeavour ſome farther Satisfaction au 
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new Argument, as by changing the polture 0 


Ld = Ref 2 


force, it faring with Arguments as with Piluif 
whoſe advantage depends upon a happy poi 
of View, and which by changing their Lig 
improve their Appearance, A 
45. To give then yet a brighter Colour to ti 
Platonic Hereſy that the Eſſences of things af 


very light of Day, my attentive Reader is d 
fired farther to Conſider with me, that witl 
tis {aid that there are Eternal Relations of thing 
this Propoſition reſolves into this, that thing 
are Eternally Related to one another, and thi 
when *tis faid again that theſe Relations Ci 


0 
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ted | the things themſelves whoſe Relations they 
rue, this Propoſition: alſo is tantamount to this, 
yet things chat are not cannot be related, or 
eat things cannot be related unleſs they are, and 


WF cooſequently cannot be Eternally related un- 
ies they Erernally are. And can they? Whois 
v dle to Conceive that they can? Men indeed 
vi rough Prejudice, heat of Diſpute, Spirit of 


0 If 
len 
rn 
cc 
an 


Wontradiction, or out of meer haſt and præcipita- 
Won are apt to affirm a great many things where- 
they have no Conception, nay which are in 
emſelyes utterly inconceivable, and ſo per- 
aps tire may be ſome hardy enough to af- 
rm this, but Sayizg is one thing and Con- 
ing is another and if any underſtanding be 
e to Conceive this, ſure thexe is nothing but 


all 

bat may be Conceived, For can any thing 
6 0 more inconceivable than this, that there 
a 0u1d be any relation of Union, Agreement or 


Wonnexion between things that are not. For 
ar ſhould ſuſtain fuch Relations? Or that 
Wings that have no being at all, meer non En- 
tics, pure nothings {ſhould be thus or thus re- 
Wicd or affected one towards another, that is, 
De Nothizg towards another Nothing. And 
tat a noble Science would it be to contem- 
ate luch Relations and Properties, the Rela- 
ons of Nothing? Things indeed moſt worthy 
| our Study when we are out of Employment 
aan find no better, but ſure it muſt be a 
tudy of a very dark Complexion, ſuch a pro- 
dund muſe as when we are ſaid to think upon 
othing, And would nor the Sciences them- 

eh {elves 
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it up and proceeds upon it. Des Cartes's Cui 


the Earth it ſelf has not a Better. But does 0 


ſelves reſt alſo upon the ſame Foundation 
Might it not be moſt ſtrictly ſaid of them vπ¹] 
Job by way of Figure ſays of the Earth, tu. 
they hang upon Nothing! And would not . 
undermine the Foundations of Truth, evacuni 
our Philoſophy, and turn all Science into meeliff 
Dream and Reverie, as having no better rea 
ties even for its moſt ſtable and permanen 
Objects than the Relations of Nothing? But 
thought it had been a confeſs'd and receiv 
Maxim all the World over, that Nothing cou 
have no Properties or Relations. 5 

46. Well remember'd, a very clear aÞ fn 
ful Principle, upon which great things hau 
and greater might be Built. And indeed I «ffi 
not know a more Univerſally acknowledg 
Principle than this. It has paſt unqueſtioni # 
through all Schools, and has undergon the pu 
batory Teſt both of Antients and Moderns. I 
old Philoſophy lays it down, and the new tak 
ergo ſum reſolves into it. Whatever we do 
of beſides, we cannot doubt that we Exiſt wi 
we doubt, becauſe while we doubt we thin 
and if we think, we are very right. But why 
Why becauſe if 1 think I have ſome Propert 
belonging to me, which could not be if I v 
not; And why? becauſe of Nothing there ca 
be no Affection. This is the point upon wh 
this whole Reaſoning turns, here it is that tit 
weight of it Centers. | 

47. And a very firm and ſtable Center it 5 


the 
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e preſent Argument reſt upon the ſame ? When 
fſaid, things are Eternally Related, therefore 
Whey Eternally are, the conſequence here, even 
in the Carteſian inſtance, bottoms upon this, 
lat if things are related then they have ſome 
Property belonging to them, which is not poſ- 
Pole if they have no Exiſtence, becauſe of noth- 
eng there can be no Affection. And if this be a 
true principle ( whereof Ibeleive no Man ever yet 
oubted, or ever will) then that things Eternally 
elated have an Eternal Exiſtence, is full as true 
chat he that thinks is, or otherwiſe there would 
ue ſome real Affection of nothing, contrary to the 
Wriaciple ſuppoſed. 
W 45. But let us a little efKamin the ground of 
s principle, whereby we ſhall gain a double 
ö \dvantage, 1/f. By giving yet more evidence to 
Wc Principle it ſelf, 24. By diſcovering that the 
gument here maintain'd does not only Cas 
aas ſhewn before) reſolve into this Principle, 
ot allo ſtands upon the very ſame common 
an round with it. Of nothing there can be no Af- 
lion, a Propofition not only bright enough to 
Wc ſeen by its own light, but, as one would 
hink of the moſt immediate Evidence, not re- 
blyible into any thing more Evident than it 
elf, and ſo as much above the Paſſibility as the 
ecelſity of Demonſtration, in one Word, a very 
rt Principle. And for ſuch I doubt not but 
hat it has been taken, But yet that in ſtrict- 
es it cannot formally be fo is plain, becauſe 
Negation. For as ſuch it mutt be founded 
1 ſome Affirmation as every Negation is, _ 
| | | ie 
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Modal Being, but Modal Being ſuppoles pur 
Being, even as a Modal Propoſition ſuppoſes t 


with the juſteſt illation argue from one to thei 
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the Affirmation in which it is Founded is this 
that Affection or Quality is the neceſſary and ade 
quate property of Being. And why ſo? Is thi 
alſo accountable for a Priori? Yes, very clearly 
Becauſe to be anywiſe affected or qualify'd ul 


pure one which it modifies. Or to exprels it inf 
more familiar terms, to be thus, or after any 
certain particular manner ſuppoſes being ſimply, 
as every more contract and determinate Natur 
does the more general, and that becauſe it ii 
cludes it, as being a farther Addition to it. Sf 
that here is a Sabſiſtendi Conſequentia, one mai 


other. For tho' it may not alwaies follow fron 
being Simply to being thus; yet if a thing bf 
thus it muſt neceſſarily be, becauſe being thus 
is Being and ſomwhat more, and therefore ini 
cludes it, as every greater does the leſs, which 
accordingly is the laſt Propoſition of this An- 
lyſis, or at leaſtas far as we can well go. 
49. Well but now let us {ce whether the Ar 
gument in hand does not wind up into the ver 
{ame Bottom. And I think the Reſolution f 
exactly the ſame. Things are eternally related, 
theretore they eternally are. For to be related 
is a modification of Being, and does not modal 
Being here alſo imply pure Being? Does not 1 
Propoſition of the 3d. Adject ſuppoſe that of the 
24. ! Does not being thus or thus imply being 
Simply? For mult not a thing firſt be, before 
it can be thus, at leaſt in priority of — 
all 
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nd according to order of Conception? For be- 
Da thus is an Addition to Being, tis Being and 
Wmeowhat more, 'tis Being with a certain Mo- 
W: Specification, and does not every greater 
clude the leſs? If you ſay it does, I have my 
tent, it being plain that to be thus or thus re- 
ted imports more than Simply to be, but it 
Jou ſay it does not, I confeſs I know not well 
Wow to prove it, but from the Simple Ideas of 
rreater and leſs, or Whole and part. And I 
would not deſire a better confeſſion of the Truth 
| f the preſent Argument than to be required to 


rove that Propoſition. 
Fo. By this it appears that the concluſion of 
be Eternal Exiſtence of things from their be- 
Woo Eternally Related, does not only depend 
pon that celebrated Principle or rather Maxim, 
What of nothing there can be no Affection (which 
et one would think were ſtability enough) 

Hut alſo centers upon the ſame Foundation where- | 
a that Maxim ultimately reſts, viz. That the 
Feater Includes the leſs, which is the common Ba- 
s to them both. So that our conſequence is 
very way as true as that Maxim is, which 
vhoever receives muſt alſo admit the other, or 
elle he will apparently contradict himſelf, as de- 
parting from that in the Fhpotheſis, which in 
the Theſis he maintains. For things to be rela- 
ted to one another as they are in Propoſitions of 
Eternal Truth, is to have certain Affections or 
Properties belonging to them, and therefore to 
ay that the things that are ſo related yet are 
not, or that tho' they are not yet they are ſo 
related, 
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related, is a plain contradiction to that Pringlf 
ple, of nothing there can be no Affection, no oth 
wiſe to be avoided but by confeſſing the ral 
Exiſtence of the things ſuppoſed to be {6 Rell 
lated, | ; 
51. And this in other inſtances Men are read 
enough to confeſs, nay i 
argue. Suarez proves tha 
firſt matter is not jo i 
pura Potentia but that it has ſome entative Atul 
ality belonging to it, that is, that thoꝰ it be in pull 
potentid receptiv as to any formal Act, yet iti 
not in pars Potentid Objectiv as to reality WM 
Being, but is a real ſomething ( however incom 
plete ) and actually extra Nihil. But now how 
does he prove it? Why he proves this entatii 
actuality of firſt matter from the very att 
bute of its Potentiality. Becauſe the firſ# Subj 
(ſuch as he there ſuppoſes firſt matter to be) 
muſt neceſſarily have a real Paſſive Power, but [ov 
he a real Paſſive Power cannot be underſtood with 
ſome entative Actuality. For ({ays he) how is it yi 
{ible to conceive that any thing ſhould be truely and t 
ally receptive of another, unleſs it be ſomething ini 
ſelf. How indeed! He muſt be a wifer Manthat 
Saarez that can conceive this, and muſt have 
peculiar Syſtem of Metaphyſics to go by, fuel 
as this part of the World at leaſt has not bel 
acquainted with, and ſuch as my curiolit 
would lead me a great way to ſee. In tit 
mean time we muſt do as well as we can will 
ſuch Metaphyſics as we have, and I am incl 
nable to think that whatever becomes of tht 


Queſt10s 


Metap. Diſput. Tom. 1. Diſp- 
13. Sect. 5. Num. 9. 
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eſtion concerning thoſe two celebrated Prin- 
Wolcs of Phyſical Compoſition, Matter and 
in, yet that allowing the ſuppoſition he goes 
Won, it will not be 1n haſt denied that our 
j etaphyſictan .reaſons rightly, when from the 


4 


* al and actual — — W 3 Rr 

+ Wh 52. Des Cartes reaſons in the very ſame method 
„his laying the firſt Foundation of Philoſophic 
gy jence. I think, or I am thinking, (for ſo the 
* Wopolition muſt be reſolv'd) zherefore I am. 
argues from his having the attribute of think- 
4 g belonging to him to his Exiſtence. And tho? 


me may Odject againſt either the truth of this 


* Wing the Principle that firſt occurs (as he will 
ene it) in the Order of right Philoſophizing, 
a gainſt the great uſefulneſs and importance 
1M it asto the Diſcovery of Truth and improve- 
be a of knowledge, yet I think there is no body 
vi" will allow the conſequence it ſelf to be good, 
„nt if he thinks, he undoubtedly is, and fo that 


has ſufficiently proved his own Exiſtence from 

at Attribute, however ſome may think it ſuch 
proof as might have been ſpared. Whether 
might or no I am not in this place con- 
nd to examin, my preſent purpoſe being abun- 


* antly ſerv'd as far as TI intended it ſhould, in 
ef ele two Remarks, 1. That thus he reaſons, 
u oring his Exiſtence from his having a certain 
the tection or Property belonging to him, and 24. 
bat in ſo reaſoning his Argument is good. Nei- 
cher of which I ſuppoſe will be denied. 

the 


53. And 


Weceptiveneſs of firſt matter he concludes the 
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53. And thus you ſee here two great Ma 
as great perhaps as any in their ſeveral way 
one for the Old, and the other for the Ne 
proceeding in this very method and form 
Reaſoning. Suarez proves the Exiſtence of fir 
matter by it, and Des Cartes proves his own, Fi 
matter is receptive of Form, therefore it is, ſay 
the former,” I think, therefore I am, fays th 
latter. And how do either of theſe differ fra 
the other, or from this 34. Things are Ete 
nally related, therefore the Eternal are! Ti 
plain that in all of them the conſequence ru 
from being ſo to being Simpliciter, from Mod 
to pure Being. The matter indeed of theſe 4 
guments differs, but the form is one and tf 
ſame in all, and ſo is the Foundation, and il 
conſequently muſt be the Truth and Solidn 
I might then crave leave tor once to be as pl 
ſitive as theſe great Men, and ſince I both hai 
their Authority, and proceed upon their Botta 
to determin as freely and ſecurely for the E 
nal Exiſtence of things, as one of them does 
the Exiſtence of firſ# matter, and the other 
his owe. | | 

54. The ſum is, the Relations of things cal 
not Exiſt without the Coexiſtence of the tlunf 
themſelves, or, things cannot be related unk 
they are, whenever therefore they are relatti 
they mult be, and if Eternally Related, the 
muſt Eternally be. Or thus, A thing muſt 
be, before it can be Related or have any oti 
Affection, and therefore cannot be related wit 


it is not, then neither Eternally related 1 il 
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; ernal, ſince otherwiſe it would be related before 

is; that is, when it is not, which is impoſſi- 

e. If then the Relations of things be Eternal, 

e things themſelves muſt be Coeternal with 

em, and ſince tis as certain that there are ſuch 

ernal Relations as that there are Eternal Truths, 
therefore conclude again that the Eſſences of 
ings are Eternal. | 
55, And indeed it is a great concluſion, and 


ch as would appear to be of the moſt mo- 

zntous importance were we to conlider it in 
full Power and Extent, View it in all thoſe | 
ble Truths it is pregnant with, and perſue it 
Wrough all thoſe weighty Conſequences that 
ng upon it. At preſent I remark, that it gives | 
> beſt and indeed only intelligible account of | 
ernal Truths, and lays the firmeſt Foundation 
Science which has ſuch Truths for its Pro- 
Objects, and is the moſt ſtrongeſt and moſt 
incible Bulwark againſt Scepticiſmm, which o- 
Aer wiſe muſt unavoidably break in upon us, it 
Ing impoſſible to give an intelligible account 
the Stability of Science as well as of Eternal- 
ities but upon the ſuppoſition of the Eters 
e Exiſtence of the Simple Eſſences of things. 
lat indeed renders all things clear and plain, 
Ikes a light through the regions of Truth, 
au makes as bright a Day in the Intellectual, 
the Sun does in the Natural World. But let 
s Hypotheſis be given up, and we are im- 
diately in the Darkneſs, and for ever Con- 
nd to it. For if the Eſſences of things be not 
ral, then neither are the Relations, ( ſince 
pid G that 
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i 82 The Theory of | 
that which is not cannot be related) and if of 
Eternal Relations, then no Eternal Truths, lf 
if no Eternal Truths, then no Science. | 
506. Which indecd is but another way of 
ferring the ſame concluſion from the ſame g 
neral ground, viz. The inſeparable Connexy 
that being related has with Abſolute Being, 1 
„ whereas before it is argued thus, If thing 
4. Eternally related, then they Eternally are, bl 
things are Eternally related, therefore they WW 
ternally are. The Argument may as wel 
turn'd thus, If things are not Eternally, then tial 
are not Eternally related, or there are no Eten 
Relations. But there are Eternal Relations, tha 
fore again things Ecernally are, viz. Becauk 
the Abſurdity that would follow from the al 
trary ſuppoſition, which it ſeems is no lels ti 
10 the utter Abolition of Eternal Truths, and i 
Ml them of all Science. A vaſt and firighttul Ru 
to which the diſſolution of Ten thouſand Wa 
| bears no Proportion, but ſuch as cannot: 
[ {ibly be avoided if theſe eternal Eſſences of thu 
| the Corner Stones of the Building, be once 
moved. 


57. There is I know a moſt notable De 
; for this found out by rhe Sy/tematical Men, 

9 being loth upon As iſtotle's Account to . 
| the Doctrin of Eternal Eſſences, and more! 


well knowing that the Conſequence of f 
would be to undermine their own Syſtems, ll 
contrived a way how to avoid both theſe! 


conveniencies, and ſuch a one as ante 


ö upon their own to let go that of Eternal In 
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e of an Objection ar the ſame time. It is 
ed as you will conſider it, and as the ſide 
n which you View it, an Objection one way, 
| 2 Salvo another. An Objection againſt the 
rnal Exiſtence of things as inferr'd from their 
Wing eternal Relations, and a Salvo for their 
Wing ſuch' Habitudes and Relations not with- 
ding their non Exiſtence. And becauſe it 
ears with ſome ſhew of Reaſon; and with a 
t deal of Authority, and withal falls in ſo 
= in our way, it may be worth our 
ee to conſider it. Let us hear then what 
coger. my - 
. They tell us very gravely (if I conceive 
Ir meaning well enough to expreſs it) that 
Whele Propoſitions of neceſſary and eternal 
th which are the Objects of Science, theſe 
Witudes and Relations of things belong to 

and are affirm'd of them, not Abſolutely 
if then in actual Being) but only ex Hypo- 
upon ſuppoſition or condition of their Ex- 
g; !o that whenſoever they ſhall have actual 
ence they ſhall alſo have ſuch Relations. 
preſent Affirmation of which imports only 
dnditional Connexion between the Subject 
what is affirm'd of it, ſo that one cannot 
grithout the other, but not an abſolute Poſi- 
of either. Accordingly they will tell you 
the term (is) when tis of the ſecond Adject, 
hen we ſay Man is, has indeed the force 
Verb, and ſignifies the Exiſtence of the 
ect to which it is annex'd. But when tis 
he 3d; AdjeQ as when we lay Man is an 
(3 2 Ants 
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Animal, then it loſes its own proper ſignificalf 


8 


* 


on and only Unites the Subject with the Pr 
cate, and is no longer a Verb, but only ( 

verbalis, a verbal Conjunction, and fo a H 
of Syncategorematical Term, ſuch as is not 5 
rectly Significative by it ſelf, but only ſerve 
bind and hold the extremes together in the {ali 
of a Propoſition. So that in ſhort 'tis no 
actual Exiſtence of either extremes, but will 
their Connexion that is affirm'd. Nor their 
tual, but their Hypothetical Connexion. Th 
ſor example, when from the Ideal Relation 
is in this neceſſary Propoſition, Man is an 4 
mal, it is argued therèfore Man is, they will 
you that the copulative Particle (is) imp 
not the Exiſtence, but only the Connexio 
the extremes. But then if from that very tit 
it be again urged, That therefore the extra 
are becaule they are connexed, it being inp 
ſible there ſhould be any Connexion betwt 
things that are not, you {ſhall have them f 
explain the Ideal Connexion of ſuch a Propdl 
on after a Conditional manner, making the 
iſtence of the Subject to be the condition d 
Wherein they ſeem in effect to diſtinguiſh 
twofold Connexion or Relation, one Abſolut 
Actual, and another Hypothetical or upon! 
poſition, and to apply the latter to the cal 
hand, as not inferring the exiſtence of the till 
io connected. For 'tis plain, that they own" 
the extremes are ſome way or other connedl 
Cas tis necellary they ſhould to folve not d 
the truth and the neceſſity, but even the | 
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Dale of the Propoſition ) And 'tis as plain, 2%. 
hat they deny the Connexion to be actual and 
al. And 'tis as plain, 3/y. That they give a 
Wnditional explanation of the manner of it. 
> which purpoſe you have a very conſiderable 
etaphyſician and Divine delivering himſelf 
5s, If any one demands 1 PR | 
it (is) ſniffes in neceſ- Kron, etaph. p. 444. 
Propoſitions, that conſiſt of non exſting ex- 
es, 1 anſwer that that Term does not ſignify 
actual and real Conjunction of the extremes ex- 
ug in the thing it ſelf, bat only that the pre- 
ae is of the Reaſon or Eſſence of the Subject, 
| does neceſſarily cohere with it, As for inſtance, 
n we ſay that Man is an Animal, abſtracting 
the difference of time, we mean nothing elſe, 
that ſuch is the Nature of Man, that he cannot 
ade, but he will be an Animal. Whereupoz Su- 
L ſays that theſe Propoſitions are reduced to an 
thetic Senſe, He does 10 indeed, and by Hy- 
hetic Senſe ſeems to mean the ſame as an Hy- 
hetic Union of the Extremes. ?Tis true in- 
d that a conditional Senſe is another thing 
a conditional Union, as not formally import- 
any Union at all, but only that there would 
ne if ſuch a Condition were put, which is 
the only thing that conditional Union ( tho' 
ally importing Union) can really and In- 
pidly ſignify. But this ſeems not to be what 
intend either by the one or by the other, 
lomething of a different importance, there 
g An, appearance in their way of talking of 
+ things as if they apprehended a ſort of 
Gy Union 


J 
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Union of a Nature purely Conditional betwelf 
the extremes of the propoſition. For do th 
mean that one of the Extremes is Abſolutely, if 
if you pleaſe rather, actual and really in the thi 
it ſelf United to the other? No, that you ſeth 
expreſly declare againſt. But then do they mal 
that there is no manner of Union at all, but 
would be one in ſuch a certain Caſe or Si 
ſition? So indeed one would be really to thlll 
by their ſaying that it is not actual and real. il 
yet this cannot reaſonably be thought to be i 
meaning neither, ſince a Connexion in a PU 
ſition that only mould be, will amount to as mi 

as a Truth that only would be. And will 
of them ſay that, viz. That the Truth d 
Propoſition is only a Truth that would be? 
therefore methinks they ſhould not mean, 
cauſe then there would be no preſent Trutt 
ſo much Senſe in the Propoſition, in which 
they themſelves avowedly maintain that the] 
dicate is United with the Subject, and thai 
only as to the formal Operation of the . 
but alſo as to the Nature of the things themk De 
making the Truth or Falſhood of the Judg! 
to conſiſt in its Uniting or Diſuniting thing 
cording as they are antecedently in 1 
ſeves United or not United. But then! 


gum 


they are for a Union of Ideas in propoli f. 
of Eternal Truth, and yet declare againl = 


actual and real one, how are they Unit 
not by a conditional Union? For as they wil 
ſay that the Union of Ideas in ſuch prope 
is actual and real, ſo they dere not ſay it i 
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WW they ſhould diſſolve the Trath of thofe Pro- 
tions which they allow to be even neceſſary. 
Wd therefore what Union can we preſume to 
intended by them but a conditional Union, 
Wich tho? really none at all, yet ſeems by them 
be apprehended 5 I confeſs enough) 
a diſtinct fort of Union, and ſuch as is fuf- 
ent to ſalve the prefent Truth of a neceſſary 
poſition. 7 3 tis remarkable that 
jen the great Metaphy- ... 
"FA 4 laid har of Diſput. 31. Sect. 12. Num. 45. 
poſitions now under Conſideration are reduced 
conditional Senſe, he by and by adds, atq; hine 
he Connexiones in hoc Senſu, that is in the con- 
onal Senſe before ſpoken of. But now by a 
nexion in a Conditional Senſe, what can he 
ſuppoled to mean other than a Conditional 
nexion ? But however that be, (for tis not 
to explain Mens meaning when they do not 
underftand themſelves ) this in the mean 
Es clear and certain, that they do not allow 
real or actually exiſting Union or Connex- 
between the extremes in Propoſitions of eter- 
Truth, Which is as much as my preſent 
ern will require. ä 

9. And that I deliver the Scholaſtic Senſe 
tly in this matter at leaſt, let the great Su- 
[peak both for himſelfand me. Who hav- 
before derermin'd that 
Ellences of things may 
ſeſtroy'd, becauſe actual Exiſtence is ſepara- 
from them, and Eſſence without Exiſtence 
othing (the force of which way of Argu— 


4 ing 


| 


Diſput. 31. Sect. 12. Num. 35. 


it ſelf, Or 25. as it only ſignifies the Predia 
to be of the Eſſence of the Subject, whether 
extremes exiſt or not. In the firſt Senſe he ly 
that without doubt the Truth of Propoſitions 
pends upon the Exiſtence of the Extremes, 
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ing ſhall be conſider'd in its place) he begin 
to bethink himſelf, as indeed it was time, whellf 
ther ſuch an utter Annihilation of Eſſences (ſug 
I ſuppoſe he means as takes away their exiſte 
abſolutely, and not only as in the ſtate of N; 
ture, ſince otherwiſe there would be no occaſi 
for his Objection) would not ſhock the Foul 
dation of eternal Truths in Eſſential Prædica 
ons, as allo on the other {ide whether the Pol 
tion of ſuch Truths would not. infer the Stabi 
ry and Perpetuity of thoſe Eflences. And ati 
ome debate upon the matter he reſolves t 
Queſtion thus, by diſtiaguiſhing upon the W 
eſt, by which the extremes are United, whi 
he ſays has a double ſignification. Either in 
as it ſignifies an actual and real ConjunCtioni 
the Extremes, and ſuch as exiſts in the thu 


But in the other Senſe (that which he ſupp 
to be of the preſent concern) the Propoſitions 
ſays are true tho' the extremes do not exiſt, NM 
are of neceſſary and eternal Truth, becaule li 
the Copula eff in the ſoremention'd Senſe d 
not ſignify Exiſtence, it does not attribute to 
extremes an actual reality in themſelves, 1 
therefore does not requiie Exiſtence, or a6 
reality to its Truth. So that according to | 
account of Szarez the deſtruction of Eſſenced 
not overthrow eternal Truths, nor does the f 


\ 
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jon of eternal Truths infer the Stability and E- 
ernity of Eſſences, but as eternal Truths may be 
ho' the things are not, ſo the things may not be 
ho' eternal Truths are. And all by vertue of 
this neat Solution. Wherein it would be ſtrange 
f he ſhould not be follow'd by the leſſer Syſ- 
tems, ſince it can do ſuch rare feats. According- 
ly not many diſtinctions more current in the 
Schools than this, 1t being an expedient for a 
double ſervice. For by this they reckon they 
ſhall avoid the Eternal Exiſtence of things not- 


{ame time Salve the Doctrin of Eternal Truths 
notwithſtanding the Non-exiſtence of things. 

60, But 1 beleive upon a cloſer Conſidera tion 
of the matter, it will appear that they do neither. 
The ſolution indeed is formal and plauſible, eſ- 
pecially with the Authority of Szarez to recom- 
mend it, and will ſerve very well for the ſatis- 
faction of a young Scholar at a Logic Lecture, 
or to acquit himſelf with at a Diſputation, but 
| think when that's don, he may e'n lay it aſide 
tor any other uſe or Vertue there is in it. Let 
it be here conſider'd however that were there 
more in this Scholaſtic account of Eternal Truths 
than there will be found to be, yet when a thing 
sclearly and diſtinctly proved, and appears with 
the utmoſt evidence of demonſtration to be true, 


nal Relations of things to their Coeternal Exiſ- 


ſnould make us depart from it, tho ſuch as we 


withſtanding their Eternal Truths, and yet at the 


(asT think the conſequence does from the Eter- 
tence ) *tis not the Aſſault of an Objection that 


know not well how to put by. Becauſe this 
would 


go. The Theory of © 
would be to prefer Obſcurity before Light, and 
to give up what we plainly and clearly ſee for 
what we do not ſee, which with the beſt maſt. W 
ers of Reaſon is thought a Conduct not very 
reaſonable. But leaving the advantage of this i 
Plea to thoſe that have more need of it, let us Wi 
conſider what is here with ſo much Authori 
offer'd, and with ſuch obſequiouſneſs — 
61. Firſt then I remark that when theſe Men 
ſay (as I conceive they do in effect, if not in 
terms) that in Propoſitions of neceflary and e. 
ternal Truth the Affirmation is only ex Hyporheh, 
and imports only a conditional Connexion; &. 
Or at leaſt when they ſay it is not actual they 
do by conſequence allow that in caſe the At- 
firmation be abſolute, and ſuch as imports an 
actual, real and preſent Conjunction of Ideas, 
Ul the ſubjects of ſuch Affirmations muſt have a 
4 real Exiſtence. For when the Argument pro- 
ceeds from the Relations of things to their Ex- 
iſtence, and they deny the conſequence, and that 
for this reaſon, becauſe things are related not i 
Abſolutely or Actually, but only as their mean- 
ing ſeems to be) ex Hypotheſi, this is as good as 
to ſay that Exiſtence does not follow from all 
'Relation but only from that which is Abſolute 
er Actual, which is in effect to grant, that il 
things were actually Related then indeed they 
would actually Exiſt. And accordingly had this 
been the Argument, they would not have de- 
ny'd the Conſequence, but the minor Propoſitt- 
on. For this latter Conſequence they implicitly 
grant, tho they deny the firſt, and it is exprefy 
own 
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Wown'd by Szarez in the Application of his Diſ- 


o W:ia&ion, when he ſays that in the firſt Senſe 


iir. that of actual and real Conjunction of 
the Extremes) without doubt the Truth of Propo- 
ſions depends upon the Exiſtence of the Extremes, 
o then that conſequence which they deny from 
Relations in general, they grant as to a certain 
determinate Species of Relation, viz. That which 
Tis Abſolute or Actual. Only they deny that 
things are ſo related. 3% 

62. Here then turns the Point, and here, with 
my Metaphyſical Maſter's good leave, I hum- 
bly contend that in. Propoſitions of neceſſary 
Truth, the relations of things do belong to them, 
and are likewiſe affirm'd of them, not ex Hypo- 
theſi, or upon condition of their Exiſting, but 
Abſolutely, that there is not a conditional but 
an Abſolute Union of Ideas, or according to the 
Language of Suarez that there is an actual and 
real Conjunttion of the Extremes, For firſt, there 
is no Union or Relation of things but what pro- 
perly ſpeaking is Abſolute and Actual, and if 
things are not ſo related, how are they related 
at all? For what is it for things to be related 
ex Hypotheſi? It can mean no other than to be ſo, 
it ſuch a Condition be pur. Well but then till 
it be put, there is no Relation. And if that con- 
dition upon which the Relation is ſuſpended be 
the Exiſtence of the things as they ſay, (telling 
us that things ſhall have ſuch Properties or Re- 
lations if or when they Exiſt) then till they do 
actually Exiſt, by their own Confeſſion they have 
them not, and fo are not related. As on w_ 

| other- 
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otherſide, if it otherwiſe appears that they 
are, then by their own Confeſſion again it fol. 
lows that they do Exiſt. The ſhort is, what. 
ever truly is, is Acta, and whatever is not Ay, 
really is not. Theſe I take to be clear Propoſi. 
tions, and therefore if in neceſſary and Eternal 
Truths the Relations of things are only ex 
Hypotheſi, or not Actual, then as yet thoſe Re. 
lations are not, nor conſequently thoſe Etern\| 
Truths which are Founded in thoſe Relations, 
contrary to what they themſelves ſuppoſe. . Re. 
lation then is the ſame as actual Relation nd 
Union the ſame as actual Union, and for thingy 
to be only Conditionally Related or United i; 
really to be Unrelated to, and ſeperated: from one 
another, which whoever ſays of the Ideas of 
Eternal Truths will I doubt in the conſequence 
be found to deny ſuch Truths. From which 
indeed I ſee not how theſe Men can be ex. 
cuſed in denying as they do the Connexion of 
theſe Ideas to be actual and real, that being as 
good as to ſay that it is none at all. For as it 
no Connexion of Ideas there is no Truth in the 

Propoſition, ſo if no actual and real Connexion, 
there is no Connexion, which farther ſhews the 
confuſion and inconſiſtency of theſe Men in main: 
taining a Connection of Ideas, and yet denying 
the Actuality and Reality of it. 

63. But ſtay, if to be related is in reality the 
ſame as to be actually related, and ſo all Ha- 
bitudes and Relations of things are Abſolute and 
Actual, what ſhall we ſay then as to Hypothe- 


' tical Propoſitions ? For are there not many _ 
1 | ro- 
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W Propoſitions among Eternal Truths, and are not 
T choſe Truths Relations, and are not thoſe Relati- 
ons then Hypothetical? The Objection indeed is 
not a little puzling and ſurprizing, but yet till 
it appears to me moſt clear and evident that there 
can be no Truth or Relation of things but what 
is Abſolute and Actual. This therefore I might 
juſtly ſtand by, according to the rule before ob- 
ſerv d, whatever becomes of the Objection. But” 
however as to that I anſwer, that the Relations 
even of theſe Hypothetical Propoſitions are as 
Abſolute and Actual as in any other, and 'tis 
only the form of them that impoſes upon us, and 
makes it ſeem otherwiſe, To clear this para- 
doxical Aſſertion we muſt diſtinguiſh in a Hy- 
pothetical Propoſition between that which is | 
ſuſpended upon the condition, and the whole 
Conditional. As in this Propoſition, if a Square 
has 4 ſides, it has 4 Angles. That which is here 
ſuſpended upon the condition is a Square's hav- 
ing 4 Angles, the conditional it ſelf is, its having 
4 Angles if it has 4 Sides. Now that which 1s 
affirm'd here of a Square is not that which is ſuſ- 
pended upon the condition, vi. its having 4 
Angles, tho' that otherwiſe be true, (as may ap- 
pear in a Propoſition of the like form, where 
the thing ſuſpended is materially falſe, as in this, 
if the Soul be extended it's a Body) but this 
intire conditional, that it has 4 Angles if 4 Sides. 
And conſequently the Relation that is here attri- 
buted as belonging to a Square is not that which 
is ſuſpended upon the Condition, (for if ſuſpen- 
ded how attributed?) but the intire Cnr 
na 
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nal it ſelf. There *tis plain the Connexion of 
Relation lies, becauſe therein lies the Truth and 
Power of the Propoſition, (even according tl 
themſelves who make the Truth of an Hypo: Wil 
thetical Propoſition to conſiſt not in the Truth 
of the antecedent or conſequent, but in the Con. 
nexion of them, otherwiſe call'd the Trath of the 
Conſequence ) and *tis as plain that the Relation 
is Ablolute and Actual, for tho? the having 
Angles be under Condition, yet 'tis abſolutely 
affirm'd of a Square that if it has 4 Sides it has 
4 Angles. This whole Conditional, J ſay, is 4% 
lutely affirm'd, and indeed is the only thing tha 
is properly affirm'd at all, as will moſt evidently 
appear from the contradiction to it, which as «if 
very Logician knows muſt fall, not upon that i 
part which is Saſpeaded upon the Condition, but 
upon the Conditional it ſelf. But the contradia: 
on muſt be to the part Affirm d, or elſe it is nd 
juſt Contradiction. The intire Conditional there 
fore is truly the part Affirm'd, and conſequent 
the Relations properly lies in that part, which s 
not Suſpended upon a farther condition, (fot 
then you might run” on 4d Iufinitum, and ya 
prove Nothing, becauſe you reſt ao where) but 
Abſolute, Actual, and without reſerve. So tiut 
in ſhort, tho* ſome part of the Propoſition dt 
under ſuſpenſe, (which is that which gives it ti 
form of a Hypothertic, and diſtinguiſhes it fro 
a Categoric Propoſition whereof the whole is Ab 
ſolute ) yet that wherein the Relation and 'Trutl 
of the Propoſition preciſely lies is Abſolute and 


Poſitive, and runs as peremptorily as _—_ 
| at. 
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qtegoric Propoſition whatſoever. For an Hypo- 
hetical Propoſition affirms as much as any other, 
and as Abſolutely as any other, ſo far as it af- 
irms, (for the part under ſuſpence is no part of 
he Affirmation) and therefore is indeed upon 
he whole ſtrictly Thetical. Properly ſpeaking 
herefore there is no ſuch thing as a Propoſitt- 
n purely Hypothetic, that is in Senſe as well 
form, becauſe ſuch a Propoſition affirms. 
Pothing, and conſequently can prove nothing, 
Ind ſo would be of no uſe in Argumentation. 
Wind that this is the very right of the matter 
Woſt undeniably appears from the Reſolution and 
roof of a Hypothetical Propoſition which is prov- 

{ by and reſolves into a Categoric ground, there 
Ying no other way of proveing the Truth of 
Wis Propoſition, or as a Logician would here ra- 
er ſpeak, this Conſequence, that if a Sqaure has 
Sides it has 4 Angles, but by this Enthymem, | 
ery Figure that has 4 Sides has 4 Angles, &. 
kich you ſee is an Abſolute Affirmative, and 
deed the very ſame thing, only more generally 
xpreſs'd with what the other intends, 

64. But what, you'l ſay, may not a thing be . 
Hrm'd ex Mypotheſi? What tho' the 1ntire Con- 
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tional be the thing abſolutely affirmed of a 
by Wquare, that if it has 4 Sides it has 4 1 
the not the thing Suſpended, its having 4 Angles, 
on Wirm'd at leaſt Conditionally? No, the Affirma- 
on of the propoſition falls, even as the Contra- 


Ction to it does, upon the whole Conditional, 
d not upon the part depending on the Con- 


tion, But is it not the common Language of 


| 
| 
| 
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the World to ſay ſuch a thing is affirm'd a 
Hypotheſi!? ſo indeed we generally ſpeak, au 
there is ſcarce any, thing that more impoſg 
upon our underſtandings than general forms q 
ſpeaking, the firſt Authors whereof had not a 
wales the exacteſt Apprehenſion of the Aprez 
ments and Differences of things. But let 
conſider what we ſay, and not think as pop 
[larly as we are forced ſometimes to ſpeak. Wha 
is it then to affirm a thing ex Hypotheſi? "Ti 
in ſhort to affirm ſo, if ſo. Now that whid 
impoſes here is becauſe the Word Afﬀerm is th 
leading Word, and that firſt ſtrikes and poſld 
les the fancy which is apt to imagin that affirm 
ing ex FHypotheſi is affirming, eſpecially conh 
der ing that Being thus includes Being Simply a 
was before remark'd. But to ſhew that ti 
rule has no place here, and that the whole i 
lacy of this matter may appear in open Vie 
we need but invert the Order of the Wor 
and inſtead of I affirm ſo if ſo, ſay, if fo, i 
_ affirm ſo. For hereby we may plainly ſee that wii 
is ſaid to be affirm'd ex Hypotheſi, is not ind 
affirm'd at all. For do J affirm the laſt ſo hen 
the thing under Condition? No, 'tis plain I 6 
not, but that ris the intire Conditional only tif 
/ T aftirm, and that I affirm Abſolutely; for 19 
ſolutely ſay of a Square, that it has 4 Angle! 
4 Sides. So that even in Hypothetica! Propotitiol 
the Connexion is Abſolute, ſince what ther 
paſſes for a Conditional affirming, is indeed | 
the ſtrictneſs of the thing an Abſolute affirmi 
of a Conditional. 6 
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Frtainment to the generality of Readers, but 
Wrhaps not ungrateful to thoſe that are more 
Wictaphyſically diſpoſed, who I doubt not will 
Wow me to continue a little farther the Diſ- 
ion of a point wherein the ſtability of our 
Welent Theory is ſo much concern'd, and which 
more particularly of ſuch neceſſary importance 


1 r the clearing up the Doctrin of Eternal Truths, 
en which none in the Rational way 1s of grea- 
ne Conſequence to be well ſtated and rightly un- 


ſtood, as being the Groundwork and Foun- 
ation even of Science it ſelf. Without which 


i * v- | 

* defining our ſelves to be Rational Creatures 
il ſerve rather for our Diſtinction from the 
„ess, than for any great Privilege we have 


Pore them. 
66. To proceed then, it appears that all real 


elation or Union of Ideas is properly Abſolute 
ora Id Actual, and Ahat to ſay things are Conditi- 
„ ally or Hypothetically Related or United to 
ue another is only a laige and improper way of 
Jaco king, ſince in reality a Conditional Union or 


elation is none at all. For till the Condition be 


1 t there is no Relation, even according to the 
m Suppoſitionat ſelf, and when it is pur, then 
Ii becomes Abſolute and Actual. The Relation 
glel chings therefore muſt be Ablolute and Actual, 
tian none. Which appears yet more fully in this, 


gere et even thoſe Propoſitions which are Hypot het i- 

WW |: their form, are yet Abſolute and Categoric 
to what they truly affirm. Where they e 
all, they affirm Abſolutely, and where the 
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65. Iam ſenſible that this will be but dry En* | 
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Affirmation does not lie, there no Relation (il 
be pretended. The Relation therefore that oil 
even in ſuch Propoſitions, is Actual, and then 
fore they that deny theſe Actual Relations if 
things in Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, do 
good as deny that there are any Relations i 
things at all, and ſo by the neareſt conſequem 
( which I think would be a very bad one) th 
there gre any ſuch Truths. This then evident 
proves againſt the Men of the Hypotherical vi 
that in Propoſitions of neceſſary Truth the R 
tions and Habitudes of things are Abſolute a 
Actual, becauſe in the firſt place properly ſped 
ing there are none but ſuch. 

67. But then beſides, tho* we ſhould ſupp 
ſuch a thing in general as a Conditional or Hh 
pothetical Relation, and that things might be i 
Iy and really United or Related ex Fiypoti 
(which you ſee appears to be an unſound and! 
confider'd Notion, {ſince the thing affirm'd pr 
perly is the intire Conditional, and not whit 
under the condition) yet however that it 150 
ſo in Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, but tl 
there the Relations of things. are Abſolute a 
Actual, and ſuch as import a preſent and 
Union and Connexion between them, will 
ther appear if we conſider, 2/y. That theſe 
ceſſary Propoſitions do not hang in ſuſpenſe ti 
to be actually verify'd and made good when 
Subjects of them ſhall come to have an Exiltell 
in Nature, (for then beſides that this would mil 
their truth depend upon the will of God evell 
the Exiſtence of things does, and ſo turn 9 
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y into, Contingent Truth, their truth would 
alſo Confined. to Time, which is copterary to 
notion and ſuppoſition of Eternal Truths) 

tare at this preſent, or any aſſignable inſtant 
ually True, and that as much as ever they 
or can poſſibly be. As for inſtance, a Cir- 
has equal Diameters. This is a Propoſition 
neceſſary and Eternal, and I may alſo ſay of 
ſolute Truth. For does this Propoſition de- 
d upon any Condition for the Truth of it? 
it not as Abſolutely and Actually true to ſay 
it a Circle is Round, as to ſay that God is 
ſt? This latter they themſelves will allow to 
a Propoſition wherein the Relation is Actual 
| why not then in the other? The Form of the 
polition is the ſame, Roundneſs being as Ab- 
utely affirm'd of a Circle as Juſtice is of God, 
| the matter of the Propoſition is alike aeceſſa- 
Roundneſs being comprehended in the Idea 
a Circle even as Juſtice is in the Idea of God, 
dwhy then does the Truth of one dependupon 
ondit ion any more than the Truth of the other? 
65, Much leſs can it depend upon a Future 
adition. For 'tis an Actual Truth, and can 
Actual Truth depend upon a Future Con- 
ion? Then it is not Actual. But I pray what 


e oat Future Condition that ſhall verify this 
> tWpolition, a Circle is Round, or a Circle has 
nal Diameters? It's Exiſtence in Nature? But 
ſtenſides that Equality of Diameters is here Abſo- 


ly attributed to a Circle as a Property actually 
onging to it, what if ic ſhould never Exiſt in 
ture? What if there ſhould never be ſuch a 
H 2 | thing 
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thing as a material Circle? This is a very ſy 
polable Cale, for matter is a Created Being, a 
conſequently no neceſſary Emanation of God, 
a thing purely Contingent, as is alſo Figur:t 
mode of matter, Iis poſſible therefore 9 
ſuch a thing as a material Circle, or a Cin 
in Nature might never have been, not to i 
at preſent that what is here ſuppoſed only x 
Poſſibility is indeed really and actually they 
Caſe, there being no iuch thing (as was obſcnil 
in the preceding Argument) as a Circle exif 
ly perfect to be found ia rerum Natard, Wl 
what then, is the Propoſition ever the leſs adi 
ly True? So indeed it ſhould and muſt necd 
rily be if the Natural Exiſtence of a mate 
Circle were the Condition of its Truth, beca 
ſuch a Circle might not be, and in ftrictne 
Facto is not. But is it ſo ? No, Truth is the fi 
Actual invariable thing notwithſtanding, wha 
any of theſe things do exiſt in Nature or! 
and 'tis actually 'I rue of the Circle that it! 
equal Diameters, whether there be any G 
in Nature or nc, which as it plainly ſhews 0 
theſe and the like Propoſitions are not cond 
ing ſenſible but Intellectual Figures, (as wal 
ſerv'd in the preceding Argument) ſo it as p 
ly convinces that the actual Truth of the! 
poſition does not depend upon the Exiſtence 
a material Circle as the condition of it. 
was it not actually true before there was 
and would it not be equally true if there 
none, and is it a whit the more true becauk 
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ie Exiſtence of material Circles? Strange in- 
cd would be the Power of a pair of Com- 
ſes, if in drawing a Circle upon a Table it 
kes a Truth too, and ſuch as would ſerve 
ach for the Advantage of Practical beyond 
Wcculative Geometry. Since the former upon 
is ſuppoſition would really. make Geometric 
Wruths, whereas the latter pretends only to Con- 
plate and demonſtrate them. 
69. But how after all does it Cotemplate them ? 
hat as Futurities or Potentialities ? Or as things 
at have a ſtate of Actuality, and a Preſential- 
b of Being? The latter without all queſtion. 
r zeceſſary Truth in the very notion of it implies 
uality of Being, ( ſince whatever is not, muſt 
contingent if ever it be) and therefore is of 
eflity a Preſent and an Actual thing. And 
cordingly when I demonſtrate ſuch a Truth 
No not foretel what will be, but I demonſtrate 
at actually is, and what indeed ever will be 
d, but in no other Senſe than as what neceſ- 
ly is will be, that is, becauſe it immutably 
vhat it is- Indeed actual Exiſtence is of the 
ſy Eltence of neceſſary Truth, it Eſſentially is, 
Metaphy ſicians ſay of the Divine Nature, and 
refore cannot but be, or as they ſay of one 
ts prime Attributes, it is a unc Staus, a pre- 
t ſtanding and immoveable am, wherein there 
either beginning nor ending, neither motion 
alteration, neither flux nor fucceſſion, neither 
nor future (any other wiſe than after our 
ner of conception, and as it may be {aid to 
it with thoſe differences of time, even as 
H 3 Eter- 
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Eternity it ſelf does) but an actual, pan 
nent and ſimultaneous preſent, all Totaly xy 
Iutirely, as well as Tzterminably exiſting. W. 
Divine Characters among many others that mig 
be aſſign'd, do by the way repreſent it to hay 
nearer Union than is ordinarily imagin'd, y 
him, of whom it is ſaid, to day have I beg 
thee, and before Abraham was I am. 


70. Tis impoſſible for the Mind of Mail 
conceive any thing to be of a more abſolute: 
actual Nature than neceſſary and Eternal Tl 
is. There is nothing of Potentiality, Cay » 
ty, Futurity, Poſſibility, or Suſpenſe in it, i 
not the leaſt Compoſition of Power and AQ 
is alwaies in its laſt Perfection and final d 
pletion of Being, not capable of being 
more or leſs perfect, or any otherwiſe than 
For indeed the intrinſic neceſſity of its 
ture does of it ſelf exclude all ſich Objed 
potentiality, or ſtate of Exiſting in Powd| 
abſolutely contrary to and inconſiſtent wit 
very eſſential and ſpecific Character. It ti 
fore alwaies in Act, and indeed no leſs tha 
Aus Purus, a Pure, Mere and Abſolute! 
having a firm, ſettled and neceſſary Stablll 
it ſelf, altogether independent upon and 1 
unconcern'd with the Exiſtence or Non-exll 
of Creatures, or any of the things of Ti 
any of their Changes or Revolutions, 
midſt of which it ſtands as a fix'd and un 
able Central Point. Por as Truth did 0 
gin with the World, ſo neither would it end 
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but whether there be a * Exit igitur Veritas eri amſi 
World or no, continues Salle. lib. r ag 
> ſame ſteady permanent 

vality, which again by the way =_— be an 
mation to us how nearly it ſtands related to 
Wn, who is wit hoat any V ariableneſs or ſhadow of 
* ning, and who is the ſame yeſterday, to Day, 
forever. 

| 4 And indeed all Contemplation, and all 
ence, and all Demonſtration proceed upon this 
Found as their Fundamental Suppoſition. As 
uth is the general Object of Contemplation, 
Lontemplation is of the things that are, 76 3vrwy 
che Platoniſts ſpeak, things that have a reali- 
and a preſent Actuality of Being in them. 
Contemplation is an Intellectual Sight, or 
ntal View and Inſpection of things, and ac- 
dginly Aquinas ſays (22d. Q. 180. Art. 3d.) 
it, that it belongs ad ipſum Simplicem intuitum 
itatis, to the very ſimple intuition of Truth. 
now all View or Intuition is of a preſent Re- 
y, of an Object that is in Act, or that actu- 
is, and by the Actuality of its Nature ob- 
wely terminates, and as it were Actualixes the 
er that is converſant about it. Thus *tis in 
ble View, and thus *tis alſo in that which is 
llectual. And therefore that Truth which is 
Object of that Intellectual Viſion which we 
erſtand by Contemplation, and even Gram- 
cally expreſs by Theory, cannot be a thing 
Fotentia, but muſt be a real and an actual 
ure, And ſo for Science, that alſo is exclu- 
of all Potentiality in its formal Object, which 
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it alwaies ſuppoſes to be in A. For to knoylf 
is to Perceive a thing determinately to be 0, of 
in ſuch a State, and therefore unleſs it actually 
in that ſtate, my knowledge will not be © 
tormable to its Object, which is impoſſible er 
to a Contradiction. Becauſe then I ſhall kn 
and not know at the ſame time. "T's true inde 
Science is {aid by our Metaphylicians to abſt 
from Exiſtence. But this Maxim Cas will bew 
appear hereafter ) is to be underſtood not of 
iſtence Abſolutely and Simply, but only of I 
iſtence Secundum quid, or according to the 
{ſent State of Nature in the ſenſible World. Ai 
from this kind of Exiſtence indeed it does Ai 
ſtract, it being purely Accidental to Science wii 
ther things do thus Exiſt or no. But as to H 
ſtence at large, Science is ſo far from Abſtr 
ing from that, that it neceſſarily involves andi 
plies it. Accordingly Science by the ſame | 
thors is ſaid to Suppoſe its Object. Which 
does, not only in zo: Proving it, ( for {ol 
the Subalternate Sciences ſuppoſe their Object 
taking them from the Superior Science when 
they are proved, and that only their generalon 
becauſe they prove their particular Concluſidl 
but alſo in neceſſarily prerequiring according 
natural Order at leaſt the Actual Being d 
For a thing muſt firit be ſo, before it call 
known to be ſo, or elſe it will be known t0 
otherwiſe than it is, And according to this) 
ter Senſe of ſuppoſing its Object, even when) 
ence does prove it, (as in many caſes it dos 


does alſo ſuppoſe it at the ſame time, and by by 
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ame Act. For in like manner as to Demonſtrati- 
tho' the Object be not here ſuppoſed, as that 


| 
| 
| 


ly fWgnoifics 07 proved, or taken for granted as al- 
calcady proved, but the quite contrary, yet it is 


Muppoſed as to reality and actuality of being in 
Sc thing it ſelf. For Demonſtration tho? ir 
roduces Knowledge, yet it ſuppoſes the thing 
own. I don't {ay it ſuppoſes it to be known, 
bor then it needs not prove it) but only that 


A ſuppoſes the thing which is known, and which 


y the Evidence of the Demonſtration comes to 
e known, that is, it ſuppoſes the thing to be 
Maally in that ſtate of being, wherein afterwards 


t appears to be, or in other Words, it ſuppoſes 
ics 4terial, tho' not its formal Object. For in- 
eed unleſs a thing be firſt of all conceiv'd ac- 
ording to the order of Nature to be ſo or ſo ac- 
ually and really in it ſelf, 'tis not all the Logic 
or Philoſophy in the World that will be able to 
prove it to be ſg. For all that our Reaſon can do 
is only to follow the Nature of things, with 
which as it agrees or diſagrees ſo it is true or 
alle, and if things are not already ſo in them- 
ſelves we cannot make them ſo, however by the 
falle colours of Sophiſtry we may deceive our 
elyes or others into wrong Perſwaſions about 
them. In ſhort then, Truth is preſuppoſed to all 
Underſtanding, and to all Acts of it as a ſtatedActu- 
al and Determinate Nature, out of which ſuppoſiti- 

on 1t would neither be contemplable, nor knowa- 

ble, nor Demonſtrable, nor ſo much as Intelligible. 

72. TheleConliderations do, I tiknk,abundantly ; 
new the Actualit) of Truth, that it is not an 
Eſſence 
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| Efſence in Potentia as Effects are ſaid to be j 
their Cauſes, but an Abſolute and Actual Natur 


without any Capacity, Poſſibility, Conditional. 
ly or Suſpence. *Tis true indeed that in Pros 
ſitions that are the ſecondary Tranſcripts and. 
mages of theſe Eternal Truths the caſe is mui 
otherwiſe. Theſe are not alwaies in Act, becaukM 
they are the Effects of Humane Underſtanding, 
which is not it ſelf a pure Act, but an Eſſene 
Compounded of Act and Power (as all Created 
and Finite Beings are) and ofa contingent Na 
ture. and ſo can have no other. Effect but what 
is Potential and Contingent, and in no oth«M 
Senſe Actual and Neceſſary but only as we {aj 
every thing Actually and Neceſlarily is whik 
it is. But do we not talk of Neceſſary Propoſs 
tions, and Eternal Propoſitions ? And was it n« 


but juſt now contended that Propoſitions of Ne 
ceſſary and Eternal Truth are all over Actual and 
do not hang in Suſpence, &.? Jo ſet this Mat 


ter clear then (which is of ſome importance to 
be clear'd ) we muſt before we go any farthe 
diſtinguiſh of a twofold Order of Propoſitions 
Ideal and Mental, under Mental Comprehending 
allo Verbal, whether Spoken or Written. Jae 
Propoſitions are the very Simple Eſſences of things 
themſelves as they ſtand, ſo and ſo Related & 
United to each other according to an immuta- 
ble State and Order which they have in the In- 
telligible World, (as will be better Underſtood 
after I have fully Demonſtrated and given al 
account of that Ideal ſtate of things ) and indeed 


are no other than thoſe very Eternal * we 
have 
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eu ve been hitherto diſcourling of. And accord- 
ny ngly whenever we ſpeak of Neceſſary or Eter- 
wm Propoſitions as we uſually do, or Confound 
eh uch Propoſitions with Eternal Truths, as we alſo 
* Wuſually do, we muſt be underſtood (if we would 


Wc thought to ſpeak what is Intelligible ) of theſe 
Ideal Propoſitions, it being moſt evident that no 
Wother can be either Neceſſary or Eternal. 

73. By Mental Propoſitions is meant an In- 


— tellectual Cas the other is a real) Union or Diſ- 
* union of things, or a Joining or Disjoining of 
10 chings by an Act of the Underſtanding. Which 
| if it be as they are really in themſelves, then they 
yl are true, otherwiſe falle. For the Ideal Propo- 


ſitions being the ſame with Eternal Truths are 
che Originals and Standards of Mental one's, 
which are ſecond Draughts and Tranſcripts of 
them, and are true or falſe according to their 
Conformity of Difformity with them. Ideal Pro- 
politions are alwates Right, as having a real 
Identity with the Eternal Eſſences of things, and 
ſo being very Eſſential and Subſtantial Truth it 
elf, but Mental Propoſitions are right or wrong 
as they happen to agree or diſagree with the other. 
Ideal Propoſitions are Neceſſary and Eternal, 
Mental one's Temporary and Contingent. Ideal 
Propoſitions are the ſame as Truth in che Object, 
Mental one's (when right ) the ſame as Truth 
in the Subject. Or, the former may be faid 
to be Propoſitions in the Thing, the latter in the 
Underſtanding. And this Diſtinction is neceſſa- 
ry. For as there is Simple Truth in Things, as 
well as in the Apprehenſion, ſo there is alſo c_ 
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Which by the way make me extremely wonde 


Complex? Is there no Truth in rhings but what 
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plex Truth in Things, as well as in the Judge 
ment, or elſe upon what ſhall our Judgemenz 
proceed, and by what ſhall they be Meaſure! 


— , ty 8 © _ 89 ex 


what a certain Lagicin 
of conſiderable Account 
means by ſaying ( after h 
had divided Truth into Simple and Complex, ani 
had made Simple Truth to be in Things) tha 
Complex Truth, or as he calls it Veritas Then 
tis Complexi, is not in things, but in the Judge 
ment of the Mind, or in a Sentence. How, nd 
in Things? What is there then no Objective Trul 


Burgersdi&:s. Inſtitut. Log. 
p. 119. 


Simple? But ſure I thought there had been H 
ſential Relations and Habitudes to be Conſider! 
in things, as well as their Simple Eſſences. And 
are not thoſe Eſſential Habirudes Complex Truth! 
And how then is all Complex Truth in the Judg 
ment? Or if it be all in the Judgment, and none 
in the Thing, what then I pray is rhe Fout 
dation or Meaſure of that Judgment, and wh 
is the Object of it, what is it that we Thin, 
Study, Contemplate, and Reaſon about, and 
what will become of all Metaphyſical and Mathe 
matical Demonſtrations with other Rational Di 
curſes, and to go no farther, to. what purpole wa 
his Logic written, or how can it be know 
whether any one Propoſition in it be true 0! 
falſe, if there be no Complex Truth in Things 
but only in the Judzement? It would be vel) 
bad with Contemplative Men if there were 00 


other Complex Truth but what was in the AV 
4 thor 
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hor's Jadgment when he wrote this, But did 


dre oa tot, 2. 884 


erer any Man more ſtrangely Forget and Con- 
adit himſelf than he does when in the very 
ame Line and Breath he tells us that the Judge- 
dat of the Mind is ſaid to be True when it Com- 


1a ends thoſe things which are indeed Compou nded, and 


2 


ut viaesthoſe things which are indeed divided. And 
that 4 Propoſition is ſaid to be True when it agrees 
0087 things. And again, when he defines Logi- 
ot: Truth to be the Agreement of a Propoſition 


ich things, in Contradiſtinction to Moral Truth, 
Sw hich is its Agreement with the Judgement of 
ie Mind. But now how can all this be if there 
Wc no Complex Truth in Things, which there- 


ore I think is as plainly ſuppoſed by him here, 
Hs it was denied before. | 
0088 74. Now this Complex Truth in things is 


rhat I would call a Propoſition in things, or 
n Ideal Propoſition, even as a Complex Truth 
In Notion or Judgement 1s call'd a Propoſition 


00: Win the Underſtanding, the former being a kind 
" of Real, as the other is a Mental or Intellectual 
hat 


Propojition. For there is a Union in the thing, as 
yell as in the Conception, and I conſider this 
omplex Truth in things as that State of Real 
and Ellential Union or Relation which they 
immutably have in their Ideal or Intelligible 
Natures, And accordingly as the Union of things 
in Conception is what we mean by a Propoſition 
in the Mind, ſo the Union of things in them- 


es or their own Ideal Nature ſhould by the 

er / Ike Propoſition make a Propoſition in the Thing 

; « r 10 the Idea, ſuch as we (at leaſt confulely ) 
l 


mean 
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mean when we ſay this is a Neceſſary Propoſition, 
or this is an Eternal Propoſition, or this Props 
ſition is an Eternal Truth, &c. Which Denomi. 
nations cannot be applied to thoſe Mental Pro. 
poſitions which are the Creatures of our ow 
Underſtanding, and therefore muſt of right be 
long to thoſe Ideal one's, whereof the other ar 
but the Images, Expreſſions or Repreſentations 
For as Suarez lays of Tem 
poral Lams, that they an 
Participations of the Eternd 
Law, ſo I may ſay of Temporary Propoſitions 
ſuch as we poor trail Creatures, the late 0k 
ſpring of Time and Contingency compole ant 
put together in our Thoughts, that they are bu 
Participations of the Ideal and Eternal Propoſits 
ons, that Divine and Subſtantial Truth, whol: 
Spring riſes in the Intelligible, and whoſe rem 
ter Streams reach and glide through the barre 
Regions of our Natural and Senſible World. 
75. But to reſume our thred, leſt I or ny 
Reader loſe it, Tho' there is a conſtant AQ 
ality in Original Truth, yet it was ſaid not v0 
be ſo in the Tranſcripts and Images of it, vis 
the Propoſitions that expreſs and repreſent it. A 
whereas to this it was Objected that ?tis alſo fa 
of Propoſitions that they are Actual and unſiſ 
pended, &c. To this it is anſwer'd by dif 
guiſhing Propoſitions into a double Order, 14 
and Mental, or of the Obje& and of the Subj 
And that when we ſay of Propoſitions that tif 
are not alwaies in AQ, the Propoſitions intel 


ded are not Ideal but Mental Propoſitions. : 
o 


Tract. de Leg. lib. 2. chap. 
4. p. 66. 
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or thoſe of the Ideal Order, the pure and con- 
Hant Actuality of them is not only granted, but 
Il along contended for in all that has been al- 
aged for the Actuality of Eternal Truths, with 
vhich theſe Ideal or Objective Propoſitions have 
real Identity, So then a Propoſition of the 
ind is ſometimes in Act and ſometimes in Power 
nly as being the Temporary effect of a contin- 
ent Cauſe, but an Ideal Propoſition is ever an 
Itual Truth. So groſſely do they miſtake the 
ature of Eternal Truths who ſuppoſe the leaſt 
ctentiality or Dependence in them, aſeribing 
at imperfection to Ideal, which can belong in 
) Senſe or Degree but only to Mental Propoſi- 
ons. But then if Truth (as has been abun- 
antly ſhewn) be an Actual Nature, or if an 
Beal Propoſition be an actual unſuſpended Truth, 
en there muſt be an actual Union or Relation 
tween the Ideas of it, ſince *tis in ſuch Unions 
d Relations that the very Nature and formal 
ealon of Truth does conſiſt. There is in ſhort 
d Actual Truth without Actual Union, and 
terefore if the Truth be in Act, the Union 
uſt alſo be in Act. Which by the way ſhews 


Aue ſtrange and groſſe Inconſiſtency of thoſe Men 
fa bo granting the Actual Truth of neceſſary 
Aa opolitions, do yet deny the Actuality of their 
ſtinWonnexion. 


76. It is then very clear thus far in the gene- 
that there muſt be ſome Predicate or other 
tually join'd with the Subject in Propoſitions 
Eternal Truth, fince in the Union of theſe 


e very Truth of them does conſiſt, ſo _ 
1 


maintain'd, that as in all ſuch Propoſitions they 
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if no Actual Union, no Actual Truth, whid 
would be a dreadful Conſequence. And ny 
tho' this be Sufficient to carry the Point again 
the Scholaſtic Notion of Conditional or not &; 
tual Relation or Union of Ideas in Propoſition 
of Eternal Truth, yet it may be alſo farthy 


is an Actual Union between the Subject a 
ſome Predicate. (ſince otherwiſe the Propoſi 
ons have no Actual Truth) So in moſt of tha 
*tis the Abſolute and Simple Predicate that 
thus United. This is plain from the form 
ſuch Propoſitions, which in moſt of them 
Simple, Abſolute and Categorical, poſitively a 
directly pronouncing ſuch an Attribute to þ 
long to ſuch a Subject. As for Inſtance, 40 
cle has equal Diameters. This is a Propoſiti 
of Eternal Truth, and here Equality of. Dian 
ters 15 Abſolutely and Actually attributed to 
Circle as a real and neceſſary Property of it. 
the Mental Propoſitions expreſly affirms it tol 
and unleſs it be fo allo in the Ideal one, ti 
Mental Propoſition will not be true, which 
ſuppoſe no body will preſume to ſay. And wil 
ever ſhould go to contradict ſuch a .Propoliti 
would think of doing it no other way but! 
actually Severing or Diſuniting the Simple I 
of it in his Mind, which yet would be juſt no Ul 
tradiction if they were not ſo United beidt 
And ſo whoever ſhould go to demonſtrate L 
a Propoſition to him that Contradicted it, V 
is it that he would demonſtrate, or what 0 


be the Subject of his Demonſtration, the # 
el 
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Simple Ideas. And how would he demoſtrate 
but by ſhewing that it is actually fo, and by 


n and Nature of the thing why ſo it muſt ne- 
ſarily be, And no doubt it is in all Senſes as 


ual Diameters, as that God is Juſt, the form 
the Propolition being a like Abſolute, and 
matter of it like neceſlary, as was to a more 
neral purpoſe before Obſerv'd. And therefore 
ce in one of theſe Propoſitions there is an Ab- 
lute and Actual Conjunction of the Simple 
tributes with the Subject, why ſhould it not 
ſo in the other? Beſides that to ſay that it 1s 
t but only would be ſo if ſuch a Condition 
re put, (Which is the only Intelligible Senſe 
Union ex Hypotheſis) would in the conſequence 
it turn all ſuch kind of ſayings into Hypothe- 
4 Propoſitions. And ſo indeed they ſome times 
prels, Saarez contends 11 81 

at homo eſt Animal is Metap. Diſput. Tom. 2. Diſ- 


ich : 

wh uvalent to ſi eft Homo, e ſt Put. 31. Sect. 12 Num. 
4 \ faq 45» 

(iti mal. A fair Confeſſion | 


1 WF ve, but however this is to evacuate and 
bound the Diftinction of Propoſitions into 
gorical and Hypothetical, Simple and Com- 
und, which they themſelves with the reſt of 
World allow. And *tis methinks a ſtrange 
ſt and a ſign of a deſperate cauſe when they 
ll Sacrifice even their own School-diſtinctions 
lerve it, and ſhall be forced to lay that, Ho- 
e Animal, is an Hypothetical Propoſition. 

I 77. But 


” 4 g 
2 


it demonſtrandum, but the Actual Connexion of 
ſigning a -caule from the very intrinſic Rea- 


ſolutely and Actually true, that a Circle has 
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77. But the unhappineſs of it is that neither q 
they ſerve their Cauſe by it. For after all, ( 
turn the thing every way, to ſee whether in: 
Poſture it will favour them ) 2 we ſhoulf 
be ſo kindly and liberally diſpoſed as to adi 
the very utmoſt that our Syſtematic Objectorʒ wi 
or can with any colour of Reaſon pretend, vii 
That Eternal Truths are reducible to a condi 
onal Form, and that thoſe Propoſitions conceuii 

0 


ing them, which all Men beſides, and even thy 
themſelves, when this turn is not to be ſerv! 
call Abſolute and Categorical, are indeed H 
thetical, yet what or where the Advantage ih 
that they will have by this large Conceſhon, | 
ſhould thank him that would undertake to ſhe 
me. But let us ſee, as well as we can. Th 
indeed would follow from it, that the Sim 
Attribute would not be Abſolutely United wi 
the Subject. Not that it would be United Cu 
ditionally, (for as Iſhew'd before there is no lus 
thing Intelligible as a Conditional Union) 
becauſe indeed it would not be United ati 
"Tis true it may with due propriety be ſaid i 
it would be United if the Condition upon v 
the Union is Suſpended were actually put, (wit 
is all that can be underſtood by a Conditid 
Union) but fince the Propoſition goes no farti 
of it ſelf than a bare Suppoſition, and there ml 
be another Propoſition added before the putts 
of the Condition, there is therefore thus far no U 
on. As appears plainly in this Propoſition, 
a Square has but 3 Sides, it has but 3 Ang 
where tho? the intire Propoſition be true, yetti 
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no Union (as may the eaſier be diſcern'd be- 
zuſe there can't be any) between the Subject 
d the Simple Attribute. 


au 7s. Well but what then? This however does 
Im ot hinder the Truth of the Propoſition, as they 
5 emſelves will acknowledge. Tis every whit as 


due that if a Square has but 3 Sides, it has but 3 


d agles, as that a Square has 4 Sides, or 4 Angles 
end is there then no actual Union at all? Tho' 
the de Simple Attribute be not actually United with 


ie Subject, yet is there no other that is? So in- 
ed they muſt fay to do their cauſe any real Ser- 
ce, and were it really fo they would molt effec- 
ally Serve it, and we mult yeild it up to them. 
t how then is the Propoſition True, or how is 
ſo much as Iztelligible, what Senſe can it have, 
what can a Man underſtand by it, or how 
all he know whether he ſhould grant or deny 
' And what a Strange Propoſition would that 
that affirms nothing, ¶ for that it would come 
if there be no Actual Union of any Attribute 
th the Subject of it ) means and ſignifies noth- 
7, and fo is neither True nor Falſe, but a meer 
vi enk or Cypher in Diſputation, in which how- 
yl er Hypothetical Propoſitions are allow'd their 
tine place and uſe, and that even by themſelves; 


= 19 The right then of the matter will and 
ut be this. Truth conſiſts in the Union or 

onnexion that things have one with another. 
on, d therefore there muſt be fome Attribute or 
ber actually join'd with the Subject to make 
ly Propoſition true. And we have already 
1 2 fhewn 


a 


or Complex, makes the Propoſition either one 


r 
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ſhewn concerning neceſſary Truth, that it is ng 
a Potential or Actuable, but an Abſolute and 4 
tua! Nature, whence it neceſſarily follows th 
in all Propoſitions of that kind, ( be they Cat 
gorical or be they Hypothetical, it matters ng 
the Subject mult be actually in Union with fon 
Attribute or other. Since without this there A 
be no Truth, nor ſo much as Sex/e in the Pros 
ſition. But the Union is not with the Simple 4 

tribute in Propoſitions that are Hypothetical. Thy 
indeed is freely confeſs'd, ſince otherwile th 
Propoſitions would not be Hypothetical but Cu 
gorical, it being the ſimplicity or complexnelalf 
the Attribute, (not any Quality of the Subjed 
that lays the ground for that DiſtinQion, 1 
allo for that more general one preſuppoſed toth 
whereby Propolitions are divided into Simpl 
and Compound, which is wholly taken frat 
the Difference of the Predicate, which as Simpl 


* * . 0 — — 


the other reſpectively, Well remember d, l 
then the Complex Attribute that is here joil 
with the Subject. So it «ſt be becauſe ſom 
one is neceſſary, and there is no other. And! 
it appears de facto to be, becauſe that is the J 
tribute that Specifies a Compound Propoliti 
whereof the Hypothetic is a certain Species. 
is I ſay then the Complex Attribute that is c 
nected with the Subject in Hypothetical Pr 
ſitions, that which we calPd before the im 
Conditional. And this is alſo Connected Al 
lutely and Actually, as was before ſhewn in 10 
ing the Nature of thoſe Propoſitions, which s 


01 
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m Abſolutely as far as they affirm at all, no 
s chan others. For in ſhort tho' the Propo- 
oa be Hypothetical, yet the ruth affirm'd 
iris Actual, (an Hypothetical Propoſition be- 
Ws 25 actually true as a Categorical one) and 
W the Truth of it be Actual, its Union muſt 
W: Actual too, and fince it is not ſo in reſpect of 
Wc Simple, it muſt be ſo in reſpect of the com- 
lex Attribute. 1 

do. For once more (to make this clear if poſ- 
eie beyond all Contradiction or Miſunderſtand- 
g ) the true point of difference between a Ca- 
{WE-zorical and an Hypothetical Propoſition docs 
bt conſiſt in this, (as it ſeems to be apprehended) 
ut in a Categorical Propoſition the Simple Pre- 
cate is Actually join'd, and in an Hypotheti- 
one the ſame Simple Predicate is Conditionallj 
in d. No, the Union is Actual in both, and 
one as much as another, ( becauſe one Propo- 
ion affirms as truly, and is as true in what it 
prms as the other) only in a Categorical Pro- 
lition *tis the Simple Predicate that is thus ac- 
ally join'd with the Subject, whereas in a Hy- 
chetical one 'tis the complex Predicate that is 
tually join'd. So that tis not the Actuality or Po- 
Itlality of the Union, but the Nature or Quality 
the Attribute United that makes the Difference. 
For Inſtance. Theſe two Propoſitions, Mas 
an Animal, and, if Man is he is an Animal, 
not differ from each other in this, that in 
former Animal is United with Man Actual- 
and in the latter Conditionally. No, the 
on of the Predicate with the Subject is equal- 


I 3 ly 
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ly actual in both, or elſe they could not be bail 
equally true Propoſitions. But the true dif 
rence between them is, that the Predicate is uo 
the ſame in both. For if we heed the mau 
well, we ſhall find that in the latter Propoſition 
the thing attributed to Man is not the Sinn 
Predicate, Animal, but the complex Predicate,q 
the whole Conditional. For this Propoſition 
Man is, he is an Animal, rightly diſpoſed y 
reſolve into this, Man if he is, is an Animal. 
that as Man is the Subject concerning which 
is ſpoken, ſo the thing ſaid of him is, that 
he is, he is an Animal. And that is ſaid of hy 
not Conditionally, but Abſolutely. So that n 
ſhould thoſe Propoſitions of Eternal Truth whi 
are Categoric in their form, be, as is pretend 
Hypothetic in their meaning, yer at leaſt ita 
not be denied but that the Complex Attributel 
plied in that Hypothetic meaning is as Abſol 
ly and actually United to the Subject, as | 
Simple Attribute would be if the meaning vi 
as Catcgorical as the form. | 
81. See then both the Iſſue, and the Adv 
tage of this Conceſſion. The Simple Att 
is indeed excluded from actual Union witil 
Subject in Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, nl 
it be as is pretended ( which is the beſt oft tri 
plea ) that ſuch of them as ate Categoricl 
their form are yet reducible to a Condit. 
Meaning. Well, But then we have the coll 
Attribute in its place, and where is the 9 
or the Advantage? For ſhould this Propolt- P, 
for inſtance, A Circle is round (which i 


L 


*. 
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ic I confeſs paſſes for a very Categorical one) 
equivalent to this, that if a Circle did exiſt 
would be round, tho' according to this Senfe 
VU it the Simple Attribute, (Round) be not attual- 
affirm'd of a Circle, yet thus much at leaſt 
affirm'd of it, and that Actually, that wen- 
er it ſhall exiſt it will be Round. I ſay this 
mplex Attribute, or as I call'd it before this 
tire Conditional is Abſolutely and Actually 
firm'd of it. Or elſe the Propoſition affirms 
thing, and fo is indeed no Propoſition, much 
bone of Eternal Truth. But then I ask again 
here is the Advantage in ſuppoſing theſe Pro- 
ditions of Eternal Truth be to of a Conditional 
ature ? Indeed could it be abſolutely affirm'd 
d well made appear that there was no Uni- 
at all between the Subject and 4»y Attribute 
ſuch Propoſitions, this would moſt effectual- 
overthrow the Argument that Proves the 
ernal Exiſtence of things from their Eternal 
elations, ( tho* the miſcheif of it is, even 
ruth it ſelf would be alſo involv'd in the 
uin) but to put only a 


it} Meaning by a conditional 
conditional Senſe upon rr 


Categorical Propoſition, onal Propoſition, Fur 4 Cen- 
hat is this but to ſhift 1 and the x 
- of aConaditional are two diſi- 
| the Union from one mnt things, the former deny- 
tribute to another, from ing actuai Connexion ſimply, 
e dimple to the complex 24 the letter only as to the 
. Simple Predicate, as may at- 
{tribute And what does 54 from the Premiſe. 
Ss exchange do, juſt noth- ; 
g at all. It makes indeed ſome alteration in 
e Propoſition, (by turning a Categoric form in- 
14 to 
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to a Hypothetic meaning) but none at all inth 
Argument, which concluding the Eternal Ex 


tence of things from their Eternal Relations, d 


mands only the Actual Union of the Subjeli 
with ſome Attribute, and is equally ſatisfied why 
ther that Attribute be Simple or Complex, 
82. I have ſtay'd the longer upon the Exam 
nation of this School-Objection,. ( tho? perhay 
but dead and ſleepy Entertainment to moſt Re 
ders) partly becauſe of the great Authority an 
plauſible Appearance of it, but chiefly becauk 


| x the great and near .concern that our preſe 
h 


eory of the Intelligible World, as well as th 
general Doctrin of neceſſary and Eternal Truth 
has in it, which makes it to be of the laſt i 
portance to have it well inquired into and lat 
out in the fulleſt and brighteſt light, and accon 
ly I thought it worth ſome room and pan 


throughly to diſcuſs it, and examine it to the ve 


bottom. And now notwithſtanding the gra 
Reverence otherwiſe meſt juſtly due to ſon 
of its great Authors, the grave and ſolem Figu 
it may have made in our Logic Siſtem all 
Lectures, and the general Approbation wherewlt 
it has been receiv'd I think I have good reald 
to allure my ſelf, and believe that my comp 
tent and impartial Reader will allow me to f 
it, if not, yer the liberty that belongs to tl 
Study and Profeſſion of Truth will, that the 
is juſt nothing at all in it, and that in ſtead 
being a ſolid Objection or Solution (call it wh 
you pleaſe ) as one might reaſonably expect fr 


ſo much Authority and Reception, it is one | 
h "I 
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he groſſeſt Fallacies, and moſt wretched peices 
of Sophiſtry that ever impoſed upon a Rational - 
World. The beſt in ſhort that I can ſay of it, 
Ws, that 'tis a mere Scholaſtic Evaſion, to be 
ſedas a ſhift in a Logic Exerciſe to put by the 
nals of a cloſe Opponent, but not to be reſted 
on as a ſolid and fatisfaftory Anſwer in a cool, 
etired, and ſerious inquiry after Truth. It ma 

o in the duſt of a School, but will not bear the 
erener Teſt of a Study, Which conſideration 
by the way may be a proper and ſeaſonable 
\dmonition to us to caution us againſt the dan-- 
per of Authority and implicit Faith in our Spe- 
ulative Reſearches, to teach us to ſee with our 
wn Eyes, and to uſe our own Reaſon and Un- 
lerſtanding in matters of a rational Nature and 


ames or Numbers, but to examine things care- 
fully and with due ſuſpence, and never to yeild 
dur Aſſent even to the Dictates of our «wx, much 
els of other Men's Underſtandings, till the Evi- 
lence and Light of Truth extorts it from ys, 
and unleſs our Conſcience would inwardly re- 
proach us for abuſing our Liberty of Suſpence 
lhould we any longer withhold it. Taking that 
no leſs wiſe and modeſt ſaying of a great Man 
for our Motto, Nihilq, ab allo credi velim, niſi 
quod ipſi Evidens & invicta Ratio perſnadebit. 

$3. But to the point, After having with ſome 
are and diligence examined and diſplaid this 
great Objection of the School-Philoſophers, (which 
how weak ſoever it appears to be, I have not 


much reaſon now to quarrel with becauſe, be- 
ſides 


ogniſance, and not to rely upon the greateſt 


— 
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ſides the light and ſtrength it has given to th 
Argument in hand, it has alſo been the occaſy 
on of my making ſome uncommon Reflexion 
upon the Nature and Difference of Categorical 
and Hypothetical Propoſitions, which perhayi 
may not be unuſeful to the improvement of Ly 
gic) and ſhewa that in Propoſitions of Eternal 
Truth there is, contrary to what is pretended 
an Ablolute and Actual Union or Connexion d 
the Subject with the Attribute, I have now ther 
own warrant and Allowance to conclude thy 
| Eternal Exiſtence of things from their Eternd 
Relations. For beſides that the very objeftin 
implies ſo much, we have alſo the great Sur: 
exprelly confeſſing that according to the Sent 
that imports an Actual and Real Conjunction d 
the Extremes, without doubt the Truth of the 
Propoſition depends upon the Exiſtence of tix 
Extremes, which reſolves into this double H 
thetic, that if the Propoſition be true the Ex 
tremes do really exiſt, and ſo again backward 
that unleſs the Extremes do really exiſt the Pro 
poſition cannot be true. Now I have prove 
this actual and real conjunction upon which 
Suarex himſelf Suſpends theſe Conſequences, aui 
ſo having made good the Condition I hare 
a right to the Illation, and may Cam Schole Pri 
vilegio conclude that the Effences of things ar 
Eternal, becauſe their Relations are ſo, and 6 
| alſo the other way, that unleſs the Eſſences d 
things be Eternal there cannot be any ful 
Relations, and conſequently no Eternal Truths 
and thus that in both Senſes the Truth of the Pro 


poſition 
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ofition ( as Swarez expreſſes it) depends upon the 
xiſtence of the Extremes, It being impoſſible 
hat things ſhould be aQually related unleſs they 
Wtually are, or that a Non-exiſting Subject 
hould Shs any Predicate or Attribute, whether 
imple or Complex, belonging to it. All which 
firmly bound upon them by a Principle of their 
wa acknowledging, that of nothing there can be 
% Affection. A maxim as clear as the Light 
f Heaven, and as unmoveable as the Center of 
the Earth, | 

84. Saarez then is now our own again, argues 
for us, and is ſo far brought over to our ſide, 
as to lend us a good part of our Argument, and 
Ibis Authority to ſupport the whole. For he him- 
ſelf lays down (or, which here comes to the ſame, 
alows ) this Major Propoſition, that if in Propo- 
tions of Eternal Truth, the Conjunction of 
the Extremes be Actual and Real, then indeed 
they do really Exiſt. But now this which he 
has ſuſpended upon an #f, I have I think de- 
monſtrated to be the very Caſe, and that even 
upon the moſt diſadvantagious Conceſlion, that 
of admitting, ( which yet is againſt common 
Senſe and Reaſon } that Abſolure Enunciations 
carry in them only a Conditional ſignification. 
So that I have Subjoin'd a Minor to his own 
Major, (for you ſee plainly that 'tis his as much 
as mine) and accordingly do in Vertue - of 
what he himſelf grants, as well as in conſide- 
ration of what I have proved, and upon the 
joint and united Strength of both thele, war- 
rantably Conclude, that the Simple Eſſences of 
things 
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things have an Eternal Exiſtence. I do notſy 
that they ſo exiſt in Nature, (for I ſpeak ng 
here of Created Eflences, tho? of the Eſſences 
Creatures) nor can it be pretended: to folloy 
from the Argument here uſed that things do thy 
Exiſt, (which is all I can yeild to my Advert 
ries, and ſo much I yeild freely ) but ſtill exif 
they mult in ſome real Senſe and State, and 
much I ſay does and cannot but follow, be 
cauſe there can be no real Affection of that which 
is Abſolutely is not. 1 
85. The Concluſion then, that the Eſſences 
thing are Eternal, ſtands on all ſides firm and 
good, and indeed ſo much the firmer by the 
kind help of this Scholaſtic Objection, which 
inſtead of weakening its grounds, has been th: 
Occaſion of giving it an additional Strength 
and Eſtabliſhment, ſince the more the Aduali 
of Truth is diſplaid, and the more real and ac 
tual the Union appears to be that is between 
its Ideas, (which has I think been ſtrictly juſt. 
ted upon the largeſt Conceſſions and Suppols 
tions) ſtill the greater and the more indeſpen- 
ſable will be the neceſſity of the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Simple Eſſences in che Union of which 
[the Nature of Eternal Truth does conſiſt. But 
then if it be as we have ſhewn, that the El: 
lences of things are Eternal, and that the Doc: 
trin of Eternal Truths (of all certainly the molt 
weighty and important, ſince even Divine and 
Moral as well as natural Science depends upon 


it) is no otherwiſe to be ſalv'd but upon = 
* 
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ot heſis, this immediately concludes again for 
he neceſſity of our Ideal ſtate of things, the 
eality of an Intelligible World. For ſince this 
-nfible World is a Temporary Production, and 
here is nothing here but what is mutable and 
ontingent if the Eſſences of things have an 
ternal Exiſtence that it cannot be in the State 
Mature is plain, and then the neceſſary con- 
equence will be, that this Natural ſtate is not 
he only ſtate of things, but that they have ano- 
her ſtate beſides that of Nature, which can be 
jo other than that Ideal Sate we are ſpeaking 
f, or that State which they have in an Intel- 
gible Word. And beſides by the Ideal State 
things we mean that State of them which 
Necellary and Eternal, &c. and therefore if , 
here be ſuch a Neceſſary and Eternal ſtate of 
hings, then we have that very Ideal ſtate we, 
re contending for. Beſides that allo Ideas are 
ere taken (as I preſume they are likewiſe in 
ne Platonic School) for the Rationes rerum ter- 
e, the eternal Reaſons, Natures or Eſſences of 
tings, as the Ratio Circuli, or the Ratio Trian- 
ui, or the Ratio Hominis, as they are Abſtract- 
y conſidered in the reſpective Sciences that 
eat of them. Not as if by Eternal Eſſences we 
cant the very things themſelves that Exiſt in 
Nature as having alſo an Eternal Exiſtence, ( for 
hat were a contradiction ) but only ſuch de- 
prees of Being and Perfection as correſpond to 
hem and are truly expreſſive and repreſenta- 
ve of them, (as was ſaid before) and are 
herefore ſaid to be their Eſſences. Now I ſay 


by 
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by Ideas we mean theſe Eternal Eſſences ( 
things, and therefore if there be ſuch Eterny 
Eſſences, or if the Eſſences of things be Eterny 
then dantur Ideæ, there are Ideas, or things i 
Idea, which is the ſame as to ſay that then 
is an Intelligible World, or an Ideal as vd 
as a Natural ſtate of things. For 'tis in real 
one and the ſame Queſtion, only differenth 
' worded, whether the Eſſences of things an 
Eternal, and whether there are Ideas or u 
Intelligible State of things, (Ideas and Eter: 
nal Eſſences of things being the ſame) and ther 
fore in proving the former, we do truly au 
eftectually prove the Latter. And this by th 
way may with great probability be preſumed 
to be the reaſon why the School of Arif 
has all along ſo Zealouſly oppoſed the Dodru 
of Eternal Eſſences, becauſe they could not but 
be ſenſible that the Conceſſion of that woul 
neceſſarily draw along with it, and even extot 
from them the Confeſſion of the Idea! Hypo 
fis. Bur this latter upon an Anti-platonic interel 
they were concern'd to deny, and therelon 
could not otherwiſe have been conſiſtent wit 
either themſelves or their Maſter, but by deny 
ing the other too. So inſeparable is the C66 
nexion between the Doctrin of Eternal Effencs 
and that of our Ideal State. And ſince tis 
latter is as certain as the Eternal Eſſences d 
things, and thoſe Eternal Eſſences again as c 
tain as Eternal Truths, what leſs can be cot 
cluded from theſe Premiſes, but that the Intel 


ligible World is as true and certain on 4 
ral 
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th it ſelf, For in ſhort if Eternal Eſſences 
as certain as Eternal Truths, and Ideas be 


« certain as Eternal Eſſences, then Ideas are 
certain as Eternal Truths, than which noth- 


ore neceſſary. 


86. But we may ſtep yet far- 
Ireument the ther, tho* we cannot well go 
ith, higher, ſince the ſame concluſion 

which we have proved from E- 
mal Truths may alſo be drawn from another 
rinciple that carries a near Alliance with the 
prmer, and that is Science. A thing too little 
iputed, and too much pretended to, to need 
ny formal proof only to avoid confuſion, the 
Imbiguity of the Word may perhaps want a 
ttle clearing, before we make any advantage 
the thing. We talk of the Sciences which 
e Study, and we talk of the Science which 
e acquire by Study. But by theſe we cannot 
ghtly mean one and the ſame thing, tho' we 
all them both by the ſame Name. Por the 
cence which we are {aid to Study is the Ob- 
of our Contemplation, but the Science which 
e acquire by Study is the Effect of it. But 
ow 'tis impoſſible that the Object of Contem- 
lation ſhould be the ſame with the Effect of 
and that becauſe Contemplation does not make, 
ut ſuppoſe its Object. Science then may be 
onſider'd either as in the thing, or as in the 
ind, Science as in the thing 1 conceive to be 
o other than a ſet or order of certain * 
ples 


g can be more certain, becauſe nothing is 
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ples and Concluſions,” and indeed to be they 
{ame with thoſe neceſſary - and Eternal Truth 
before ſpoken of, only with a connotation of; 
certain order of dependency,and a common Forng 
lity of Conſideration in which they agree, and u 
der which they ſtand related to each other, whid 
Formality of Conſideration I add, as that whid 
fixes the Bounds of the Sciences, and diſtinguiſh 
Done Science from another. This Science as i 
the thing perhaps is the ſame that ſome inte 
by what they call Science as in the Syſtem; 
But if that be their meaning, they cannot h 
excuſed from great confuſion and impropriety i 
Expreſſing it, ſince they muſt needs acknoy 
ledge that there was . a Science as 68 
metry before ever it was reduced to a H 
(or elſe how could it be reduced) and that u 
wholly accidental to the Nature of any Sciend 
whether it be comprehended in a Syitem ( 
no, unleſs by Syſtem they will permit us tou 
terpret them not of a material, but of an Iu 
Syſtem, and then indeed Science may be faidti 
be a Syſtem. For indeed it is really an Ju 
Syſtem, or a Syſtem of Ideal Truths. But how 
ever to decline all ambiguity, I chuſe to call 
Science as in the thing, rather than as 1n tl 
Syſtem. Now to this is Contradiſtingui{h'd ti 
which was call'd Science as in the Mind, 
which I mean no other than that Iptellu 
habit which Ordinarily goes by the name 8 
Sience, conſiſting in a mediate Perception 
Ideal Relations, or to ſpeak more conformadl 
to the School-language, in a knowledge acqul 
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i by Demonſtration. Science of the thing you 
ay call, if you will, Science Objective, and Science 
f the Mind, Science Sabjectidve. The former 
e are to underſtand when we ſpeak of ſuch or 
\ch a Science, as the Science of Metaphyſics, or 
e Science of Geometry, or of our ſtudying the 
jences, And the latter when we fay that 
e&monſtration begets Science. This is to be 
nderſtood of the Habit of Science; or Science 
in the Mind, as the other is to be underſtood 
Science as in the Thing. For we are not ſup- 
ſed either to Contetnplate that Science which 
the Habit, ( that not being the Quod but the 
zo, nor the thing which, but that by which 
e formally know ) or to beget or produce. 
hat Science which is the Object. But the 
ence Contemplated is Science Objective or of 
e thing, and the Science produced. by Con- 
mplation is Science Subjective or of the Mind. 
ow far my Conceptions do or may agree with 
ole of other Men about this matter 1 do not 
well know, as that I ſhould not be Intelli- 
ble either to my {elf or them, without thus 
ſtinguiſhing of theſe things. bes 
Now for the preſent purpoſe I take Science 
re in the latter Senſe, for tliat which is an | 
tellectual habit, the other being, at leaſt Ma- 
rialh, the ſame with Eternal Fruths, as Was 
ted before. And in this Senſe it will furniſh 
with a diſtin& Argument for our Ideal Con- 
on, which may be compriſed within a very 
tle compaſs. That there is ſuch a thing as Sci- 
ce according to the preſent acceptation of it, 
K 1 here 
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I here ſuppoſe as a confeſs'd Principle. A 
I may allo take the ſame liberty to ſuppoſe ang | 

ther thing, and that is, that all Science is coi 
cerning things that have a neceſſary and in 
mutable Nature, this being moſt plain and of 
vious in it ſelf, and no leſs confels'd than H 
other. But then why ſhould not the Concly 
ſion be ſo too? For there needs but one fl 
more to infer it, and that is full as plain 20 

obvious as either of the former, viz. That rhing 
in their Natural State are neither neceſſary ng 
Immutable, but Mutable and Contingent, A 
accordingly even in the Philoſophy of the Schod 
Science is faid not to be of Singulars but d 
Univerſals, and abſtracting from the Exiſtent 
to conſider only the Eſſences of things. When 
in as they imply that the Object of Scieng 
mult be neceſſary and immutable, ſo bei 
conſcious that there is nothing of that Chan 
er to be found in the Nature of things, th 
are forced to have recourſe to I know not wl 
Eſſences and Univerſals as the immutable 0 
jects of Science. But why will they not ſpl 
out? For What are theſe Univerſals, and til 
Eſſences that Science is ſo much beholdent0 
Are they only Abſtractions or Inadequate Ul 
ceptions in the Mind ? But then they. will 
altogether as Contingent and Mutable as ti 
Mind it ſelf is wherein they are form'd. & 
are they really in the things themſelves thatd 
iſt in Nature? But then again they will be as C 
tingent and Mutable as thoſe things, and fo 
more capable of being the Objects of * 
[ | 
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a the things themſelves are. Here then is a 
dase intimation of thoſe very Ideal Reaſons 
FF things we are contending for. But why 
ein then wall they not ſpeak out? What 
Weans this mincing and this diſguiſing of a 
Wain and unavoidable Truth? But the thing 
dibly ſpeaks it ſelf, and immediately reſolves 


oo this ſhort and clear iſſue. Science is of 
oecellary and immutable things. Bur things 


their Natural ſtate are all mutable and con- 
gent. Therefore things in their Natura! ſtate 
znnot be admitted as the Objects of Science. 
herefore Science muſt be of things as they are 
their Ideal or Intelligible State. Therefore 
fine there is ſuch an Ideal ſtate of thugs, 
elſe there is no ſuch thing as Science in the 
orld, either in Act or Poſſibility. Lhe Ideal | 
ate of things is then as certain not only as 
th, but allo as Science it ſelf, as being the 
ly fix'd and immoveable ground upon which 

can reſt ſecure. | 
And may I not farther conclutle from hence 
at the Being of a God is as certain as either of 
em, ſince as is obvious to conceive there could 
ther be Ideas, nor Eternal Eſſences, nor E- 
al Truths, nor conſequently Science, with- 
ut the ſuppoſition of an Eternal Mind? 1 doubt 
ot but that I might; and that the fame Argu- 
nts that prove againſt the Azri-Iden/if, will 
onclude as ſtrongly againſt the Arherj*, Blels- 
i God, How can we chuſe but know tee, e, 
en our very knowlege it ſelf by ſo ſhort and [art 
clue leads ns to thee? For if there be Science 
K 2 , there 
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there muſt be Eternal Truths, and if Et 
Truths there muſt be Eternal Eſſences or 14» 
and if Ideas there muſt be a God. But I lewli 
this hint to the private Reflection of my R 
er, deſiring him to renew the Conſideration 
it after he has gon through the courſe of H 
Syſtem, which I hope he will then think wil 


unworthy either of his own labour, or of mi 
if he find a God at the end of it. S 


CHAP. IL 


Where this Ideal State of things, or Inf 
ligible World is, with a farther Dem 


[tration of its real Exiſtence. 


| HE running through ſo many thine 
and ſome of them of the niceſt Ca 
ſideration, and of a very intricate and intangl 
Nature, has been the occaſion of ſome prolixir 
tho', I hope, not of much obſcurity, in Wl 
foregoing Chapter, but theſe greater Diff 
ties being Clear'd, I hope, for the Comfort 0 
my Reader, as well as tor my own Faſe, tid 
our following Stages will be ſhorter, our W 
{moother, and our journy more pleaſant. 
2. We have now a remote Diſcovery of tit 
which has been the great Subject, and will mo 
than reward the Pains of our inquiry. Tis m 


4 
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e have been forc'd to climb a ſteep and crag- 
d Hill for it, but are now at length come in 
ew, upon the top of our 5 Piſgah, 
hence the Contemplative Eye is ſaluted with 
e fair and beautiful proſpect of a bright and 
orious World, as with the Rays of a Rifing 
n, ſhooting forth Beams of ſtreaming Glory, 
Wd bringing light enough with it of its own 
ym its Eaſtern Treaſures to render its Beauty 
ible, and to charm them that behold it. And 
w I may ſay 'tis Day all Abroad, a ſerene and 
ulgent Day, now our Intellectual Sun is up, 
at ſhining Orb of Ideal Light, the great Lu- 
nary of Spirits, and bright Mirrour of Intel- 
ences, Now our groſs Atmoſphere begins 
be clarified and refine into the temper of 
re Ather, things clear up about and round 
and we are able to carry forth our View 
othe Regions of Truth, and can deſcry the 
Baſis and Foundation upon which it ſtands, the 
1G and the ESegiond Tis | | | 
ag, the Pillar and the 4 a *p 5 2 
und of Truth, even thoſe „ G's 
mal and Immoveable_ 5 
ars upon which Wiſdom has Built her Mag- 
cent and Stately Fabric. For the Eternal 
aces or Ideas of things are they, upon theſe 
eceſſary and Eternal Truths are Founded, 
hole Conſtant, Uniform and Immutable or- 
(otherwiſe unaccountable) we have now 
rand ready account in the Diſcovery and 
of our World of Ideas or Intelligible World, 
ng with the Light and Glory of Eſſen- 
K-43 tial 
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that is Eternal; that was in the Beginning au 
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tial and Subſtantial Truth, The only Wan 


yet never began, that was never made, and a 
never periſh, neither Subject to Time nor chang 
nor alteration, where are thoſe Eſſences of thing 
that are neither Generated nor Corrupted, wa 
had their orderly Syſtem when the Earth w 

wichout Form and Void, and ſhone forth in i 
Licht and Luſtre, when Darkneis was yet oi 
e Face of the Deep, and would ftill perfereniff 
Hat they are tho' this Senſible All were rev 
ced either to Chaos or Nothing, where there i 
5ubicance without Shadow, Act without Cai 
iry, and Light without Darkneſs, even that pull 
incorruptible and univerſal Light which in 
ens every Man that comes into this Wor 
De geneſi contr« Manich and which (88 * 4 
lid. f. chap. 3. fays) does not feed! 
Eyes of Brute Creatut 

but the pure Hearts of thofe who beleive G 
and turn themſclves from the Love of viſidca 
temporal things to the keeping of his Comm 
ments. 
3. Such is the World we have diſcover, 
there appears to be an abſolute neceffity ori 
Exiftence, even the very ſame neceſſity that 51 
Eternal Truths, or Sciences, which can mail 
their Settlement and Immutability upon nod 
Ground; but in what Pofition or Situation 1 
or where the Scat of it is to be placed, does 
yet ſo well appear. For this then we mult d 
{ider farther, it faring with us in this Afar 


with an Afrozomer when looking coy 


b 
« 
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| eleſcope, he diſcovers ſome of the Planetary 
Worlds, who tho' he plainly diſcenrs and is fully 
tisf'd that ſuch Worlds there are, becauſe he 


bat Region to fix them, or how to calculate 
Wd adjuſt their Diſtances, this he cannot learn 

Wom his Teleſcope, but muſt be beholden to the 
of other Inſtruments and ways of Mea- 
aw 


Wolidering what Anſwer to return to him that 


al inquire where our Intelligible World is. 


Wc is fot Truth every where? So the neceſſity 
the thing will conſtrain us to acknowlege. 


8 icible, may it not be any where conſulted and 
ended to, and does it not every where give its 
Wiwers and diffuſe its Light, and is it not alſo 
rceiv'd every where alike and after one and 
e ſame uniform Manner? But how can all this 
if it be not every where, if it be not Omni» 
lent as well as Eternal, equally unconfined 
Place as well as Time. And ſo no doubt it 
and accordingly ſays St. 
tin, Ubiq, veritas uk 
omnibus conſulentibus te, ſimulq; reſpondes omni- 
etiam diverſa Conſalentibus. And again, Ve- 
d- nec quadra eſt, nec ro- 
pas, nec longa, ubiq; præ- 
us eſt i Cordis Oculus ad eam pateat. And in many 


Confeſs. lib. 10. chap. 26. 


Enar. in Pſal. 30. 


at he much inculcates. But now how can 
ruth be every where preſent, unleſs thoſe Ide 
K 4 | al 


sa bright and open View of them, yet in 


4. And yet I think we need not ſtay long in 


rs it not every where as well as alwaies In- 


Per places to the like purpoſe, for tis a Doctrin 
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al Reaſons or Eſſences of things which are th 
Ground and Foundation of it, and in why 
Union and Eſſential Relation the very Naurlf 
of it does conſiſt, be every where preſent toy? 
For as from the Eternity of Truths or Relzt 
ons of thing, we have concluded the Eternyy 
of the Simple Ideas ſo related, fo likewiſe fron 
the O7»7ipreſexce of Truth there is as good re 
fon to conclude the Omnipreſence of the Idea 
The argument holds as well one way as the othe 
and as Truth cannot exiſt when the Ideas are ng 
ſo neither can it poſſibly exiſt where they are na 
As then the Ideas are Coeternal with Truth, 
likewiſe are they Compreſential, and ſince the py 
ſence of the latter is not limited or confined t 
any Place, ſo neither is that of the former. $ 
that now to the Queſtion that asks where ourl, 
telligible World is, inſtead of aſſigning the p 
per Place of its Exiſtence, I may return Anſut 
by putting another Queſtion, yes rather when 
it not? According as St. Auſtin ſays of Godt 
We : = |. * Truth, {wr be rm 
at h Quantirare anime. both together, and ſpe 
S of them, according to! 
uſual manner, as one and the ſame thing) 
nihil Secretius, nibil præſtutius, qui difficile in 
nitur ubi fit, difficilius ubi non fit. The ſame m 
be ſaid of the Intelligible World, and there | 
a great Platoniſt that ſays a great deal mot 
Merſi Ficinus upon Plots Mundus Intell ibilis 4 
mus Ennead. 6, ub. 4. Ne dicitur wb 7 eſſe, off th 
„ uod appellatur ubiqʒ. 


5 Bu 
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5. But if this Account ſhould be thought too 
eeneral and indeterminate for the ſatisfaction of 
ce Inquifitive, and I muſt ſpeak out more Expli- 
citly, then let them for whoſe ſake tis expected 
I ſhould do ſo, be pleas'd to conſider and recal 
to mind what has been ſhewa at large in the 
preceding Chapter, concerning the ſimple Rea- 
ſons or Eſſences of things, which are the Prin- 
ciples of our Ideal Syſtem, the conſtituent parts 
whereof the Intelligible World does conſiſt. 
Does it not evidently appear from what has 
been there ſo fully diſcours'd, that the Simple 


neceſſary and eternal Exiſtence, like thoſe Truths 
which are founded upon them ? And have we 


proved. But now Conſider, can there be any 
thing that is Neceſſary, Eternal, or Omnipreſent 
out of the Superlatively excellent and adorable 


whom it is Effential to be, as having the Root 
df all Being and Perfection in himſelf, and who 
1s therefore Eternal and Omnipreſent, compre- 
tending all Duration and filling all Places, be- 
cauſe he is Infinite and Immenſe both in his 
whole Being, and in the whole manner of it ? 
He exiſts every way Infinitely, and therefore 
both Eternally and Omnipreſently. But then 1 
ay again, is there, or can there be any ſuch 
Exiſting out of the Divine Nature? To this 
Queſtion all the Reaſon and all the Philoſophy in 

che 


Eſſences or Ideal Reaſons of things are of a 


not more lately ſhewn theſe Ideas to be Omni- 
preſent as well as Eternal? Both theſe have been 


— 


Nature of that infinitely perfect Being who is 
Neceſſary, Self- exiſtent and Independent, to 
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the World anſwers directly, No. And the Point 
is too clear and too confeſs'd to need any for. 
mal diſcuſſion or confirmation. And therefore 
ſince there is no ſuch way of Exiſtence poſlible 
out of God, I think I need not ſcruple to con. 
clude that our Intelligible World or World d 
Ideas, that has been proved ſo to exiſt, is real. 
4 in God. And there St. Auſtin exprelly places 
them, when he ſays, ſpeaking of Ideas, where 
ſhould we think that theſe Reaſons are, but in 
the very mind of the Creator ? * he did 1. 
| behold any thing without 
Lib. de 83. AI. 2. 46. himſelf wh * of his 
Work, Ce. 

6. Nor do I doubt but that I have herein con- 
curring with me the general Suffrage of the 
Platonic School, not excepting the Head Maſtr 
of it. There is I know a certain Traditional 
Preſumption ( whereof it is not ſo eaſy to trace 
the Original as to prove the Untruth ) that has 
been handed down among ſome Learned Men 
from one to another, I know not well how nor 
why, as if Plato ſhould place his Ideas out 0 
God, repreſenting them as ſo many Abſtrad 
and Univerſal Forms or Eſſences ſeparately Ex 
ifting from the Divine Nature. Which mult 
be very groſs Philoſophy if really Plato's, but 
I think ( and find there are a great many Learn. 
ed Men that think the ſame 
with me) that it is indeed 
none of his, and whoever 
can but keep himſelf awake while he but Reads 
over his Timex will J beleive find reaſon 15 

[ 


See Eugubinus de perenni 
Philos. Tom. 3. lib. 1. 
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think ſo too, viz. That by his Ideas he meant 
no ſuch Abſtract and Seperated Form or Eſ- 
ences as is vulgarly imagin'd, but only the Ex- 
emplaria rerum in mente Divina the Original Forms 
or Patterns of things in the Divine Underſtanding, 
(the very ſame we are now contending for) 
and accordingly that he placed his Ideas no where 
eſe but in God; as indeed by good and juſt 
conſequence he was Obliged to do, and that 
upon the ſame grounds that IT think my felf fo 
atpreſent, viz. Becauſe he alwaies ſuppoſes theſe 
his Ideas to have a neceſſary Eternal and Im- 
mutable Exiſtence, which 'tis impoſſible they 
ſhouid._ have any where elſe than in the Eternal 
God, To this Senſe the genuin Force of his 
Expreſſions, and the Reaſon of the thing it ſelf 
naturally lead, and I wonder that any Intelli- 
rent and Equitable Reader fhould take him in 
any other. Indeed that Epicurus ſhould be fo 
widely miſrepreſented (as | 
Gaſendus and M. Bernier , n * 
after him pretend that he . an 
s) in his Doctrin of Pleaſure's being the cheif 
good and laſt end of Man, is not ſo much to 
be wonder'd at, conſidering what Slender remains 
ve have of his Philoſophy, how broken an im- 
perfect they are, and the Saſpiciouſneſs of the 
Word Pleaſure, which is commonly taken for 
the more Vile and Brutal fort, that of Senſe, 
but that a Philoſopher that has left behind him 
Writings fo perfect and intire, as ſtanding Mo- 
numents of his Thoughts, and that has expreſs'd 
himſelf ſo largely and fully upon this * 
| Point, 
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Point, ſhould yet have his meaning fo. groſy 
| perverted againſt all Senſe and Reaſon, ( as ther 
is great Reaſon to think, and the more judici. 
ous part of the learned World begins to be pretty 
well ſatisfi'd, that it is) is indeed a thing of! 
very ſtrange and amuſing Conſideration, and 
{ſuch as reflects very diſhonourably upon the Faith 
and Sincerity of Mankind, and may ſerve ty 
ſhew withal what little truſt is to bg repoſed 
in Tradition without Writing, when *tis ſo very 
unfaithful and uncertain even with it. 

7. But to the thing before us. The neceſſary 
and Eternal Exiſtence of our Ideas together with 
their abiquity make it neceſſary that we place the 
| Intelligible World in God, out of whom there 
is nothing but what is Temporal, Mutable, L. 
mited and Contingent, as upon Principles of Re- 
gion as well as Philolophy will I ſuppoſe moſt 
readily be Conteſs'd. But then that it is indeed 
_ rightly fix'd there, will as plainly and a little 
more directly appear from another Conſfiderati- 
on taken from the Nature of God, viz, That 
be has in himſelf the Ideas of all things. Which 
as it moſt immediately proves the Intelligible 
World to be in God, ſo it may be conſider 
allo as a farther Demonſtration of its Reality. 
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Argument For if God has indeed in himſelf 
the Sixth. the Ideas of all the things, then as we 
have where, ſo we have alſo the Exi- 

ſtence of that Intelligible World or State of things, 
which we are endeavouring to evince. Thelc 
Conſequences are both ſo plain, that geither of 
| them 
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them I ſuppoſe will be denied. All the buſineſs 
then will be to make good the Principle, * 

$. And now were J diſpoſed for the way of 
Quotation and to plant my Margent thick with 
Authorities, I need not deſire a better opportu- 
nity. for it than is at preſent offer d me. For 

[ 00 not know many Propoſitions { ſetting aſide 

firſt Principles and Axioms) that are more U- 

nanimoſly Conſented in by Authors of all lorts 

Antient and Modern, than this, That God has 
in himſelf the Ideas of all things, - or as they 

otherwiſe expreſs it, the Perfections of all things, 

For that he contains in himſelf whatever is in the 

Creature, at leaſt after a more Eminent manner. 

Which laſt qualifying Clauſe is ſo far from ex- 

cluding the Ideal Senſe at preſent in queſtion, 

that it neceſſarily includes and reſolves into it. 

For when they ſay that things are contain'd in 

God per modum Eminen- 

tie what is this if reduc- * I do not give this as the 


ed to pla! | School-Senſe of Eminentor, 
plainer Senſe but that but as that which in the pre- 


7 
tho the very Eſſences of ſent Caſe is moſt Intelligible. 
things as they are in re- 


um Nature are not contain'd in God, (as in- 
led who can be ſo extravagantly Abſurd as to 
magin that they ſhould ) yet there are in him 
ch degrees of Being and Perfection as are 
quivalent to them, and repreſentative of them, 
and ſo vertually the ſame with them. Which 
5 the very ſame that we intend and ſay by 
ur Ideas, Now I ſay, that theſe Ideas of things 
re in God is a very common Doctrin, and par- 
Cularly with the School-Writers, tho' by the way 

| how 


\ 
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| tow it ſhould be fo, and yet at the ſame ting 
the Doctrin of the Eternity of Eſſences ſhould 
\ paſs with them for ſuch a Paradox, is what | 
cannot eaſily reconcile, and ſhould not a lit i 

wonder at, but that it is no new thing for the 

greateſt Men to be ſome times inconſiſtent wih 
themſelves, eſpecially when they will hold Doc; 
trins without conſidering either the Princip 

upon which they are built, or the conlequency i 

to which they lead. 8. 1 

9. But to perſue our Theory, let us ſee whe 
ther this ſo acknowledg'd Principle that God 
has in himſelf the Ideas of all things has re 
enough on its {ide to deſerve ſo much counts 
nance from Authority. And I think it is a Pts 
poſition capable of the ſtricteſt Demonſtration, 
the weight of which I ſhall lay upon a doubt 

ground, 1/f, The general Perfection of the Ds 
vine Nature, and 2/y. Upon one of its molt pris 
cipal Attributes. 

10. Firſt upon the general Perfection of ti 
Divine Nature. And here the Demonſtrations 
ſhorr, Simple, and eaſy. God is an Infinit 
Being. This I beg leave to Suppoſe. But n 
if God be an Infinite Being then he is allo 
finite in Being, as well as Infinite in Miſdom ot i 
Power, or in any other reſpect. But if Inn 
in Being, then is he infinitely remov'd from 
Being or Nothing, ſo as to exclude even tl 
leaſt Participation of it. But then if he be it 
finitely remov'd from Nothing ſo as not in dt 
leaſt to partake of it, then he muſt have al 1 


1 
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ble degrees of Being in himſelf, or in other 
Words, he muſt be af Being, ſince if he were 
Wicſtitute of any degree of Being, or ſhould any 
ere fail or come ſhort of the fullneſs and 
Wategrity of it, there he would begin to be ter- 
Wnioated and conſequently fo far would partake 
ff Nothing or not being, contrary to what is pre- 
uppoled. But then if God be Al Being hence 
; Wt neceflarily follows that there neither is nor 
Wan be any degree of Being ont of God but 
hat is in him, and conſequently that there is 
jo degree of Being in the Creatures whether 
ollectively or diſtributively taken, nor any ſo 
nuch as abſolutely Poſſible, which does not ſome 
ay or other pre. exiſt in God, at leaſt as to the 
ntelligible order and kind of it, fince if any ſuch 
Wegree of Being of an Order plainly different 
om the Divine Perfections either actually were, 
could poſſibly be, it would thence evidently, 
low that God is not Al. Being, which again 
yould contradict the ſuppoſition. It is therefore 
eceſſary to ſay that the Perfections of all things 
tin God, which is alſo the 
vrmal and expreſs Concluſion '* 4 4. 2. 
f Aquinas, which he proves firſt by the Autho- 
ty of Diomſius, quoting for it that ſaying of his, 
in und effentis omnia præhabet, and then by 
twofold rational Conſideration, the firſt of 
hich proceeds upon that common Maxim that 
hatever Perfection is in the effect muſt allo be to 
e found in its effective Cauſe, either according to 
he {ame Reaſon if the Agent be Uaivocal, or 


ter a more Eminent manner, if Equi vocal. 
Which 


| 
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Which Maxim I think to be true and ſolid, 


do let you ſee how well a Perſon of far preay 


* 


| 


the main, vi. So far as this comes to, that ul 
* poſition for granted which I can by no meal 


efficient cauſe of it in us. Whereas, as ſhall 


either in the way of Formality, or in the way d 


WS Theory of 


well as the Argument that is built upon it. Au 


Conſideration than my ſelf thought of it, 
upon this very Maxim that Des Cartes groundson 
of his Demonſtrations of the Exiſtence of G0 
when he contends that whatever Perfection bi 
the Idea Objectively, muſt be in its Cauſe real); 


Eminence, and accordingly that the more of G 
jective Perfection there is in the Idea, 'the'mon 
perfect muſt be its Cauſe, whence he conclu 
the Exiſtence of God, becauſe of the Perfedii 
of a certain Idea we find in us, to which no 
ther Being is anſwerable, and which we coil 
not have unleſs there were indeed {ach a Being 
which way of Arguing I take to be right as 


leſs there were a God ' tis impoſſible we ſhoul 
have any Idea of him, only he here takes a fi 


allow him, which is that the Idea which we lu 
of God is one of his Effects, and that he 1s ti 


ſhewn hereafter, as we ſee all things in Gl 
ſo we ſee God in himſelf, and not by any I 
diſtin& from him, or that is the Effect of hl 
it being impoſlible that God ſhould be repreſal 
ed by any thing leſs than himſelf. - But how 
ver this Exception does not lie againſt this any 
ment as *tis here uſed by Againas, ſince tho f 
Idea of God be not as Des Cartes ſuppoſes, the f 


f:& of God, yet tis moſt certain that tlie Wor 
| | an 
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ind therefore there can be no Perfection either 
the whole or in any part of it but what is 
WW: God. And here at leaſt that Queſtion which 
Des Cartes puts in favour of his own Argument 
$ molt 2 f 25 ene applied to this, hence 
ray can the effect aſſume ; n % 
[ Revit oo from its Can 7 ; Medit. de Prim. Phil. p. * 
nd how can the Cuuſe give it, unleſs it alſo had it? 
he other Argument made uſe of by Aquinas 
p prove that the Perfections of all things are in 
ad, is of a more Metaphyſical Complexion and 
as thus, That God is ipſum eſſe per ſe Subſiſtens 
eig it ſelf Subſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore 
uſt contain all the Perfection of Being in himſelf, 
or, ſays he, *tis manifeſt that if any thing that 
hot has not the whole perfection of hot, it is 
r this Reaſon becauſe it does not perfectly par- 
Wcipate of Heat. But now if Heat were ſub- 
ſtent by it ſelf, tis impoſſible it ſhould want 
ny thing, of the Vertue that belongs to Heat. 
Vherefore fince God is very ſubſiſtent Being, 
thing of the Perfection of Being can be want- 
Is to him, C . 70 2g 
11. Thus Aquinas reaſons for our purpoſe, and 
think alſo zo the parpoſe, only if thete be any 
ult "tis that this latter Argument is a little 
o Metaphyfical and Abſtract, or if you will 
0 Argelical, for the Comprehenfion of moſt 
apacitics, But as for thoſe that want not 


etaphyſies to penetrate be of it, I ſup- 


ple they will find it concludi g enough. for 

Kr, Conviction, However for their better ad- 

zutage let them take Szarez's Comment with 
* them 
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them who thus illuſtrates the force of Again 
Argument. D. Thaw 
ſays he, ex hoc, quod D 
eſt ipſum eſſe Subſpftens, ini 
fert, ita eſſe Summe perfectum ut omnem eſſen 
perfectionem in ſe includat. Cujus illationis vis in 
hoc potiſſimum ſita eſſe 2 cum Deus a mill 
participet eſſe, ſeu rationem Entig, ſed ex ſe & 

intrinſecd Naturd ac Neceſſitate ſit 1d quod eſt, un 
poteſt in ſe habere diminutam, & ſolum quaſi u 
parte rationem & perfectionem Entis, Eſt ergo 
liquo modo includens totum ens, totamq; entis P 
fectionem. And what he explains he allo az 
proves, by concluding himſelf the Infinity q 
God from the ſame Principle, and aſter the lan 
manner and Proportion. And as he here approvg 
the Argument it ſelf, fo is he elſewhere a play 
and expreſs aſſertor of the concluſion for whid 
| it is brought. So plain tha 
he makes it to be one q 
the Senſes wherein that Propoſition of God's bv 
ing a Being Abſolutely perfect is to be verihd 
For in anſwer to the Queſtion whether he 58 
or no, he firſt of all ſuppoſes that to be Pt 
fe& to which nothing is wanting, which helq 
may be underſtood either Privatively, or Ny 
tively, In the firſt Senſe that is ſaid to 
perfect to which nothing is wanting that is na 
rally due to it, for its Integrity and Acco 
pliſhment. And in this Senſe he ſays there 4 
many Beings that are perfect in their kinds, a 
yet are not Simply perfect in the whole latitu 
of Being. And therefore in the latter Senſe tu 


Metap. Diſput. Tom. 2. 
Dip. 30. Sect. 2. Num. 20. 
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aid to be perſect to which abſolutely nothing 
perfection is wanting. And in this Senſe h 
ig is ſaid to be Abſolutely perfect, to which 
perfection is ſo due that none can be want- 
to it, neither Privatively nor Nezatively; 
Ind in both Senſes he ſays *tis of the Eſſence 
f God to be Simply Perfect, 

12. For the Proof of the latter which is the 
ly Senſe wherein we are at preſent concern'd, 
produces ſeveral Authorities from the Antients, 
rd ſeveral Reafons, the firſt of which (which is 
8: oaly one I ſhall mention leaving che reſt to 
m that pleaſes to conſult them) is as good an 
luſtration of the firſt Argument of Aquines, as 
e Paſſage but now quoted was of his ſecond: 
he Perfection of the effect ſays he is neceſſarily 
poſed in the Cauſe which from it felt and by 
ſufficient Power of its own can Communicate 
ch a Perfection to the Effect. For how can 
e cauſe give that which it no way had in it 
If? And this Reaſon ſays he equally concludes 
ncerning any poſſible Perfection that is true 
d real, whether it be actually found in any 
eature or not. For if it be poſſible it cannot 
but from God, Therefore it is neceſſary that 
ſhould be ſome way or other already in God, 
cauſe nothing can be from him but what is 
me way or other zz him. Whence he con- 
des that God muſt needs include in himſelf 
e way or other the whole Perfection of Be- 
And indeed that he does ſo is the com- 
n Doctrin of the Schools, and much glanc'd 
by other Writers, and. ſeems indeed to be oy 
L 2 ot 
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of the moſt audible and natural reports whiz 
our Reaſon gives of God. But now if the Pi 
tection of all things are in God, as the Aroy I 
ment here offer'd, eſpecially in concurrence wig 
the other Conſiderations, does I think abundant 
prove, then we have the intended Concluſg 
without any farther deduCtions, this being b 
in other Words the very ſame as to fay thy 
there is ſome thing in God that Intelligibly c 
| reſponds, and is as it were the Counterpart tj 
Whatever Reality there is in the Creature, 
that there is no Reality in the Creature hy 
whereof there is the Repreſentative in the Cs 
ator, that his Divine Eſſence is truly Exhibitm 
of all Entity, or Omniform as Ficinus ſpell 
and that he has in himſelf the Eſſential Reaſon 
- exemplary Forms, or Ideas of all things, whid 
again immediately concludes the Truth ande 
ceſſity of our Intelligible World. 

13. But let us ſee whether this Propoſitu 
wherewith the general Perfection of God 5 
big and pregnant, may not alſo be as well 
duced from one of his principal Attributes. W 
Attribute I ſhall make choice of is that of 
Wiſdom, I 1uppole God to know all things tl 
are Poſſible. But now this being granted (6 
preſume it muſt and. readily Will) it fol 
from hence that even things that are Poll 
have ſome real Entity. For otherwiſe they wo 
not be knowable, ſince it is neceſſary that wi 
ever terminates the Underſtanding ſhould K 
Reality; For an Abſolute and pure nothingalp 


not poſſibly be known, much leſs by God, ; 
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innot in any manner or way tend to wards Norh- 
„. But now if all Poſſible things have ſome 
el Entity, it is neceſſary for them to have it 
iber out of God, or a them. Not out of 

cod, fince they are ſuppoſed to be merely Poſſible. 
bvberefore whichin him, or elſe they would have 


eſſion that all things Poſſible have a real entity 
God it neceſſarily follows again that the Na- 
ures, eſlential Reaſons, or Ideas of things are 
ſo in God, which again moſt Evidently Con- 
ludes for the Exiſtence of an IItelligible 
Vorld, if W 
14. J ſee no part in this Argument that lies 
pen to the leaſt Objection unleſs it be that which 
ers that things Poſſible have ſome real Entity 
om their being known. And here perhaps 
me buſy opponent tho? not really in his mind 
allowing the force of the Illation may yet for 
rgument fake thus attaque it with a Scholaſtic 
im. Be it ſo that God knows all things 
ſible, yet how does it thence follow that things 
(ible, have ſome real Entity, ſince from being 
he Underſtanding to being in the thing there 1s 
We Conſequence. For we know Impoſſible things 
) leſs than poſſible, as Chimera's and what we 
ll Extia Rationis, which not only not are, but 
0 cannot be. And how is it then that from 
s Principle that Poſſible things are known by 
dd, you aſcribe to them ſome real Entity? To 
ich difficulty ſince the main force of the Ar- 
nent turns upon it, I ſhall endeavour to return 
ear and full Anſwer. 
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Wo real entity at all. But then upon this Con- | 
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I 5.. I fay then firſt of all in general that the 
is no Principle in all Geometry, of whoſe on 
tainty I am more intimately perſuaded than g 
the Truth of this Propoſition, that of nothin 
there can be no Affection or Denomination, will 
ther Intrinſic or Extrinſic. Therefore nei 
' Knowledge, ſince for a thing to be known is oil 
be ſome way affected and denominated. The 
fore whatever is known is 202##h: or ſome tlig 
and has a real Entity. Therefore even Pi 
things, ſince they are all the Objects of kndk 
ledge, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to hat 
ſome real Entity. Which is farther thus G 
firm'd, whatſoever is known is True. Concen 
| | ing this Propoſition thi 
* Nemo enim falla Novit niſi Can be neither Difficul 
_—_ | 19 rt one nor Controverſy, if 4 
enin quill fla fone. S. one limiting Clauſe be 
Auſt. De. Trim, lib. 15 c.10., ded,viz, In reſpect oil 
| | _ Reaſon or Forinalityl 
der which it is known. So for inſtance at 
' eocervas or any other Fictitious Being. is fl 
and real with reſpect to the Simple Eſſencs 
Natures, which are properly the things that 
ſaid to be known. Nor does it ſignify any Wl 
that tis a mere Figment in reſpe& of the 
poſition, ſince in that reſpect 'tis not the of 
of knowledge. For to know is to know tl 
as they really are, and not as they are not,! 
he is ſo far from being ſaid to know, that hem 
grolly Errs that ſhall Compound or Uni! 
— things ſo incompatible with each 6 
Whatever is known then muſt neceſſar) 
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woe ſo far as is known, But then this being 
anted it is farther neceffary that it be allo a 
e. Being ſince Being and True have a reci- 
oocal and convertible Relation. Whence it ne- 
=_:irily follows that Poſſible if they are known 
Wult have ſome real Entity. To which I add 
Wow impoſſible it is to be Conceiv'd that the 
Inderſtanding ſhould be Terminated by Nothing, 
that that ſhould be ſaid to be known, which 
imply is not, Yea I moſt Evidently perceive 
at theſe things do involve the utmoft Repug- 
ancy, and cannot poſſibly be. In which 1 
Pre alſo the Angel of the Schools concurring 
ith me, when he therefore concludes God as 
WS linſclf to be the moſt Intelligible Object, be- 
Fc every thing is Simply Intelligible in pro- 
WErtioa to the ACtuality of its Being. The 
Words of that great Author are theſe, cum aunum- 
0aq; eſt cognoſcibil ſecun- 

n quod eſt in actu, Deus 
e Actus purus abſq; omii permixtione potent i æ, 
utum in fe, maximi Cognoſcibilis eſt. And I 
ink he argues well. But who does not ſee that 
e Conſequence of his Argument can never hold 
od but upon the Principle ſuppoſed ? For it 
duld not follow that God is therefore moſt In- 
lipible in himſelf becauſe he is Actus purus, if 
meer Nothing could be known, or as he ex- 
les it if every thing were not ſo far Intelligi- 
as it is in actual Being. Wherefore we can- 
t but moſt firmly perſiſt in our Adheſion to 
5 Propoſition, that every thing that is known, 
ar as it is known, muſt be a real Being. 
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The Truth of which Propoſition ſhines out ui 
on my Mind with ſo bright a light, that tu 
I could not diſintangle it from ſome Diffical 
ties that might involve and perplex it, yet If 
it not in my power to withhold my Aſſent fu 
It. x: wel 

16. But neither wants there a formal Solutin 
to the Objection, and that as clear as the Tu 
it ſelf is which it oppoſes. Eſſe in re or bei 
in the thing, is an equivocal Term, whoſe Ap 
biguity need but be diſtinguiſh'd to clear i 
once both the Maxim, and our Argument. þ 
ing in the thing may be taken either as tig 
poſed or contradiſtinguiſh'd to being in the li 
derſtanding, ſo as to ſignify. being out. of tl 
Underſtanding. Or elſe as *tis oppoſed and c 
tradiſtinguiſh'd to meer Nothins or not beg 
at large, fo as to ſignify only Reality of Bei 
When therefore it is urg'd, Ab eſſe in Inteld 
ad eſſe in re non eſſe Conſequentiam, that ind 
Being in the Underſtanding to Being in the thi 
there is no Conſequence, the Objection is tal 
anſwer'd in Form. If Being in the thing! 
taken according to the firſt Senſe as tis opp 
ed or contradiftinguiſh'd to Being in the Und 
ſtanding, ſo as to ſignify Being ont of theVl 
derſtanding, it is then granted that the Cui 
quence does indeed not hold from Being in! 
Underſtanding to Being in the thing. That 
it does not follow that becauſe a thing 5 
the Underſtanding, it does therefore exiſt d 
the Underſtanding. Neither is it here colt 
ded that Palſibles according to this Senſe at 
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or in the thing, vzz. Out of the Divine Un- 
Jerſtanding, ſince this would oyerthrow the very 
Wuppoſition of their being Poſibles. But now if 
Whcing in the thing be taken (as we here take it) 
s 'tis oppos'd and Contradiſtinguiſh'd to meer 
Vorbing or not Being Abſolutely, ſo as to ſigni- 
only Reality of Being, or the having of a 
Wrcal Entity, in this Senſe the Conſequence 
from Being in the Underſtanding to Being in 
the thing 15 moſt logical, as the Premiſes do 
abundantly prove. race 22 0 

17. Then as to the Inſtance wherein it is urg'd 
chat we know Impoſſible as well as Poſſible things, 
viz, Chimeras and other entia Rationis, which 
neither are nor can be, to this I diſtinctly anſwer, 
1%. That it is ill Suppoſed that there are any 
impoſſible things. For Impoſſiblility is not in the 
things themſelves, but in the Relative Habitudes 
of things to one another by way of Compoſition 
or Diviſion. 24. That 'tis an impropriety to ſay 
that Impoſſible. things are kzows. - For as far 
as they are known. they are both Poſſible and 
True. 34. That Chimeras and ſuch, like ficti- 
ous Entities in the ſame reſpect and formality 
as they are indeed known have a trug and re- 
al Being. As far as they are truly known, they 
truly are. For that which is truly known, in 
ſuch a Rational or rather Phantaſtic Entity, are 
the SimpleTerms or Eſſences that anſwer to them, 
which alſo are real abſolutely and ſeparately 
Conſider'd, altho? their Union or Compolition be 
Fictitious. But this not being what we are pro- 
perly ſaid to kow, unleſs we could be * 

| e 
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ed to know and to be miſtaken in reſþt& i 
the ſame, makes nothing againſt our preſetit Cy 
cluſion. Wherefore we need not doubt tx 
firm that whatever is really known is a «4 
Being, whence it follows that even Pofſibles [ing 
they are truly known by God, have real Ent 
belonging to them. But then ſince even by ve 
tue of the ſuppoſition it ſelf they have it nota 
of God, ( fince then they would be no long 
in Power, but in very Adi) they mult neceſu 
ly have it ia him. Which is the beſt pron 
*The Ani madverter upon Poi "ape laying = a By 
ret Cogit, Rat. p. 636. ” fon of great Acutettel 
| (wherein he alfo ſpeaks 
the Sence of the Schools) That God by nin 
ſtanding himſelf, knows all poſſible Creatures, Au 
that becauſe all things Poſſible are indeed inGol 
and have a reality of Being in him before ev 
they come to have an actual Exiftence in Na 
ture. In reſpe& to which that expreſſion of thi 
Apoltle concerning God may not perhaps be mi 
applied, when he ſays that he calls thoſe thing 
that be not as though they were, Rom. 4. 1) 
Becauſe indeed tho” non exiſtent as to the ſtats 
of External Nature, they really are in him, & 
we have ſhewn. But then ſince this catinot be 
any otherwiſe than by their Ideas, what is mo 
obvious than from hence to conclude that tit 
Effential Reaſons or Ideas of all things Poſſibk 
are in God ? ; 
18. Again as our laſt Argument proceeded thus 
God knows all things Poſſible therefore even Pol- 
ſibles really are, &c. So we may alſo argue 
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Wicher in hemſelves or in himſelf, Not in them- 


We, or to have any reality of Exiſtence. There- 
Die 'tis in himſelf or in his own Eſſence that lie 
Wrnows them. If you ſay he know them in their 
Wc, this is either a vertual Confeſſion of the 
ery Concluſion we are proving, or an mperti- 
ent Objection to it. For if by Ideas, — mean 

ny Created Forms or Species ( ſuch as ſome Phi- 
olophers talk of, and I would give ſome thing 
o ſee) or indeed any thing out of God, or really 
liſtinct from him, inſtead of going againſt the 
Argument, you go againſt the Sappoſition, for- 
Netting that we are now conſidering things in a 
ſtate of meer Poſſibility wherein at leaſt there 
15 no room for any ſuch Ideas, they by this. fup- 
polition — much excluded from all Actu- 
ality as the things themſelves that are to be tre- 
prelented by them. But if by Ideas you mean 
Juch as are really Coeſſential with and indiſtinct 
from the Effence of God, this is but to fetch a 
Circuit to the ſame Point, and in other Words 
to confeſs that he knows things Poſſible juſt as tis 
here contended, not in themſelves, but in himfelf. 
but then I fay if he knows them in himſelf, 
then it plainly follows again that he has the Ideas , 
of all things Poſſible in himſelf, and ſo produces 
nothing without, but what he has firſt within. 
Whereof Nature gives us an Emblem in Plants/ 
and Animals, which have the ſeed within them- | 
elves of whatever they generate without them- 


lelyes. N 
19. Thus 
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od knows all things Poſſible, and if ſo, tben 


es becauſe as ſuch they are ſuppoſed not to 
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19. Thus again from Poſſibles to Ada, wii"? 
God knows all things Paſible, ſo there is as mu 
if not greater reaſon to ſuppoſe that he ku 
all things Actual. For if he knew them ey 
when Poſſible, before they had any Actual EAM 
ence, much rather muſt he know them when a&ulli 
ly Exiſting. But how does he know them? Does ly 
know them now they are in actual Being aſte 
a different manner or otherwiſe than he knw 
them before, when only Poſſible, or than he no 
knows other Poſſibles? Shall we ſuppoſe God of 
know his Creatures one way before, and another 
way after their Exiſtence ? Before in his own ſelf 
and afterwards in themſelves? No, God forbi 
we ſhould be ſo abſurd as to imagin ſuch a chang 
as this in that Immutable Being who is mol 
- Conſtant and Uniform as well as Infinite in all li 
Perfections, without the leaſt Variablenels & 
Shadow of turning, the ſame Yeſterday, t 
Day, and Forever, even as the Spirit of God tut 
ſearches all things, even the deep things of God, 
deſcribes him to us. The Wiſdom of God 8% 
"tis really Conſubſtantial and Coeſſential witi 
himſelf ſo 'tis alſo every way as immutable s 
himſelf, and therefore can have but one and tit 
1 N of ue 
ec alter * crvit creata ing t in 8. He muſt then 
——— = know Actual Beings after 
the very ſame manner & 
he knews Poſlible one's. And therefore {inct, 
as has been ſhewn, he knows the one only it 
himſelf, ( it being impoſſible from the way Ne 
ture and ſuppoſition of the thing that he wy 
| now 
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ow them any otherwiſe) it follows that he 
uſt alſo know the other in himſelf. 

20. And to make it yet plainer that he does 
I farther Conſider, that upon the contrary ſup- 
1 WSolition, that of God's knowing the Creatures in 
emſelves the Conſequence will be, that the Crea. 
res are truly illuminative of their Creator, 
at they are the Intelligible Species or Form of 
Wis Underſtanding, that they are a Light to him, 
eder him actually Intelligent as being the im- 
ediate Object of the Divine Mind, and ſo per- 
ct and Meliorate his Being, and that accord- 
pgly he depends upon them, and is beholden to 
em for a conſiderable part of his knowledge, 
Ir as a certain Scholaſtic 
iter expreſſes it, Emen- 
icaret Notitiam a rebus, & 
er Spectes Creatas Intelligeret, That he would pre- 
Eariouſly borrow his knowledge from things, and would 
nderſtand by the help of Created Species or Ideas, 
rhich are ſuch Conſequences as comport not 
vith the excellent Perfections of the Divinity, 
lpecially thoſe of his Self. ſufficiency and Inde- 
eadency, and ſuch as no Sound Metaphyſics can- 
liſh or admit, This Conſideration is frequent- 
y touch'd upon by M. Malebranche to another 
purpoſe, wiz, To expoſe the Abſurdity of our 
ng Creatures in themſelves or by Created Spe- 
ies, in ſo much that he ſays in a certain place 
that he had rather be calld | 2 

: Viſonaire, a Phantaſtic 9 la verite Tom. 
Ir Fanatic, or by any of 5 

noſe pleaſant names which the Imagination 
( which 


Magallanenus, Tract. de 
Scientia Dei. p. 19. 
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(which is ever diſpoſed for Rallery in li 
wits) is wont to oppoſe to ſuch Arguments ach 
does not comprehend, or cannot defend it { 
againſt, than to grant that Bodies, are able y 
inlighten him, or that he is to himſelf his ou 
Matter, his own Reafon, his own Light, a 
that to be ſolidly inſtructed in all things he ne 
only conſult himſelf, &c. What force this way d 
arguing has, as M. Malebranche uſes, it I amm 
concern'd in this place to conſider, the Queſtia 
now being not whether one Creature can (k 
jectively inlighten another, but whether a Creatun 
can ſo inlighten God. And if the Argument 
holds good in reſpect of our ſelves (as I think 
it does) then 2 Majori does it conclude with c 
pect to God. But ſuppoſing it not to do ſo in 
reſpect of our ſelves, ( which is beſide my preſen 
buſineſs to diſpute ) yet however I think it a vey 
clear caſe that it muſt conclude with reſped u 
God, and he muſt have a ſtrange Notion of aÞ 
ing infinitely Perfect, or muſt ſuppoſe God 10 
to be ſuch a Being, that can think it does nol 
For how low . ſo ever the Philoſophy of ſom 
Men may degrade both it ſelf and them, 2 
how meanly ſoever they may think of their ow 
Spirits, ſo as to ſuppoſe them to receive Lig 
from Creatures in ſeeing by Created, nay ed 
by Material Species, yet ſure we may allow 
Infinite God to be a Light to himſelf, and not i 
know Creatures in any other Intelligible Species 
than that of his own Eiſence. If we do not ſe 


Creatures in him, yet at leaſt we may allow hin 
1 
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ke them in himſelf, and to be his own Intelli. 
le, as well as Beatific Object. 20 
21. The knowledge of Creatures in them- 

W cs however otherwiſe ſuppoſed Poſſible, is yet 
Nea in the Judgment of the Schools eſteem'd 
Wrery mean, inferiour, and imperfect kind of 
Wowledge. Accordingly they call it (taking 
ground and hint of the Expreſſion from Sr. 
fin) Cognitio Veſpertina, an even- tide knows | 
ge, becauſe that St. Auſt- 
lays, Scientia creaturg in 
parat ione Scientiæ creatoris quodammodo Vel- 
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De civ. Dei. lib. 11. chap. 7. 
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] raſcit., And again Cognitio Creature in ſeipsd 
+W&coloratior % quam cum in Die ſapienti4 Copno- 
„, velat in arte qui facta eſt. And therefore 
they deny not Angels to have this knowledge, 


t conſidering what a mean Diſpenſation it is, 
d how unworthy Cif alone) of the beatified 


Loo | 
I 


k Wicition of thoſe bleſſed Spirits, and that ſtate 
BS £o-prebenſiou wherein all that is imperfect ſhall 


don away, they have thought fit to allow 
Sem allo a higher and more perfect kind of 
owledge which, in Contradiſtinction to the for- 
er, they call Cognitio Matutina, meaning by it 
at knowledge whereby things are ſeen and 
on in God, or as they are in the Divine 
lence, But then if the Sons of the Morning 
ure allo a knowledge of the Morning, and are 
vikedg'd to ſee the Creatures in God, ( per rati- 
es rerum in verbo exiſtentes) then certainly God 
ay well be allow*d to ſee them in himſelf, And 
the evening knowledge be thought ſo diſpro- 
ionable to the high Nature and Condition of 
Angels 
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| knowledge of the infinite God, who is all ga 


wills all things in his own goodneſs, and conk 


Angels as not to be worthy to be their only kno 
ledge, but they muſt have the Brightnels of f 
Morning to clear up the falling Vapours and g 
fine the thickneſs of the Evening, much ki 
can it be thought worthy to be any part of 


Happineſs and Perfection. Whatever mMixturg 
of Shadow or Darkneſs may ſit upon the By 
of the leſſer Lights, yet ſure there cannot be 
Veſpers in the great San of Truth, who alway 
Shines out pure and full without Cloud, Eclipst 
Twilight, and as having no Horixon to inter 
his rays, can never, never Set. All muſt ne 
be Morning to him, or rather one full and 
tect Noon, a fix'd Meridian Glory. For Guli 
Light, and in him there is no Darkneſs at al, U 
lo much as that of the Evening, and therefn 
there can be no ſuch thing as Cognitio Veſpert 
in him. No, the moſt perfect Intelligence oupl 
in all reaſon to be ſuppoſed to underſtand thing 
after the moſt perfect and independent mane 
and that is in himſelf, without having his Vi 
derſtanding inform d by any created Species, 0 
inlightned by any Object that is not Divi 
And the Schools would have been guilty oft 
groſſeſt inconſiſtency, if determining that G 


quently that the wi of God has no Cauſe, toe 
{hould deny the Underſtanding of God to havel 
Object in his own Eſſence, and accordingly th 
he knows the Creatures in himſelf by the mol 
perfect Morning Knowledge; ne 

owl 
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eftow'd that Privilege in good part upon the 
Ingels. ON TEN 12 

12 But the Schoolmen do not often uſe ſo 
rolly to forget themſelves, at leaſt in Meta- 
fal, whatever they may do in Phyſical Spe- 
dlations. Nor do they in this Point. Accord= 
gly it is their plain and poſitive Doctrin that 
od knows all things in himſelf, So ſays their 
rat Doctor expreſly, De- 
cum perfecte Seipſum in- 
eligat, Omnia alia a fe nun | 
er Speciem propriam,ſed per Eſſentiam ſuam intelligit. 
Ind again in the Body of the ſame Article,where- 
the former Citation was the Concluſion, ſays 
le, Ad ſciendum qualiter alia a ſe cognoſcat, Con- 
derandum eſt quod dupliciter aliquid Cognoſcitar, 
no modo in ſeipſo, alio modo in altero, &c. which 
eing premiſed he farther ſays, Dicendum eſt quod 
eus Seipſum videt in ſeipſo, quia ſeipſum videt per 
entiam ſuam, Alia autem a ſe videt non in ipſts, 
edin ſeipſo, in quantum eſſentid ſud continet Simi- 
itudinem aliorum ab ipſo. Again, more exprelly 

et if poſſible, Sic patet quod in Deo IntelleFwus,\ 
pelligens, & id quod intelligitur, & Species He 
ligibilis, & ipſum Intelligere ſunt omnino unum & 
im, (Art. 4.) Nothing need or can well be more 
xpreſs than theſe Paſſages, with many others to 
he like purpoſe, which my Reader( whom I ſup- 
le Learned) may remember or find out, almoſt 
rith as much eaſe as I can ſet them down. 

23. Aquinas being ſo plain upon the Point 
lere will be the leſs occaſion to take account 
| thoſe that follow him, which cannot be done 
M - Net 


Sum. Theol, Part. i. Weſt, \ 
14. Art. 5. 
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neither without the expence of ſome Troll: 
my (ide, and ſome Patience on my Reader's, U 
leſs they were leſs numerous and volumingy 
than they are. I ſhall therefore ſpare both f 
ſelf and him that tedious Superfluity. Only thi 
is a certain Thomiſt of conſiderable account wh 
thoughts in this matter it may be worth wil 
to Confider, not only becauſe being a Mode 
Writer and coming after the reſt he has tie 
Advantage of better underſtanding and refitin 
upon their Senſe, eſpecially being a Man of & 
cuteneſs and Subtilety in the Scholaſtic wy 
but alſo becauſe he has written a profeſs'd Tr 
atiſe upon this very Subject De Scientid Dei, ul 
particularly to the 14 Queſtion of the 1. Patt 
of Aquinas, the very place we were laſt upd 
; The Perſon I mean is one Perras Magallants 
who is as clear and appoſite to our purpoſes 
need be deſired, even if the matter were to 
decided wholly by his Authority. For ſays I 
In Deo ſemper res 71 
| eſt per identitatem, & 1 
dem cum Copnoſcenti in | rei. Again, faysI 
Eſſentia Divina eſt ratio Cognoſcendi Creatund 
Cognoſcit enim illas Deus non Titew in Eſſenti | 
ſed ex Eſſentia ſud tanquam ex Causd, &c. ( p. i 
Again, Scientia Dei dum extenditur ad Cream 
Specificatur intrinſice ab eddem Specie intelligitih 
nimirum Eſſentid Divind, per quam Seipſum 
relligit. (p. 16.) Again inquiring whether Gd 
knows himſelf in the Creatures, he anſwers int 
Negative, and gives his reaſon for it. (P- 150 


Becauſe that God ſhould know himſelt - 1 
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Wjeatiires by a knowledge diſtin from that 
hereby he Ktiows himſelf in himſelf, it is ne- 
Feſſary that he fhould know the Creatures in 
hemſelyes by a Species diſtinct from that where- 
y he knows himſelf, which he ſuppoſes as a 
Wanifeſt Abſurdity, and that becauſe as he lays, 
Du Vendicaret Cognitionem a rebus. (p. 19.) 
nd a little after, Deas emendicaret Notitiam 4 
thes, & per Species Creatas intelligeret. And to 
he Objection that the Bleſſed in their ſtate of 
omprehenfion retain that way of knowitig God 
om the Creatures which they acquired 1n this 
ife. He anſwers, that this belongs to the Even- 
w Knowledge, in which the Bleſſed do not uſe any 
vine intelligible Species, but that no body who 
well in his Senſes will think of ſuch a thing 
an Evening Knowledge in God. Nullus autem 


15 > 4 vo . - 7 N * 4 * . 
mentis dicet, nec ponet in Deo Cognitionem 
/pertinam. (p. 20.) Beſides theſe incidental . 
WlWeſlages he has an intire Chapter concerning the 


ecndary Object of the Divine knowledge, where 
e diſtinctly inquires whether the Creatures are 
nown by God in himſelf, or whether they are 
mediately ſeen in themſelves? For the refolu- 
on of which, after having before premiſed a 
cry uleful remark concerning the manner of the 
nowledge of things in another, that there need 
vt {as ſome imagin'd ) a double notice or Spe- 
es for that purpoſe, but that one and the ſame 
il ſuffice, only diſtinguiſhing between the ſame 
pecies as adequately confider'd for the Primary, 
nd as inadequately for the Secondary Object. 
b. 83.) His Propoſition is, that God ex parte 
M 2 Cogno- 
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them in himſelf knows them in their propet N 
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Cognoſcentis does by no means behold the Cs 
tures in themſelves, but in himſelf. (2. 9 
Which he proves firſt from the impoſſibilig oi 
God's taking his knowledge from Created thing i 
ſince otherwiſe the Divine knowledge would\ 
Specified by the Creature, and that thereforels 
muſt have in himſelf a ſufficient and adequy 
Principle of Knowing Creatures in them 
(which Phraſe muſt be taken Specificativel, ng 
Objectively) by his own Eſſence, as by an Ind 
ligible Species, and as by ſome thing that is H 
preſſive or Repreſentative of them. And thi 
the Creature is not actually underſtood by it ic 
becauſe not Intelligible by its Eſſence, pany 
becauſe of its Potentiality, and partly as bein 
without. He ſays again, 3. That if any thi 
ſhould hinder this repreſentation of the Creatun 

in God, it mult be the Divine Excellence. H 
this he ſhews rather to make for it. For, la 
he, an excellent form the more pertec it is, 
more nearly it contains its Inferiours, even: 
cording to their ultimate Differences. And then 
fore the Divine Eſſence which is moſt Perke 
will contain ail Created things better than thy 
are in themſelves, in all reſpects, Secundum am 
eſſe & modum repreſentationis. Whence he 0 
cludes with Aquinas'slaf 
ing, that God not ol 
knows things to be in himſelf, but by. conrainuy 


Part. 1. Q. 14. Art. 6. 


ture, and by ſo much the more perfectly as ev} 
thing is more perſectly in himſelf. 1 
24. To our School. Divine, 1 ſhall only 1 
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ea companion a certain School, Metaplyſitian, 
Dae of thoſe good Authors which by a natural 
W:cjudice ſome perhaps may be tempted the leſs 
regard, becauſe they formerly convers'd with 
im in the inſtitution of their younger Studies, 
o' Tthink he deſerves to be Read ( as well as 
me others) with more Conſideration than we 
mmonly uſe at that time. It is honeſt CHriſto- 
er Scherbler who in his Metaphy ſics profeſſedly 
nnders this very Queſtion, An Deus Cognoſcat 
Creatas in Seipſo ſolum, an vero Cognoſcat eas 
+: propri as earum Eſſentiar? Which indeed is 
ro exactly Worded as ſhould be, there not 
ig a due oppoſition between the two parts of 
> Queſtion, and that becauſe ſuppoſing God 
now things i Seipſo, he does alſo in a true 
le know them juxta proprias earam eſſentias, 
of theſe being very Conſiſtent with the other. 
however his meaning is right enough, and 
expreſſes it better afterwards when he gives 
for the Senſe of the Queſtion, Whether Cre- 
i things are the Object of the Divine Under- 
ding in their own Beings, or only as they 
Eminently, Ideally or Vertually contain'd in 
? To which his direct Anſwer is, In ſe 
poſcit Deus res Creatas, that God knows the 
etures in himſelf, Which he farther explains 
reconciles with his knowing them alſo jaxta 
rium according to their own proper Beings, 
laying that the Divine Eſſence has the ſame 
v1 or proportion in that knowledge whereby 
knows, as the Species has in Humane know- 
And that both of them are immediately 
M 3 that 
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that Reaſon or Form whereby the knowledy 
becomes Actual. As therefore upon the Uni 
of the Species with the Cognoſcitive Power th 
things is apprehended which in its Being isoy 
of the anderer, and that according to thy 
its proper Being which it really has in the Way 
out of the Mind. Even ſo ſays he it is uA 
God underſtands his own Eſſence, in which 
in a Species repreſenting the Eſſences of Gy 
atures, the Creatures are underſtood by 6 
according to their proper Natures. As in 
Looking-glaſs, in which he that looks does inda 
immediately behold the Species in the Glaß, by 
does alſo at the ſame time actually behold g 
or Paul whoſe Image it is. In Sum he tel 
That God does underſtand the Creatures bi 
in their own, and in hi own Being. In ul 
own as to the Quad, meaning | Tuppols the ii 
that may ultimately be ſaid to be underſtood, 4 
in his own as to the Quo, meaning I ſuppobæ 
immediate Object or Form of his Underſtand 
So that according to this Author, tho' Godl 
be truly ſaid to know the Creatures according 
their proper Nature, becauſe he lees that Wi 
truly repreſents them, ( more truly indeed bj 
finite degrees than the Image in the Gly þ 
him whoſe Image it is, Which is but 4 
Illuſtration of the Divine Ideality ) yet that i 
is the immediate Object that zermiuates, 0 
telligible Form that truly Specifies his knows 
is his own Divine Eſſence, which 1erv51 
as a Species for the underſtanding all tnc 
of himlelf, which very well agrees We ; 
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ing Account concerning God's knowledge of 
Wings, which you ſee wants neither Reaſon nor | 
lority for its Eſtabliſhment. $4 
25. If now after all it ſhould be demanded b 
ay of Objection, how then will you diſtinguiſh 
etween God's knowledge of himſelf and his 
nowledge of the Creature, ſince *tis 4im/elf that 
W itil! the ſpecifying Object in both? It is an- 
eer'd, that this is already prevented in that diſ- 
ction of Magallaneus concerning the Primary 
d the Secondary Object, and concerning the 
equate and inadequate way of Conſideration. 
od knows himſelt as the Primary, the Creature 
the Secondary Object of his knowledge. A- 
un when he knows himſelf abſolutely Speak- 
g, he conſiders himſelf adequately, but in the 
owledge of the Creatures, or rather of him- 
in relation to the Creatures, he conſiders 
nſelf inadequately, according to thoſe degrees 
Being or — 1 wherein his Eſſence is 
table or participable by them, as will be bet- 
r underſtood when we come more diſtinctly 
reflect upon the manner of the Divine Idea- 
But however, *tis himſelf fill that he al- 
ales beholds, either adequately or inadequately, 
d not the Creatures. True, and not the Crea- 
any otherwiſe than in a Secondary wa y, 
d as he my be ſaid truly to behold them, 
czuſe he ſees that which truly and per- 
ay repreſents them. Accordingly both theſe 
bpolitions rightly accepted are true, God does 
old the Creatures, and God does not behold 
e Creatures. He does behold them, becauſe 
7 WE: he 
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he beholds them by an inadequate Concept 
of himſelf. And he does not behold them men 
ing that they are not the formal and immedi 
Object of the Divine Underſtanding. And tu 
I am taught to adjuſt theſe things by my 4 
tical Maſter who accordingly thus interprets till 
paſſage quoted by him from St. Auſtin, Dn 
Nihil extra fe intutn 
God beholds nothing out 
himſelf, which he ſays is not ſo to be underſtad 
as if God did behold nothing that 1s out of hin 
ſelf, but that God does not behold that wbt 
is out of himſelf any otherwiſe than in him 
26. But now to apply what we have ti 
fully prov'd and partly explained too concerni 
the manner of the Divine Knowledge to the pi 
poſe of our Theory, if God knows the Creatur 
in himſelf, (as every one mult grant he did. 
fore they were made, and why not afterward 
then it neceſſarily and immediately follows agal 
that he muſt have the Ideas of them all in hi 
ſelf, it being otherwiſe plainly impoſſible ul 
he ſhould know them in himſelf. This wajl 
arguing is indeed a Poſteriori, but howevetl 
ver the leſs Concluding. For as from God's 
ing the Ideas of all things in himſelf it ſolo 
4 priori, (and might have been ſo proved | 
that been my principal point) that he mult aj 

know all 5 Ann in himſelf, ſo if it be ot 
wile proved (I ſay otherwiſe to avoid commit 
a Circle) that he kn 


*IPhich would be if I ſhould : in hi it! 
. all things in himſelß 


Knowledge, and his \nowledge qgain from his Ideas. 
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oss as truly and neceſſarily, tho“ not ſo directly, 
bat he muſt have the Ideas of all things in him- 
i, and that there is nothing that exiſts out of 
im but what is alſo Idealih in him. And ac- 
Wcocdingly this latter Doctrin is as current with 
tue Schoolmen as the former, who indeed other- 
viſe would have forgotten themſelves as well as 
Truth, and have betray'd ſuch an inconſiſtency 
as the looſeſt and moſt unprincipl'd Writers are 
not often guilty of. So cloſely do theſe things 
hang together, and like the Stones of an Arch 
depend one upon. the other. But ſuch skilful 
Builders do not uſe to be ſo groſs in their Archi- 
tecture as to leave an Arch unfiniſh'd. And there- 
fore I ſay as they hold one part of it, that God 
knows all things in himſelf, ſo are they alſo as 
careful and mindful to adjoin the other, viz. 
That he has alſo the Ideas of all things in him- 
(elf. And indeed the Doctrin of the Divine Ideas 
may be ſaid to be with the Scholaſtic what that 
of Juſtice and Charity is with the Sacred Writers. 
Tis in a manner their Law and their Prophets, 
the Burthen of their Diſcourſes and the ſum 
and ſubſtance of their abſtracter Theories, the 
Ground upon which they deſcant, or if you will 
the String upon which ( ſo well do they like the 
Muſick ) they are ever and anon Harping. Tis 
in ſhort the Spirit chat breaches in their Writ- 
ings, and Inſpires them with Life, and which, 
like a brighter Vein of rich Gar, runs through 
the Bowels of their Sy items, Whereof the 
abound with 1ſt: ces as L might eaſily do wit 
Votations, but thai I care not to ſwell my own, 
or 


* 
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or to increaſe my Reader's Work when there i 
ſo little Occaſion for either. „ 

27. Upon Conſideration then of the full au 
united Strength of the Premiſes I think I ma 
now preſume upon every competent Reader; 
leave to Conclude, and I do it the more ſecureh 
becauſe *tis the very Concluſion of Aquiau, 
nod neceſſe eſt ponere g 
Part. . Q. 15. Art. Is 2 . 51 f 4 Thee tha 
it is neceſſary to affirm that the Ideas of thing 

are in the Mind of God. Or as he otherwi 
expreſſes it in the ſame place, that it is nec 
lary that the Ideas of all things ſhould prey 
iſt objectively in his Mind. It is indeed even 
way neceſſary, both a Priori, and a Poſterion, 
A Priorz becauſe of the infinite Perfection and 
All-beingneſs of his Eflence, including in it every 
poſſible Degree of Being and Perfethion, And 
A Poſteriort ſuppoſing (what we have proved) 
that he knows the Creatures in himſelf. The 
former of which indeed is the Cauſe, Reaſon 0 
Principle, and the latter the Effect or Conſe 
quence of the Divine Ideality, or of God's hay: 
ing the Ideas of all things in himielf, but they 
both agree to prove in their different was 
that he is indeed poſſeſs'd of them. 


28. But then O my God, thou that haſt th 
Perfections and Ideas of all things in thy ſh, 
what an infinitely great, rich and glorious Bein 
art Thou] All that is good or Excellent in the 
fartheſt extent of Nature is in thee, and all thi 
the fruitful Womb even of Poſſibility it ſelf cu 

ever 
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„ bring forth 5s alſo in thee. Thos art the 
enter 15 Bling, whence el the Rays of Perfect ian 


ld | * 
% and where again they meet, and 45 there. is 
ks, | thing but what is from thee, ſo there is nothing 
0 Wt what is in thee. And where in ſuch an Infinite 
12 of Glories ſhall I begin, or rather where 


% I leave off to Adore, Admire, and Love 


bee! 


Light of this World is but Darkpeſs, in whith 
thoy ſeeſt all the things that are qr that can be, 
which give Light to the whole Intellectual Spbere, 
to the Spirits above that wait about the Throne, 
as well as to thoſe below, that Dwell in Houſes of 
Clay, For which thee is the tranſparent Mirrour 
of Truth as well as the Well of Life, and with 
both thos ſufficeſt Eternally for the Contemplation 
and Joy of all thy Creatures. 
And why then didſt thou not ſuffice for thy ſelf, 
and mhat needeſt thou who | ay 
art lo rich in thy elf, and * Quid ergo tibi de eſſet ad 


Bonum quod tu tibi es, eti- 
am ſiſta vel Omnino nulla eſſent, vel informia re remanerent, quæ non 
er indigentid feciſti, ſed ex Plenitudine Bonitatis tuæ. S. Alſt. Con- 
Fes. lib, 13. chap. 4. f 5 g 


60 „ Divine King of Glory, who art what thou 
, an what every thing is, thow art become exe 
„eg Glorious, thou art Cloath's with Mie 

aud Honour. Thou deckeſt thy ſelf with Light gs 
with 4 Garment, even with that true Intelligible 
ele, wherein Thou ſeeft, and wherein we ſee, which 
biens all the Generations of Men, and all the 
Orders of Angels. In the great Sun of Truth 
| thoſe bright and Eternal Ideas Shine to which tbe 


who 
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who alone art All, to have made 4 World? 7,06 
could'ſt not inlarge thy Grandeur or Happineſi wy 
Almighty as thou art, produce one new degree j 7 
Being or Perfection that thon had'ſt not befor: jf 
thy infinite Efſence. Thou mad'# thy Creatures il 
| of nothing, and yet thou had'ſt them al in 
- Fruitful and pregnant Boſom of thy own Iaraliy, 

nor could thy Power outwork thy Wiſdom, 5 
more than thy Wiſdom could exhauſt or overtag 
thy Power, And why then aid'ſt thou not (if. 
fie thy ſelf? Tea, thou waſt ſufficient to thy ſelf 
but thou overfloweſt with Love and Goodneſs, ini 
tho happy in Solitude, yet would'ft not be hay 
/ Alone. 2 


And why my ſelf ſufficient Creator do'ſt thu 
not ſuffice me thy Creature? Why do T ſeek fo 
any thing out of” thee, when thou thy ſelf haſt al 
that my Soul can deſire? Why do I Contemplut 
any thing but thee, and why do ] Love any thing 
but thee ? For what do not they ſee that ſee thut, 
and what do nat they enjoy that enjoy thee ? 


And why then, O my God, do I go from thee aft 
thy Creatures who are vain to themſelves, and ther- 
fore muſt needs be ſo to me, and when, be they ur. 
der ſo Charming, I can propoſe nothing to my ſelf 
in them but what I may have in thee, and mith 
greater Perfection and Abundance? And why then 
do I leave thee, when thou can'ſt ſhew me all 
good, and I can gain nothing, not ſo much as the 


Pleaſure of Variety, by the Change? Nay when i 
2 
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uſt be ſo great 4 loſer, in gory thy true ſub- 
nia good for Shadows, and Appearances * What 
„ /ovful, * Adulterous | 


Le then is mine that turns * ** for! 77 . "_ 

| [ban avertitur abs te; uærit 
% from thee, and [eeks extra te ea que tors & 

1 of Toy 5s out of thee which 12 99 Punt niſi cum 

1 5 redit ad te. S. Auſt. Confes, 

% be found ure and ſin. lib. a. chaß U 15 
ere only in thee? 


But above all my God why do I Sin Againſt thee, 
d provoke thy Anger, for what do I tranſgreſs 
he Eternal Order and Reaſon of thy.. righteous 
Wis, and render my ſelf Obnoctious to thy Fuſt ice, 
or what indeed, when all that can invite me to 
din 1 may find in thee ? Fool that I am to be tempt- 
4% Pleaſure to depart from thee, when in thee 
re the Springs of all Delight, and there is no 
Pleaſure like that 'of Loving and Serving thee ? 


And how O my God can I chuſe but Love thee ? 
'ho art all that is good, all that is lovely, all 
pat I can Love, all that is. Who art ſo excel. 
* in Beauty, ſo rich in all variety of Good, ſo 
very way perfect, ſo altogether Lovely. My God 
cannot chule, I can only Love. Thon haſt given 
e liberty of will, but thou thy ſelf tak'ſt it from 
. I have no liberty for thee, wor ſo much as 
efire to have any. Thy Love O my God conſtrains 
e, and the ſweetneſs of it over comes me. Divine 
onquerour take thy Captive, and Pardon him that 
** jellaed no ſooner. But nom he ſubmits, and 
[nas be muſt, for thy Love is Almighty, and thy 
*auty Irreſiſtible, 

| I. Lay 
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Lay down Proud Heart thy rebel Arms, 
And own thy Conquerour Divine, 
In vain thou do'ſt refift ſuch Charts, 

In vain the Arrows of his Love decline. 


II. 
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There is no dealing with this potent Fair, 
I muſt my God, I muſt Love thee. 
Thy Charms but too Victorious are, 

They leave me not my Native Liberty. 


III: 


A holy force ſpreads through my Soul, 

And raviſhes my Heart away. | 
The World its motion does control 
In vain, the happy Captive will not ftay, 


IV. 


No more does ſhe her wonted Freedom boat 
More proud of thy Celeſtial Chain, 
Free-will it ſelf were better loſt 

Than ever to revolt from thee again. 


V. 0 
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Sun of my Soul, what ſhall I do 

Thy Beauties to reſiſt, or bear ? 

They Bleſs, and yer they Pain me too, 

feel thy Heat tob ſtrong, thy light too clear. 


VI. 


Faint, T Languiſh, T almoſt Expire, 
My panting Heart diſſolving lies, 
Thou muſt ſhine leſs, or I retire, ; 
ade Thou thy Light, I cannot turn my Eyes. 


29. But to unſtring my Inſtrument for a 
tile, and reproſecute our Theory, wherein 
er this little devotional Interlude my refreſh'd 
eader may perhaps accompany me with new 
Sour. The foregoing Conſiderations concern- 
the natural Perfection of God, and the 
anner of his knowledge of things do I think 
ake it very plain both 4 Priori and a Poſte- 
i, that he has the Perfections and Ideas of 
| things in himſelf whether Actual or Poſſi- 
e, that his infinite Being, as Simple as it is, 
the multifarious Plenitude and Fecundity of 
s Exhibitive and Expreſſive of all Being, 


the foremention'd Platoniſt very ſignificant- 
Stiles him, and that becauſe he has the Spe- 


c Forms of all things in the 6— 
0 


d ſo that he is truly an Omniform Eſſence 
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of his Divine Ideality, and fo is- Eminently 2 i 
Vertually, or if you will [zteligibly, ever | 7 
thing. In which Senſe that of the Poet (I ; 


can) contains and well expreſſes a very (rai, 
and Phyloſophic Truth, 


Jupiter ef quodeung; vides 


which were I to Conſtrue as a Philoſopher 
would render, not that whatever you ſee is 
piter, (leaſt it ſhould favour that ſtupid cond 
of taking the World for God ) but that Jun 
is whatever you ſee. Only I would add, ai 
whatever you do not ſee, For ſo indeed tif 
true Jupiter is, as containing in himſelf lau 
all things whether Viſible or Inviſible. | 
which reſpect the Platonic Poet ( Virgil.) tha 
laid, All things are full of Japiter, might as u 
have ſaid that Jupiter was full of all things! 
indeed that excellent Being who was confulq 
deſign'd by that name really is, as having Wl 
fullneſs of Being, and ſo the Ideas of all thu 
that are or may be in himſelf. To which gu 
poſe are all thoſe ſayings and Sentences ama 
the Antients that repreſent the Univerlality 
I may call it of the Divine Nature, or tl 
God is All. Such as that 1: cor. 
of Euphorion, as I find him DT Mg 

quoted by Huetins, Gene? 


Zds hy, al dg. Cds Y, ods d ends 
Zh's Tl Th mT 
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er is the Ether or Air, Jupiter is the Earth, 
bier is the Heavens, Jupiter is all things. 
also that Orphic Sentence mention'd by Fi- 
„, 24; % 7d/1or. Jupiter is the Form, Species, 
Ideas of all things? To Which I may add 
at old Celebrated Inſcription upon one of the 
eathen Temples 2 1 wy ee, x; By, x bavwuror: * 
am all that has been, all that is, and all that 
all be. As alſo that at Cæpua mention'd by 
rLearned Antiquary Mr. | 
let wood, Te tibi, una que 
Omnia, Dea Iſis, &c. with other like paſſages 
which the Monuments of Antiquity were I 
leaſure to ranſack them, might I ſuppoſe 
entifully furniſh me with) that carry an In- 
nuation of this Notion, But Plotinus ſpeaks 
ut when he ſays, und ito ire, Cc. ſeek nothing 
t of God, but all things 5 
it are after bits ind ark. 1 6. lib. 8. chap. 18. 
him. For he himſelf is that which is without, 
e Comprehenſion ( mens) and Meaſure of all 
ng. ; 
zo. But as to the more expreſs DoQrin of 
e Divine Ideality, I ſhould tire even the Preſs, 
$ well as my ſelf and my Reader, ſhould I 
ather together what by Authors of all ſorts 
nent and Modern, Fathers, Schoolmen, Di- 
nes, Philoſophers; Poets ( with other miſcella- 
tous Writers) has been faid to this Purpoſe. 
ut I am not ſo much in Love with Pryzne's 
iftrio-Maſtix, or Burton's Melancholy, as to 
ect ſuch a commion-place way of Writing 
N | my 
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my ſelf, or to think it a proper Entertainmey 
for the nicer Taſt of our more correct and jy 
dicious Age. However Marſilius Ficinu \yl 
expreſt this matter ſo rarely well, that ſhoul 
I report his Words at large, even thoſe thx 
have the leaſt reliſh for Quotations would nx 
I beleive think me Impertinen 
Omnis Cauſa (lays he) per 4 
quam agit Formam, & agit Effettum ſuum in In 
ma quodammodo ſimilem, ideog; oportet effelty 
Formam a Causd Comprehendi. Cum vero De 
fit Omnuium Cauſa, neceſſarium eſt in eo Omnim 
Formas eſſe. Eft ergo Deus Hſſentia Omniforni 
unde Or phicum illud, 2d dds dier, Jupiter Hperis 
Omnium. Quemadmodum wero in Potentid pul 
za eſt, Miteria, ſunt Omnes Naturales Forme & 
cundum Confuſam quandam potentiam, fic opon 
in Atiu Puro, id eſt, Deo omnes ſecundum aitm 
deſtinctum Formas eſſe. To the like purpol 
again a little after ſays he, (p. 104.) D 
Seipſum int uendo ſe Coucipit tanguam propria 
Formaram Omnium Ratiouem, Videt enim inſt 
aHicquid eff Cui; proprium, dum cernit quo grit 
Divinam Formam quodlibet imitari queat, quod 
deſicere. Ut ecce dum inteiligir Formam ſua 
per modum vitæ, non autem Cognitionis imitabilem 
Concipit Formam Ideamq; Plantarum. Dum au 
imitabtlem per modum Cognitionis quidem, fea ml 
Intelligentiæ, propriam Animalis Ideam, 41) ( 
teris eodem pacto. Et profecto in Omnibus qu 
non caſu, fed vel Natura vel propoſito fiunt, it 
ceſſe eff Rffectionis finem eſſe Effecti Operis fit 
nun. 


Tom. 1. p. 103. 
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Wn. Caſa vero agens attionem ad Formam non 
ied gquicquam dirigit, quam per Formam in 
AS, Mnentem. Cum igitur Mirabilis ordo munds 
. ordinis experte Conſtare non poſſit, neceſſe eſt 
y Opificis ipſius Intelligentid Formam eſſe ad cujus 
„litudinem fit eſfctus. Et quonian Dei prapoſito 
. verſi ordo potiſſimus eſt, principalis penes illum 
44, eſt Idea ordinis univerſi, And afterwards 
the Concluſion he tells us that this his Ac- 
ount is conformable to the Doctrin of Plats 
nd his School, in oppoſition I preſume to thoſe | 
hat traduced his Ideas as Univerſal ſeparate ' ' 
orms. For ſays he, Hec autem eſt, & ſi canes 
uidem aliter latrant, Certiſſima Platonis Woſtri 
lauonicorumq; Sententia, Here are in this Quo- 
Wation ſome ſtrokes that glance at the anner 
the Divine Ideality, but reſerving the Con- 
deration of that to its proper place, that which 
now produce it for is in Confirmation of the 
ning it ſelf, that the Ideas of all things are 
ndeed in God, for which I think it not on- 
y a noble Teſtimony, but alſo a very good 
Vgument. | 
31. And now who that freely uſes his Reaſon 
r has any regard to the Judgment of 
hoſe that do, can be ſo confined to the infor- 
ation of Senſe as to think this Natural Scene 
the only ſtate of things, or that there is no 
ther World but what is Temporal and Sen- 
ble. For ſetting aſide the other Arguments, 
us laſt is alone ſufficient to conclude our Point; 
[or it God has the Ideas of all things in him- 
N 2 ſelt, 
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ſelf, (as I think is made very plain if Rei 
and Authority can make any thing ſo) th 
the immediate Conſequence, or rather more « 
plicit Reſolution of this is an Intelligible Wo 
For the reality of whoſe exiſtence I might 
gain produce a Cloud of Authorities eſpecil 
among the Platonic Writers, but that 1 thi 
there is no ſuch extraordinary occaſion for tu 
after ſo much Rational and (if the Ball 
that I weigh it in be true) Demonſrativell# 
vidence. 1 ſhall only here remark that as 
ground for the Diſtinction of an Intelligit 
World in oppoſition to that which we call 
ttiral or Senſible is abundantly laid in Plg 
(ior I do not remember that he uſes the 
preſs Terms of Iztell;2ible World) ſo the Diſt 
ction it ſelf in the very formality of it is frequend 
uſed by the Retainers to his School, particulaif 
by Philo Judæus in his Coſmopoea, Plotinus, u 
Marſilius Ficinus, nay *tis uſed by St. Auf 
himſelf, and that with approbation. For th 
he retracts his founding this Diſtinction up 
that Expreſſion of our Saviour, Joh. 18. g 
My Ningdom is not of this World, as if tlat i 
plied an Intelligible world diſtinct from 0 
Scalible, yet as to the thing it ſelf he alla 
it, declares himſelf fatisfi'd with it, and fee 
to wonder how any body ſhould be ſo ab 
| | as to deny it. For lays 
Retratt. lib. 1. chap. 3. Nec PI qui dow is | 
erravit quia eſſe Mundum Intelligibilem dixih 
non vocabulum, quod Eccleſiaſticæ conſuetudini | 
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ill4 n0h. uſitatum eſt, ſed ipſam rem velimus at- 
„dere. Mundam quippe ille Intelligibilem nun- 
pavit ipſam Rationem Sempiternam atq; incom- 
atabilem, qua fecit Deus Mundum. f, few Jui 
ſe negat, Sequitur at dicat, irrationabiliter Deum 
wiſe quod fecit, aut cum faceret, vel antequam 
„%. neſciſſe quid faceret, fi apud eum Ra- 
yo /aciendi not erat, Si vero erat, ſicut erat, 
am vi detur Plato vocaſſe Intelligibilem Man- 
. This Teſtimony is ſo clear and full that 
ſeek for any more would look like Quoting 
c Quotings ſake, and 'tis the more Conſide- 
ble becauſe 'tis in a Retractation, where he 
as concern'd to uſe particular caution, and 
dt to let the thing it ſelf paſs any more than 
at Circumſtance relating to it which he for- 
Wally retracts, if he had thought in the leaſt 
oncous. But that he could do ſo is other- 
ile impoſſible becauſe he is upon all Occaſi- 
$ ſo very liberal of Expreſſions that lay the 
undation and imply an utter neceſſity of an 
telligible World, thoſe I mean that repre- 
nt the Reaſons or Eſſences of things as Eter- 
and immutable, and that theſe Eternal Rea- 
ns are in God, according to that, Apad te re- 
Omnium inftabilium. | | 

t C auſe, rerum Om- Confes. lib. 1. chap. 6. 
tmutabilium immutabiles manent Origines, 
Omnium irrationabilium & temporalium ſem- 
ene divunt rationes, To which I alſo add 
| thoſe Paſſages ( ſome of which 1 may have 
caſion hereafter to produce and reflect upon) 
N 3 that 
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that run upon the notion (which to ſome p 
haps will not appear ſo uncouth when thy 
ſhall be minded that one of the greateſt By 
thers of the Church does ſo — aſſert a 
patronize it) of our ſeeing and underſtandin 
things in the Eternal and Immutable Reafolifi 
of them, which can be no other than that le 
or Intelligible Syſteme, whole | Exiſtence y 
have hitherto been pleading for. And inded 
I look upon St. Auſtin to be as great an lia 
lift as any in the World, and conſidering hy 
Authority, the greateſt Patron of the Ideal Phi 
loſophy. The Principles of which ſerve l 
for ſome of the nobleſt and moſt elevated firan 
in his Devotional Diſcourſes, and are indeed | 
current and familiar with him that he hand 
thinks of proving them. And that LIntelligi 
World which with other Writers is diſcourk 
as a Concluſion, paſſes with him as a Suppoſiti 
So inwardly and thoroughly does he feem to! 
poſſeſs d with it, and perſwaded of the Truth 
32. Should I then expreſs my ſelf with a 
Aſſurance concerning the ſame Concluſion, 
hope that neither my rational Conviction i 
be Condemn'd for Raſhneſs or Preſumpti 
after ſo great an Authority, nor my deferet 
to Authority be cenſured as Credulity after 
much and ſo convincing Reaſon. I conclu 
therefore upon the full conſideration of 
Premiſes, that there is an abſolute neceſſity 
an Intelligible World. Which concluſion 
fers only in the way of expreſſing it, from u 
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. Plato s, when he ſays, In Jimæo. p. 29. Edit. 

4 dveyun Thrd's 7 1651u00 eixö v * | 
. d, that there is all neceſſity, « or that it is 
opether neceſſary that this World ſhould be 
Image of forme thing. For if this World 
the Image of ſome. thing, then ſome thing 
che Archetype, exemplar, or Ideal Form and 
iginal of that, which is that very Intelligible 
ſorld which is the Subject of this Theory. Con- 
ring the Exiſtence of which altho' Senſe gives 
no direct information, but is rather the greateſt 
ejudice we have to contend with in this Ar- 
ment, yet I cannot but think it a thing of 
cater Certainty than any thing which we 
ccive upon the Teſtimony of that great and Au- 
entic Informer. The Conſideration of which 
atter may perhaps deſerve the Formality of a 
ticular and diſtinct Chapter. 


I mean that ſtate of the Object which afford 
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HA. I 


That the Exiſtence of the Intelligillt 
more Certain than that of the Marui 
or Senſible World. With an Account! 
the Comparative Certainty of Faith a 
— e 


I. 1 is either Objective or Subjettin, 
| By Subjective Certainty J mean thi 
firmneſs of Perſwaſion whereby we aſſent to th 
Truth of a thing, For then we fay a Man; 
certain when fully determin'd in, his Aﬀent, g 
when he is ſo perſwaded of a thing as to hai 
no doubt concerning it. By Objective Certaintf 


juit Ground or Foundation for ſuch a firmat 
of Aſſent. This Objective Certainty is agil 
twofold. For a thing may be ſaid to be 0 
jectively Certain, either Simply in ir ſelf, cru 
relation to us. The Objective Certainty of! 
thing in it ſelf implies T think no more that 
the Reality, Exiſtence, or Truth of it. An 
when in this Senſe we ſay a thing is certal 
we mean no other than that it is True, Al 
accordingly every thing that is True may wy 
thus. far to be alſo certain. But the Objedin 
Certainty of a thing in relation to us _ 
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the bare Truth of it connotes withal the grea- 
ter or leſs Reaſon, or Foundation of that Truth. 
And in this Senſe one thing may be ſaid to be 
more certain than another in as much as the 
Truth of it Depends upon more or better Rea- 
ſons, or as the Suppoſition of its Falſhood would 
lead to more or worſe Abſurdities. 07 0 
2. This premiſed, when I ſay there is greater 
Certainty of the Exiſtence of the Intelligible 
than of the Senſible World, I do not mean in 
the firſt place, that there is a greater Subjec- 
tive Certainty. On the contrary I might be very 
ignorant of Human Nature if I ſhould want 
to be inform'd that Men are generally perſwa- 
ded of nothing ſo much as of what their Sen- 
ſes report to them, and that of all Senſible Ob- 
jeds there is none of whole N they 
leſs doubt than of that of tlie World wherein 
they Live, and which too often Lives in them. 
Nor do I mean that the thing is more Objec- 
tively certain as Simply and in it ſelf Conſi- 
der'd, ſince this would imply as if it were more 
True which cannot well be conceiv'd. For 
Truth (and the ſame may be ſaid of certain- 
ty in this Senſe ) has no Latitude, but conſiſts 
in an Indiviſible, as much as Rightneſs or 


008treightneſs does. And accordingly as one right 
au ine cannot be ſaid ro be more right than ano- 
other, ſo neither of two things or Propoſitions 
i lat are rue, can one be ſaid with propriety to 


be more True than the other, unleſs it be with 
Klation to us and the Greunds upon which it 
is 
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ng true, which the ſuppoſition will not gdmit 


of the Object in relation to us, or as I mipht 
have ſaid, (and any one may that likes that 
way of diſtinguiſhing better ) in relation to the 


order which thoſe Reaſons have to our Undr 


the Intelligiblè World is more certain than the 


we have or may have if we will carefully and 


cannot magnify it as ſome do, nor am ſo muct 


Oxford Edit. lib, 4. p. 212. 


is Founded, as was ſaid before of Certainy, 
For the greateſt Truth is but True, and the 
leaſt is ſo much, or elſe it would be falſe q 


448. The certainty therefore that I mean is that 


Grounds and Reaſons of it. But I chuſe rathe 
to exprels it by its relation to & becaule of the 


ſtanding, and the Subſerviency of them to ou 
perſwaſion of the Truth of the Object, which 
is that certainty which we call Sabjective. My 
meaning therefore preciſely and breifly is that 


Natural, not in it ſelf, but as to us, in as muchs 


freely conſider and Compare the Natures d 
things, more and better Reaſons to aſſure u 
of the Truth and Reality of its Exiſtence. 
4. Not that I would be thought hereby to 
inſinuate any Sceptical ſuſpicion ot diſparag: 
ment of the Teſtimony of Senſe. For tho! 


an Epicurean as to make Senſe the Foundation 
and meaſure of all Certainty, and the Crit W 
on of Truth, or to iy 
with Lacretius. 


14 
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Invenies primis ab Senſibus eſſe Creatam 
Notitiam Veri, neque Senſus poſſe refelli. 


And again, 


Quid Majore fide porro, quam ſenſus haberi 


Debet ——- brig 


o neither am I ſo much a Sceptic, nor yet ſo: 
nuch an Academic, as to reject ablolutely the 
Reports of Senſe as falſe, or at leaſt uncertain. 
might add, nor yet ſo much a Friend to 
Dem. For how Confuſely ſoever our Senſes 
ay repreſent ſome things to us, and how gteat- 
y {oever in ſome nicer, inſtances they may 
and in need of the Correction of our Reaſon, 
et if there be no dependence upon their Fide- 
ity, tho' the Mathematical Sciences would not 
ufer much by it, becauſe ( as I ſhew'd beſore) 
hey proceed upon the Ideal Reaſons of things, 
nd accordingly abſtract from the Natural Ex- 
tence of them, yet ſome thing elſe of nearer 
oncernment to us would, I mean Reveal d 
Religion, which relies in great meaſure upon 
Wic Teſtimony of Senſe, which if altogether 
unfaithful, there could be nothing more vain | 
nd impertinent than that aſſuring Introduction 
of St. John, That which we have ſeen with our 
Eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have | 


| Landledof the Word of Lift e—, That which we hade 
en and heard declare we unto you. 
5. Much 


2 


A 
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5. Much leſs would I be ſuſpected of Induly 
ing a Sceptical humour under the colour of pj; 
loſophical doubting, to ſuch an Extravagance, vi 
to make any ſerious Queſtion of the Exiſteng 
of that general and collective Object of Senl, 
a Natural World. For whatever I may thin 
of the Erroneouſneſs of our Senſes in many if 
ſes, and how far ſoever upon that conſider, 
on I may be farther induced to think with M 
Malebranthe, that they were not intended vil 
inſtruct us in the Exactneſſes of Truth, but n. 
ther to ſerve us for the common uſes of Lit 
and that they do not diſcover what Bodies a 
in themſelves, ſo much as what they are in 
lation to us, yet however I am well enough {+ 
tisty'd that they do not, when duely uſed, d 
ceive or miſinform us as to the meer Exiſtem 
of things. And accordingly tho”, Cas the Apo. 
tle ſays) Through faith we underſtand that the Warlk 
were Framed by the Word of God, yet that ther 

actually is a World, the —_— Perception mt 
have of it is ſufficient to aſſure us. All tht 
J pretend is that the Houſe of Wiſdom, the! 
deal Fabric ſtands upon a more Stable Fouts 
dation than the Frame of External Nature, aul 
that as ſure as this Senſible World is, the It 
telligible World is yet ſurer. And that becauk 
we have 


1. More. 
2. Better Reaſons to aſſure us of its Exiſtenc 


6. Ft, 
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6, Firſt, more Reaſons. For this Senſible World 

eig no aecellary Emanation from the Nature 
r God, but the free and ( in that reſpect) Con- 
ent effect of his Will and Power, there is 
o proving 4 priori or from the Casſe, that there 
Whould be ſuch a Word, nor conſequently (that 
Wy ) that there is one. The only Argument 
rroducible for its Exiſtence muſt be from the 
ect, namely from thoſe impreſſions which are 
made upon our Senſes in our converſing with 
Wodics, What the force or moment of this Ar- 
zument is I am not now to Conſider ? My pre- 
ent buſineſs is ſufficiently ſerved in remarking, 
hat be the moment of it what it will, 'tis the 
nly one that the thing has, or is capable of in 
Natural way. But does not Faith tell me 
0 as well as Senſe? For is not the Natural 
orld the Object of Divine Revelation as well 
of Senſible Perception? I grant it is ſo. But 
en I ask again whether the certainty I have 
| this Divine Revelation does not ultimately 
epend upon the information of Senſe ? not I 
ean as Divine, (that being a matter of a more 
National diſcuſſion, tho? even that too will be 
dund in ſome meaſure to have its Foundation 
i Senſe, as in the Atteſtation of Miracles). 
ut purely and Simply as. Revelation. That is 


ch a Revelation either as to its being from 
0d, or as to the Truth and Certainty of it ſup- 
oling it be, all that I now inquire is Whether 
muſt not be beholden to my Senſe to inform 

me 


ithout conſidering. at preſent the Authority of 
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me whether de facto there be any ſuch Revely 
tion extant or no? And I think it cannot be 
nied but that I muſt. For I have no oth 
certainty of the Exiſtence of ſuch a Revelatin 
than I have of the Exiſtence of my Bible where 
it is contain'd. And then again I have no othe 
certainty of the Exiſtence of my Bible, or g 
fuch and fuch Characters 1n it, than T have 
other Bodies or of any of thoſe Figures when 
by they are Modified. So that you fee all q 
laſt reſolves into the teſtimony of Senſe, whit 
therefore upon an ultimate and final Conſiders 
tion may be laid to be the only Argument! 
have for the exiſtence of a Natural Worll 
The ſhort is, Revelation tells me there is ſud 
a World, but then 'tis my Senſe that tells mt 
there is ſuch a Revelation, and therefore u 
mately and fundamentally ſpeaking, I have by 
one Argument to aſſure me that there is a N 
rural World, and that is becauſe my Senſe tel 
me ſo. But now as to the Intelligible Work 
the Exiſtence of that (as may appear by d 
little Specimen already given of it) is dem 
ſtrable by a great Variety of Argument, vl 
the Nature of God and the Works of God prot 
it, all the Arts and Sciences proceed upon it, 
very Eternal Truth Suppoſes it, and there 5 
talking Intelligibly, nor ſo much as thinkil 
Without it. 

J. But the Cuality of Reaſons is more C 
ſiderable than their Number. And here alla 


Intelligible World has the advantage, bec 
i 
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e have not only more, but alſo better Argu- 
ats to aſſure us of its Exiſtence than the Na- 
al] World can pretend to. This I expect ( if 
y thing ) wall give a rude ſhock to the Prejudice 


think nothing ſo ſure and certain as a Material 
'ord, and with whom Senlible Objects are the 
eateſt, if not the only Realities, and who in 
ompariſon of this great Certainty are apt to 
ink all other things ſo uncertain, that for the 
ke of this ſhort but ſure Preſent, they will ha- 


eredelign'd,and for which they even Breath and 
ve, But yet as great a Paradox as this may 
em, I ſhall hint at a few things the more par- 
ular Conſideration of which will ſufficiently 
ear and evince the Truth of it. 
8. Firſt then let it be conſider'd that as the 
rgument for a ſenſible World ſtrictly ſpeaking 
but one, ſo even that one is from the Effect, 
hereas the Intelligible World being the neceſ- 
Conſequence and Reſult of the Divine Per- 
ions, not to ſay (what will hereafter appear) 
neceſſary Emanation from the Nature of God 


„ alelt, is demonſtrable 4 Priori, and in a cau- 


way of deduction, which with the Maſters 
Reaton is accounted the moſt direct and per- 
way of Demonſtration. And that moſt juſt- 
 lince the end of Demonſtration being to beget 
ence, that muſt be the molt perfect Demon- 


and 


Vulgar Minds, who have been accuſtom'd 


ation that begets the moſt perfect Science, 


f 


rd their immortal Souls, and that Eternal 
caven of Glory and Happineſs for which they, 
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and then we are ſaid moſt perfectly to know ay 
thing, when we know its Canſe. | 
9. Again it may be farther Conſider'd xg 
nother Comparative Advantage on the fide g 
the Intelligible World, that the 'Abſtratfer þ 
jects are moſt knowable, as being more Uni 
verſal and more neceſſary, and that the 40 
ſtracter Reaſonings are moſt Certain, Evident af 
Conc luſive. Accordingly the Sciences are rang 
ed and diſpoled according to the degrees of Ab 
ſtraction, and thoſe Sciences have the greatel 
reputation for certainty which are moſt Abſirat 

as Metaphyſics and Geometry, which' proceeding 
from the Abſtracteſt Principles to the Abſtrattet 
Concluſions do for that reaſon exceed all othe 
Sciences both as to the Immutability of thi 
Subject, and the Evidence of the Demonſtts 
tion, which are the two things wherein tis 
Certainty of any Science does conſiſt, and whey 

by it is to be meaſured. - And indeed all al 
knowlege that ſtrictly deſerves that Name pt 
ceeds by way of Abſtraction, both as to its r. 
ciples and as to its Concluſions, whence tis ti 
Aquinas will not allow of any Underſtand 
but by Abſtrattion from mattter, nor accord 
ly that Singulars are knowable but only indiredl 
and by way of Reflexion. Cam non Conti 
intelligere miſs Secuis 
Aſtractionem a Mum 
impoſſibile eſt Singalaria ab Intellectu apprebt | 
directe, ſed tantum indirecte ſecundum quandan i 


flexionem, are the expreſs Words of his cy 
. ul 


Part. 1. 2:eſt. 86. Art. i. 


vi. 
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n. For inderd that which. I know in a ſtrict 
{> muſt be neceſſary and immutable, (be- 
iſe I muſt know that it cannot poſſibly be 


"0 nerfiſe ) which can only -be an Abſtract cbr. 

" iverſal Truth or Concluſion. And ſo allo that 
1 xereby I know it, muſt be neceſſary, which 

1 true only of Abſtract and Univerſal Princes 


, And as Science takes its Original from 
bltract Principles, ſo is it at laſt reſolv'd in- 
them. Thenct it is that its Syut heſs begins, | 
id thither it is again that its Anahſis returns, 
that its whole Proceſs, both Egres and Re- 
es, is within the Circle of Abſtraction, Hence 
ch Scholaſtic ſayings as theſe, Scientiam eſſe de 
niver/alibas,, and. Intellectio fit per Abſtractio- 
n, &c, For in ſhort we nom nothing but ei- 
ger Intuitively or Demonſtratively, (for as for 
enſfible knowlege it is but improperly fo calF'd ) 
d both theſe proceed upon the higheſt and 
olt refined Abſtractions, ſince the Subjects of 
witioa are firſt Principles or at leaſt Self- evi- 
Went Maxims, the Abſtracteſt things in the World; 
nd the Subjects of Demonſtration ſuch Abſtract 
ruths as have à neceſſary Connexion with 
em. But now of all Intelligible Objects or 
ubjects of Rational Diſcourſe, nothing is ort 
an be of a more Abſtract Nature than the In- 
eligible World, or thoſe Ideal Reaſons or E. 
ernal Eſſences of things whereof it Conſiſts, 
hoſe Ideal Reaſons or Efſences being the. very 
Formal Objects of all Contemplation, and par- 
cularly of rhoſe Sciences which are moſt Emi- 
9 nent 
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nent and remarkable both for their Certaing y 
for their Abſtraction. n of 
10. Again, the general ground upon why 
I build my Certainty of an Intelligible W 
is the clear and difinitive Anſwer of my wy 
' conſiderate and attentive Reaſon, whereas x 
Aſſurance of a Natural World has the Tel 
mony of Senſe for its Bottom. The Compej 
on then will lie between Seuſible and Rational bj 
dence, and the Queſtion will be which of th 
is the beſt ground of Certainty, or Criteri 
Truth. But in the deciſion of this Queſtion Re 
ſoa muſt and will be Judge, tho? it be ink 
own Cauſe, (for who ſhould. Judge elſe) x 
if ſhe decide in | favour of her ſelf, what fur 
our Juriſdiction ſhall queſtion the equity of k 
Sentence? But I think there need be no quel 
on at all about it. For in the firſt place N 
ſon does not always need the Aſſiſtance of Seal 
ſince I can reaſon very clearly and diſtindh 
and with the utmoſt Exactneſs and Certain 
about many Abſtract Truths whereof my Se 
can give me neither information nor Evident 
but now Senſe ever wants the Aſſiſtance, W 
. ſometimes the Correction of Reaſon. My Rt 
{on will aſſure me of many things without he 
ing any Senſe of them, nay of thoſe things u 
which are leaſt Senſible, but Senſe on the 
ther hand cannot aſſure me of any one thi 
within the whole Sphere of its Juriſdiction wit 
out the Concurrence of Reaſon, no not ſo mull 


as of that great Senſible Object, a Nataral * 
5 
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true indeed the ordinary and proper Argu- 
t. for this is Senſe, but then this Argu- 
nt, as Self. ſufficient as it ſeems, is not good, 
nean as to my Conviction, whatever it may 
in it ſelf, but upon the ſuppoſition of a 
nciple in Reaſon. For let my Senſe aſſure 
by all the variety, and with all the clearneſs of 
tion Iam Capable of that there is a Ma- 
al World, yer how can I rely with Acqui- 
eace upon that Teſtimony, unleſs I am with- 
aſſured that the Contradictory to this can- 
be true? For if it can, then for ought IT 
on / it may be as true that there is ot a 
aterial World, as that there is one. It is 
erefore neceſſary I ſhould be aſſured that this 
not be. But now how ſhall I be aſſured of 
? Not by any information from Senſe, this 
ing a thing of too Abſtract and intentional 
Nature to fall within the compaſs of Senfible 
rception, which in all Philoſophy is limited 
vt only to Matter, but even to Singular and 
pdivideal Matter. It muſt be then my Rea- 
dn that muſt do it, and that upon that Me- 
aphyfical and Intuitively clear Principle, I. 
ſivile eſt idem ſimul eſſe & non eſſe, from whence 
ot only our Senſible but even our Intellectual 
nd Rational knowledge receives all its Firm- 
is and Certainry, according to that of the 
great Metaphyſician ſpeaking of this Principle, 
quo ſumit Firmitatem to. Poets 
. 167474 Scientia. Ir be- — _ — — 

ng impoſſible I fhould be 
O 2 aſſu- 


aſſured of any thing either in the way of % 
or in the way of Reaſon and Demonſtrz 
unleſs I have a Certainty that the Cont 
tory to it is not alſo. true, which I 
have but upon the foreſaid general Pringy 
So that by this you may ſee. how muck 
is beholden to Reaſon, ſince even, that Seal 
Evidence which I have for the Exiſtence & 
Material World (which to be - ſure i; | 
[greateſt that Senſe, can give) will not fad 
and is not ſufficient for clear conviction with 
a Principle of Reaſon to ſupport and confirmit 
11. But to bring this matter to a cloſer Iſl 
let us Conſider what this Evidence of Senks 
which we have for a Natural World. [bel 
there is ſuch a World upon the Evidence 
Senſe. So the Language of the World ex 
ſes it, in which nothing is more common a 
familiar than to talk of the reports of Seal 
and the Teitimony of Senſe, and the infom 
tion of Sence, and that our Senles tell us ti 
or that, &c. And I ſhould hardly be Inte 
gible ſhould I without preparing the way in 
it, deliver my ſelf any he But am 
truly Intelligible Now ? Indeed we are ſo ul 
to this way of Speaking, that every body tat 
cies that they underſtand me, and I amread 
to think that I underſtand my ſelf. But [ct 1 
think again. Does my Sence in very deed ih 
Form me that there is a World? Yes, you'l ll 
- moſt plainly, But hold, let me anſwer my e ; 
tion my ſelf, and that by another. 10 0 
0. 
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my Senſe then Judge, does it Affirm, De- 
or Infer, make Fropofitions, or draw Con- 
ſons? But not to anſwer to I know not 


; Do I mean by it that Perception, ſen- 
ent or feeling which follows upon ſome cor- 
al motion or impreſſion mediately or im- 
diately made upon the Brain? Or do I 
in the Faculty or Power of having ſuch a 
ception by ſuch an Impreſſion ? Or elſe do 
nean a certain Texture, or Configuration of 
je parts of my Machine whereby I am dil- 
ed for ſuch an Impreſſion, and by that to 
h a Perception ? one of theſe I muſt mean 
mean any thing diſtinct. But the laſt be- 
ps wholy to the Body, and therefore to be 
there can be no {ſuch thing as judging there. 
tho the other two do indeed appertain to 
Soul, yet the former. of them implying on- 
a Moaification of it, (that which we more. 
perly call Senſation than Senſe ) and the lat- 
a capacity or potentiality of being ſo Mo- 
ech 'tis plain that there is nothing of Judge- 
nt included in theſe neither. For theſe are 
Intellectual operations, but only different 
es or manners of the Souls being, ſuch as 
gare or Pain, &c. Senſe then is ſo far from 
ing me that there is a World that in ſtrict- 
it tells me nothing, it being moſt Evident 
t there is nothing of Judging, and fo nothing 
ng, informing, reporting or teſtifying in 

IS, | 


O 3 12. But 


at, let me firſt conſider what I mean by 
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12. But what then is this ſenſille Evidn 
which we are ſaid to have of a Material Wal 
or what do people mean when they fay 8 
their Senſes do report to them or inform tha 
of ſuch or ſuch things? Why truly I bel 
moſt People when they uſe this way of fpal 
ing don't know what they do mean, tho 
Familiarity of the Phraſe may impoſe ſo 
upon them as to perſwade them that they 
And truly 'tis not very eaſy to tell prela 
what they ſhould mean. However thus my 
I Think is clear that the proper, obvious 3 
literal meaning is not Intelligible, it being md 
certain that that which cannot Judge of the 
iſtence of Bodies ( as Senſe cannot, becauſe ig 
is no ſuch thing as Judgment belonging toi 
cannot properly make any Report, or give in 
Evidence or information about them. 

13. But tho' my Senſe does not in ſtridi 
juage of the Exiſtence of Bodies, yet does it 
| feel it? That would be pleaſant indeed. | 
/ muſt have a very Metaphyſical Senſe that 
feel Exiſtence, but not a very Metaphyſical 
derſtanding that ſhall think he does. I 
feel that a thing Exiſts, is the ſame as to 
a Propoſition, Well but however I may 
Bodies, tho I cannot feel their Exiſtence, 
may not this be the Evidence that I ha 
them from my Senſes? And an excellent! 
dence too if it can be had. For there 150 
ing more clear than Senuſation, and what! 
I am as certain of as of what I "I 
x: 4 rincl 
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aciple or Concluſion in Geometry is more 
weſtionably Evident to me than Pleaſarè or 
„is when I feel it. But do I indeed th 
| Bodies? What, as I feel Pleaſure or Pain? 
that cannot poſſibly be, for Bodies arewnh-' 
me, but that which I feel muſt be within me. 
d indeed to ſpeak with Philoſophic Accuta- 
how contrary ſoever to Popular Prejudice, 
ordinary as it is to ſay we feel ſuch or ſuch 
lies when we have any Senſation through 
jr occaſion, *tis not the Bodies that we truly | 
„ but the Senſation. As for inſtance when 
drink Wine, *tis not the Wine that I feel, 
t Pleaſure. And fo when I touch a Coal of 
re, 'tis not the Fire that I feel, but Pain. 
r I feeel only that which is within me, and 
hereof I am inwardly Conſcious to my ſelf, 
2. That different Modification of its Being 
ich my Soul then has. In a Ward, I do 
t feel any thing that is out of my ſelf, but 
feel my very ſelf otherwife Modified, and y 
uſting after another manner than IT did be- 
re, So that here is no ſuch thing as Senſa- 
dn of Bodies, but only fimple Senſation. 

14. My Senſe then neither Jadges of Bodies, 
Ir feels them. And how then can it give any 
yidence Concerning them? It goes no farther 
lan a Sexſation, and that Senſation goes no 
ther than my Sou!. And what is either of theſe 
ſuch to the Exiſtence of Bodies that are with- 
t me? But however upon ſuch Senſations I 


turally judge that there are ſuch Bodies. 
| O 4 That 
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That indeed I do, and now you have br! 

But then this amounts to a plain Confel 

that what you call the Evidence of Senſe is; 

_ deed not the Evidence of Senſe, but the Evidey 

of Reaſon. I feel a Senſation, and thence þ 

my ſelf naturally carried to judge or couch 

that there are Bodies, but then tis not the 9 

ſation, but my Reaſoning or Judgement 1 

that Senſation that tells me or reports tometh 
there are ſuch Beings. And tho to diſtingyi 
this from other ways of Reaſoning we mf 

we pleaſe in the Language of the People cal 
Senſe, yet if we will Conform to the Exactneß 
Truth in Thinking, as we do to cuſtom in Spel 
ing, we muſt remember that 'tis not really Sk 
but reaſoning or making a Judgement upon Senk 
So then that Senſible Evidence which is aleg 
for a Natural World proves after all to bei 
deed a Rational Evidence, ( tho? of a partical 
kind) and ſuch as upon no other Coaſiderati 
and in no other reſpect is to be call'd a Senki 
one, than mearly as it proceeds upon a grounit 
gence, becauſe as I ſaid before, tis reaſon 
upon a Senſation, or if you will, concludw 
ſome thing without, from ſome thing felt wit 
15. Inſtead then of Comparing Senſible wil 
Rational Evidence in order to the better dat 
mining on which ſide lies the Advantage of C 
tainty, either on that of the Intelligible wha 
has the one, or that of the Natural World which 
pretends to no more than the other, we * 
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now rather compare Rational Evidence with 
Rational, or one Rational Evidence with ano- 
ther. For here the final Competition will be 
found to lie when Men have talk'd never ſo much 
of their Senſible Evidece, the Evidence which 
we have of both Worlds will after all in ſtrictneſs 
reſolve into that which is Rational, Our Senſes 
are all ſilent in this and all other matters, (as 
fine Reports and Speeches as we are pleaſed to 
make for them) and 'tis Reaſon alone that 
Speaks in us and to us; only it Speaks after 
a different manner, and with more or leſs clear- 
nels and Truth as the Grounds and Principles 
are upon which it goes. The true ſtate of the 
Queſtion then will be, (after this more diſtin 
evolution of matter) not which gives the beſt 
and ſureſt Evidence my Senſe. or my Reaſon, 
but preciſely this, when it is that I Reaſon 
belt, that is, with moſt clearneſs, or with moſt 
certainty, when I Reaſon upon a Sexſation, 
or when I Reaſon upon an Abſtract and Intel- 
lectual Principle or Truth. WEL het 
16. But if the State of the Queſtion be re- 
duced to this, methinks there ſhould be no great 
(Queſtion about it. For tho? Senſation it ſelf, (as 
was noted before } be full as clear as Intellectual 
dight, and I am as certain of that Pleaſure or 
Pain which I feel as I am of any thing that 
either in the Intuitive or Demonſtrative way I 
can ever nom, yet Reaſoning upon Senſation 
quite another thing, and ſuch wherein we 
mult be contented with a far lower meaſure of 
| Light 
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Light and Evidence. Senſation it ſelf indeed is 
very clear, I cannot think I am in Pain When 
I am not, nor that I am not in Pain when i. 


deed I am, but our Reaſoning upon Senſation 
may be very Obſcure, Confute, and Uncertain, 


nay even falſe and erroneous, and oftentimes is 
ſo, as in thoſe caſes wherein we ſay our Senſes 
deceive us, but wheren 
* Oculus rette vider, ſed A- to {peak more properly + 
hatin. deve} Heli, VE deceive our ſelves, h 
chap. 33 reaſoning confulely upon 
a clear Senſation, For 

Senſe, if we nicely conſider the Nature of thi 
and ſpeak of them in the very ſtrictneſs of Truth, 
can never deceive or be deceiv'd, not upon the 
account of any poſitzve Infallibility, ſuch I mean 
as is Founded upon a Perfection, but only in 
Negative reſpect, becauſe: (as was ſhewn be. 
fore) there is no ſuch thing as Judgment any 
manner of way belonging to it. And there 1; 
nothing more plain than that where there is 10 
judging at all, there can be no judging amik 


Which by the way ſhews all the Queſtions an 


Controverſies abut the Erroneonſneſs of the Senjt 
in propriety of acceptation, (as they ſcem ge. 
nerally to be worded ) to be but idle and im 
pertinent Amuſements. For I ſay 'tis not Seals 
but our Reaſon that is deceiv*d when ever there 
is any Errour, and that by paſſing wrong Judg 
ments upon, or drawing wrong Concluſios 
from ſuch Senſations as we really and truely 


feel. For as there are but two general ways 
Erring, 
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principles, or wrong upon right one's, fo accor 
ingly this latter ſeems to be the caſe in the Er- 


reaſon confuſely upon what we feel diſtinct · 
ly. 
E 17. There may then be a confuſe Reaſoning 
upon a clear and diſtin& Senſation, or rather 
tho' the Senſation be alwaies clear and diſtinct, 
yet Reaſon may and often does proceed Con- 
fuſely, and by that means Erroneouſly, upon it. 
And conſequently Reaſoning upon Senſation tho 
oftentimes actually right, is not however in the 
general ſo clear or certain as Senſation it ſelf 
is. But neither is it ſo clear or certain as the 
other way of Reaſoning, viz. When we Rea» 
ſon upon an Abſtract Intellectual Principle. Not 
that the Principle it felf is then better, ( for 
as was before obſerv'd, and may not be amiſs 
2 
To than Senſation ) but only we may Reaſon 
better upon it, and that. becauſe there is a more 
clole and evident Connexion of the Principle 
with the Concluſion when we Reaſon upon a 
pure Intellectual Principle, than when we Rea- 
lon upon Senſation, eſpecially as to the Exiſ- 
tence of Bodies. For in Reaſoning upon an In- 
tellectual Principle I find the Concluſion often- 
times ſo nearly and viſibly connected with the 
Principle, that I can be as certain of the — 
cluſion 


Erring, either by reaſoning rightly. upon wrong 


rours of the Senſes, as they are calld. 'We'/ 
Err here by Reaſoning wrong upon a right 
Principle as I may ſay, and that becauſe we 


ain to inculcate, nothing can well be more 


—_— 
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cluſion as I am of the Principle it ſelf, By 
now *tis not ſo when I Reaſon upon a Senſati. 
on, unleſs in one Inſtance, and that is when ! 
conclude my own Exiſtence from it, and then 


indeed, I am in Pain, therefore ] am, or, I im 


in Pleaſure, therefore I am, is as good an Argu- 
ment as, I think, therefore ] am. But *tis other. 
wiſe when from Senſation I conclude the Ex. 
iftence of things without me. There is no ſuch 
immediate Connexion then, nor can I with Rea- 
{on pretend to be as certain (however other: 
wiſe perſwaded or aſſured I may be) of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Bodies which I prove from 
Senſation, as Lam of the Senſation it ſelf, For 
as I do not properly feel Bodies, ſo neither are 
Bodies (or at leaſt it may juſtly be doubted whe. 
ther they are or no) the cauſes of what I feel, 
as the beſt Philoſophers will now acknowledge. 


18. Beſides, when I Reaſon Intellectualhy I 
have oftentimes that Intuitive Evidence which 


is the ground of Demonſtration, and which (35, 


the Author of the Efſay of Human Underſtand- 
ing well obſerves) is found 
in every ſtep of that Rez 
ſoning which produces knowledge. I ſay I have 
here an intuitive view of the Premiſes upon 
which my Concluſion depends. By which means 
I can Demonſtrate a multitude of Propoſitions 
in the moſt perfect and Scientific manner. But 
when I Reaſon upon Senſation, I find this in- 
tuitive Evidence fails me, except only 1n = 
| cale 


Book 4. Chap. 2. p. 265. 
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caſe of my own Exiſtence, which enen, 
ly is the only thing I can, ſtrictly demonſtrate 
in that way of Reaſoning 

19. That indeed which may be beſt prov'd 
this way next to my own Exiſtence, or of the 
things that are without me, is perhaps the Exiſ- 
tence of God. Whereof M. Malebranche has giv- 
en a very rational Specimen in the firſt of hisChri/- 
tian Converſations, but yet ſuch however as will 
hardly be admitted for a ſtrict Demonſtration, as 
near as it approaches to it, But as to the Exil: 
tence of Bodies, tho" it be a thing of no reaſo- 
nable doubt, nor to be ſeriouſly queſtion'd by 
any ſober Underſtanding, yet if a ſtrict and ri- 
gorous Demonſtration ſhould be required of it, 
I muſt confeſs that I know not how. to give it 
upon a Principle of Senſation. And I think tis 
very plain that it is not ſo Demonſtrable. For 
can demonſtrate no Truth but what has a 
neceſſary Connexion or Dependence upon its 
rinciple, and of which Connexion or depen- 
lence I have allo an Intuitive View, ſince - 
herwiſe that whereby I prove, will want proof 
t ſelf, and ſo not Demonſtrate. But now Where 
5 the neceſſary Connexion between a Senſation 
vithin and the Exiſtence of Bodies without, and 
yhat intuitive Evidence is there of this Con- 
iexion, that ſo J may reaſon demonſtrativeſy 
com one to the other? I think it will ſoon ap- 
ear upon an attentive Conſideration of the mat- 
er that there is none. And 
ccordingly asSuarezſhews 


- 


Diſputat. 30. Se. 6. N. 7. 
that 
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that the Creation of rhe World from Eternity 
1s not Demonſtrable becauſe Demonſtration 
only of neceſſaries, but now it is not neceſſan 
that the World ſhould be fo Created, neither 
from any inſtrinſic neceſſity of its own, ng 
from any Extrinſic neceſſity of the Agent, and 
therefore it is not Demonſtrable that it was Cre: 
ted from Eternity. In like manner J may fa 
even of the World's preſent Exiſtence, that | 
is not Strictly Demoaſtrable from Senſation, and 
that for want of a neceſſary and evident Con- 
nexion with that Principle, ſince as my Senl: 
does not feel Bodies, ſo neither can Bodies be 
the cauſes of what I feel, or at leaſt it may be 
juſtly queſtion'd whether they are or no. 

20, But tho' Senſe does not properly feel Bs 
dies, yet can any thing be more plain than tht 
we ſee them? There is I confeſs this peculiar 
in Viſion that is not in our other Senſes, that ii 
includes an outward Objective Perception, 4 
well as an inward Sentiment or Senſation, thy 
is I mean {as clearly as I can expreſs it in 
ſhort a compaſs of Words) that in Vifion ml 
Soul is not only otherwiſe Modified in it { 
and otherwiſe Conſcious to it ſelf, but that then 
is ſome thing ſeen or perceiv'd by it that! 
really diſtin from it ſelf. But what 1s ti 
ſome thing Not the 1 Bodies that are will 
out us, and that becauſe they are without Þ 
and ſome times far diſtant from us. Bel 
that (M. Malebranche well remarks) it ® 


did ſee them in themſelves, one could oe ; 
the 
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em when they were not, which yet very of- 
een happens. And 1 even the com- 

on Philoſophy finds it neceſlary to allow that 
ſee not Bodies, immediately but mediately, 
hat is, not the Bodies themſelves, but only the 
epreſentative Species or Ideas of them. But 
however thoſe Species which we ſee, come from 
hoſe Bodies which we do not ſee. That indeed 
ould be a material Inſtance. But are you 
lure of that? The contrary perhaps is Demon- 
ſtrable, and that from this very Conſideration 
uſt now borrow'd, but this belonging to the 
pd, part of this Theory, "twill be EK 


es that repreſent Bodies to us come from the 
do that even our Viſion it ſelf; and that even 


mmediate, much leſs abſolute or neceſſary Con- 
Wexion with the Exiſtence of Bodies. Tis true 
deed upon the appearances of Bodies, and thoſe 
gular and uniform Senſations which accompa- 
y thoſe Appearances, I find my ſelf Natural- 
determin'd to think that they Exiſt. But he- 
re J can rationally conclude that they do fo, 
by a reflex act of my mind approve of that 
atural Judgment, ſome other Conſiderations 
luſt intervene, ſince neither my Senſation, nor 
Judgment upon that Senſation is of it ſelf 
any 


— — — 


he preſent purpoſe to ſuppoſe it only doubtful 
and ſo without doubt it is) whether the Spe- 


bodies or no. And if they do not derive from 
hem, they are as ſuch no poſitive Proof of them. 


he moſt clear and awaken'd ( not to make any 
dvantage of the Illuſions of Dreams) has no 
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any direct Argument for it. And) therefore] 
cannot but think M. Deſcartes was ' much in 
the right, (how paradoxical ſoever he my 
ſeem to ſome leſs capable or leſs - confidergs 
Judges) when he ſuſpended the Certainty x 
leaſt of Senſible things, upon the Exiſtence 
God. For thither we mult have recourſe athf 
or all the certainty that is to be had in thy 
matter. And indeed thoſe Conſiderations whit 
are taken from the Truth and Goodneſs of th 
excellent and moſt perfect Author of out Ne 
tures, who there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, woll 
give us Senſes to abuſe and deceive us in the du 
and Natural uſe of them, are Sufficient to ſatbll 
fie all ſober and reaſonable Underſtandings d 
the real Exiſtence of Bodies. But yet I thu 
that even theſe do not Demonſtrate it, and thi 
after all the thing is not capable of a ſtrict 
taphyſical Evidence. Which by the Way m 
ſerve yet farther to convince that material Figu 
cannot be the Object of Geometric Science, 


21. Indeed that which we may be moſt 4 
ſured of upon the principle of Senſation int 
tion to Bodies, is their Simple Exiſtence, N 
as to the manner of their Exiſtence or the Vi 
ous Modifications belonging to them, here d 
Senfes are ſo frequently deceiv'd, CI would! 
underſtood more Philoſophically than I ſpat 
that we even complain of their Fallacioul 
and think it adviſable not to truſt them w# 
out particulet Caution. And here cam! 
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mon Inſtances of a ſtrait Stick appearin 
mk in the Water, and quare Tower Nein | 
hund at a diſtance, &c. with the more uncom- 
non Obſervations that have been lately made up- 
n the errors, of our Senſes as to the Quantity, 
jzure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies. But indeed 
sto their Simple Exiſtence, their Teſtimony is 
ore Creditable. And yet even here he that 
hall look for ſtriẽt demonſtràtive evidence may 
eaſon long enough upon Senſation before he will 
nd it, as I beleive any Competent Reader will 
e fatisfied that ſhall with due care and indifs 
rence conſider what M. Malebranchie has offer'd 
oon this Argumeut in his ſixth Illuſtration to his 
lecherc he de la verite. I . 
ave a Senſation within A. eee Ly hs ths | 
e, therefore I my ſelf | purpoſe in his Entretiems ſur 
m, is indeed an evident {4 Meraph. & ſur la N. 
nd irrefragable Conſe- : : 
uence, But when I argue thus, I have a Sen- 
ation within me, therefore there is a world of 
odies exiſting without me, here the conſequence 
lome thing remote, and not ſo evident but that 
veral Objections may be rais'd againſt it by ons 
at has a mind to be, I will not ſay Sceptical, 
ut only very Metaphyſical. Not but that i 
nk ſuch Difficulties' may be fairly anſwer'd 
far as concerns the Trurh of the thing, and to 
| purpoſes of reaſonable ſatisfaction about it, 
ſuch conſiderations as are taken from the Truth 
ad goodneſs of God, who conſiſtently with thoſe 
Ss Attributes cannot ſuffer us to have ſuch na- 
al and regular Appearances of things and ne- 
P | ceſſary 
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ceſſary Judgments about them, without tha 
objective Realities in Nature. But tho f 
may be ſhewn not to be concluding Obied 
ons as to the Truth of the thing, yet howey 
for ought I can diſcern Oy will alwaies remay 
ſuch againſt the De monſtrability of it. At leaſt they 
will ſerve to ſhew (what is ſufficient to oh 
purpole) that we cannot Jo demonſtrate the by 
iſtence of Bodies upon the Principle of Senfatigg 
as We can a great many Metaphylical and My 
thematical Truths when we reaſon upon ah 

ſtract and Intellectual Principles. 
22. In ſhort then, as my Senſe does not 
me there are Bodies, ſo neither does my reaſo 
ing upon Senſe abſolutely conclude them. Then 
is evidence enough from Senſation to excluded 
Reaſonable, but not all Paſſible Doubt concernuy 
the Exiſtence of Bodies. For I can doubt, 
I pleaſe to uſe my liberty of ſuſpenſe to 
utmoſt of any thing that is not abſolutely kWh 
deat, ſo Evident as invincibly to determin aj 
afſent. And 'tis well known who did ſo, al 
founded a Syſtem of Philoſophy upon it. TW 
T think he would have gon too far in the ind 
gence of his doubting Humour, when he cam 
it even to Principles, and Mathematical Das 
ſtrations, unleſs by Principles and Demonſtratil 
be meant, as he takes care to explain himk 
thoſe which we have hitherto taken ſor Jud 
and unleſs by doubting of them be underlivd 
as he ſeems alſo to mean, our diffiding ſo f 
to our former Judgments about them, as n 
admit them till we have de novo conſider d a 
exam 
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mind them. But then we ſhall find it neceſ- 
to admit ſome ſuch Principles and Demon- 
tions, for theſe things ſhine out too bright 
on our minds to be doubted of when we ac- 
ally think of them with due Attention. 80 
zt in the mid'ft of all my Philoſophic ſuſpenſes 
d reſerves, and even while I doubt of the 
iſtence of Bodies, I find I cannot doubt of 
any Metaphyſical and Mathematical Princi- 
s, together with fuch concluſion as neceſſaril 

dend upon them. And accordingly, as St. Auſpe 
obſerves, the credit of our Senſible has been 
re conteſted than that of our Intellectual Per- 
ption. For ſays he very appoſitely to this pur- 
| pole, Whereas there are two 
. ſorts of things that are 
pwn, one of thoſe things which the mind has 
reid by the Senſes of the Body, and another of 
e which the mind has perceiv'd by it ſelf, many 
Wives have been diſputed by thoſe Philoſophers (mean- 
the Academics) againſt the Senſes of the Body, 
ereas there are ſome moſt firm Perceptions that the 
nd has by it ſelf, ſuch as this, I know that I 
, which they were never able ta call into queſtion, 
hereby it thighs appears that as great as the. 
rtainty of Senſe is generally preſumed to be, 
id as to the caſe before us upon the whole really 
the certainty of the Ungerſtanding is yet 
uch greater, or to expreſs my {elf in a cor- 
der tho? leſs uſual manner, that we proceed 
ith more certainty when we reaſon upon an In- 
lectual Principle, ( alwaies ſuppoſing that we 
alon-well) than when we reaſon upon a Sen- 
P 2 ſation. 
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ſation. And therefore even the Author q 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, as great a} 
trom as he otherwiſe ſeems to be of the Sealy 
WV does yet with good ju 
ment make ſenſible kn 
I ledge to be the loweſt þ 
of knowledge, and indeed will hardly alloy; 
a place among the Degrees of it, as in ſtridu 
it cannot challenge it, there being no kng 
ledge properly ſo calld but what is the Reſulj 
Intuition or Demonſtration. And all this is nom 
than what is Vertually and implicitly acknoy 
ledg'd by us when we ſay, as commonly wed 
that Reaſon Corrects Senſe. For I pray how i 
that Reaſon Corrects Senſe, or what is it th 
we mean when we ſay ſo ? What does ourRa 
ſon Correct our Sexſation ? Happy indeed we 
it for us in this miſerable Life if Reaſon c 
thus Correct Senſe, and I ſhould think mul 
better of the Stoic Philoſophy: than I do. 
this cannot be, Senſe in this reſpect is too 
corrigible, even for Reaſon it ſelf. For certait 
What I feel I feel, and 'tis not all the Reaſoni 
the World that can perſwade me out of it. 
how then does Reaſon Correct Senſe? Why tu 
I know not how to Axſwer your Queſtion, but 
denying the S»ppoſition of it. For indeed exi6 
{peaking Reaſon does not Correct Senſe at 
it being impoſſible that ſhould be Corredtedi 
Rectified which does not Err, or that that ſha 
Err which cannot judge. Tis my Reaſon dl 
that is Capable of Correction, and *tis my N 
ſon only that needs it. For no Man need del 
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Eſſay of Hum.Underſtandi ng. 
Book 4. chap. 2. p. 267. 
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re either for the preventing of Errour, or for 
undeceiving himſelf from it, than to have 
Reaſon or Underſtanding ſet right. That 
1 which we call Reaſons CorreQed Senſe, is 
Iced Reaſons Correcting Reaſon. But then 
e the very ſame cannot Correct the fame, be- 
ſe then it muſt be ſuppoſed to be at once 
ht and wrong, by Reaſons Correcting Reaſon 
muſt mean that one Reaſon Corrects another, 
ich again more explicitly will be found to re- 
e into this, that by Reaſoning upon an In- 
{tual Principle we Correct or Rectify thoſe 
gments which we form'd by reaſoning upon 
Principle of Senſation. And thus indeed Rea» 
ay and does oſtentimes Correct Senſe, tho 
eaſon of our Prejudic'd Adheſions to thoſe 
ble Judgments, not ſo often as it ſhou/d. But 
l hope that which Corrects is more perfect 
that which is Corrected, or elſe it would not 
e better for mending. And therefore ſince Rea- 
loes thus Correct Senſe, ' what can be more 
than that Reaſoning upon an Intellectual 
ple is (Cæteris ee a more mg and 
un way of Reaſoning than Reaſoning upon 
tion. But now the Intelligible World is foun- 
pon Intellectual Principles of Truths, (not 
that it is the very Foundation of them) and 
as clear, ſome of them, as can well be pre- 
ito the mind of Man, as particularly that, 
thing there can be no Affection, upon which 
unded the Eternity of Eſſences or Ideal 
ns of things, and accordingly I conclude 
an equal Ballancing of the Evidence on 

£4 both 
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both ſides that the Exiſtence of the Inteſigiii 
World, (as much an Eatopia as it may be wil 
cied by ſome } is more certain than that of oi 
Natural. And I beleive I might defy any WM 
to prove the Reality of the Latter, as wel 
even I my ſelf have done that of the former, i 
23. Well, but does not Faith certify m 
the Exiſtence of this material World as wal 
Senſe, and yet if notwithitanding that, the WW 
telligible World be the more certain of the tl 
becauſe the Foundation of it is laid in Raw 
Principles, will it not hence follow that Re 
is more Certain than Faith? To ſatisfy thend 
this Objection, beſides what has been ali 
offer d toward the Prevention of it, I ſhall 
upon this occaſion with all convenient h 
and poſſible clearneſs endeavour a relolutid 
that great Queſtion concerning the Compud 
Certainty of Faith and Reaſon, or Science 
Abſolute Certainty of each of theſe is no pil 
the. preſent Queſtion, but rather the {uppol 
of it. Tis ſuppoſed here that there 1s a cet 
belonging to Reaſon, and that there i ir 
certainty belonging to Faith. The thing er 
ed, and to be conſider'd, is, which is the 
ter of the two. And here I find, as 101 
things, Men are apt to divide upon the E 
and accordingly as far from ]ruth, as fu 
another. Some ſeem to think they can neva 
Faith enough, and others again that they di 
ver exalt Reaſon enough. Accordingly S W 
ſtate the Certainty of Faith beyond that 

Jon, But in the firſt place I think it a mol 


J 
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aſe that this Account ( how Pions ſoever in its 
tention) cannot be th bet True, ſince the 


ml Reſolution of Faith being into a Principle 
Reaſon, it is impoſſible. I ſhould be more cer- 
tin of the Concluſion, than I am of the Prin- 
pe whence it is drawn, For the great Principle 
pon which my Faith is grounded is the utter 
mpoſſibility that what God reveals ſhould be 
ile, or, that whatſoever God reveals is True. 
ut now this is a Principle of Meraphificat Truth 
Ich as is the Subject of Natural 8 LION, ANC 
S rationally Demonſtrable from the Ideas of God, 
d accordingly is a true Object of Natural Sci- 
ce, as much as any other Concluſion 1s that is 
un from any other Principle of Reaſon. But 
Wien as 'tis impoſſible that my Faith which pro- 
Weds upon this Principle, and is a Conclufion from 
, ſhould be more certain than the Principle 
ſelf, or that I ſhould be more certain of what 
beleive upon this ground than of the ground it. 
if upon which I build my Faith, ſo is it equal- 
' impoſſible that my Faith ſhould have a grea- 
r certainty than that of Reaſon, becauſe the 
inciple of my Faith is Reaſon, The Argu- 
ent more breifly and more formally is this, | 
The Concluſion can never be more certain than 
$ Principle, 1 
But Reaſon is the Principle of Faith, G o. 
— Faith cannot be more certain than 
eaſon. | 
The major Propoſition ſpeaks the Natural Senſe 
s well as Logic of all the World, and is in it felf 
oſt evident, ſince if the Concluſion were more 
P 4 5-3 cer- 
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certain than its Principle, there would be ſom 
thing in the Concluſion, that is not in the Prin 
ple, that is, ſome thing in the Effect that js ng 
in the Cauſe, which is impoſſible. The minor p 
poſition will appear by the Analyſis of Fai 
which reſolves into the Impoſſibility of God's 
vealing any thing but what is True, which, 
I noted but now, is one of the Principles of Ny 
- tural Reaſon. And indeed as certain and ig 
conteſtab le a one as any in the World, notlig 
being more impoſſible than that God who 
finitely Wiſe, and Infinitely Good and Try 
ſhould either be deceiv'd, or deceive. 

23. But then perhaps this very thing wil k 
pretended [and I think is) by ſome as an Am 
ment to the contrary purpoſe, viz. For the Elen 
tion of the certainty of Faith above that of Reg 
ſon or Science. Becauſe the Truth of God is h 
very firm a Foundation, and there can nothu 
be conceiv'd more impoſſible than that what Gul 
reveals ſhould not be True, for this very real 
perhaps it will be urged, that there is no certain 
ty like that of Faith, no not even that of Re 
(on or Science it ſelf. But thoſe that argue tiw 
ſeem to forget, 1/f. That that Principle is 
the Object of Faith, but the Reaſon or Motive d 
it, and but one of the Motives neither, and cot 
ſequently that the certainty of that Principt 
ought not to be Conſunded and made one wil 


the certainty of Faith. 2d. That that Principk 

as was faid before, is a Principle of Metapbiſi 

Truth, and therefore tho? we ſhould ſuppoſe 

- never ſo certain, and that Faith had all the > 
a | N 
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tainty of it, (and tis impoſſible it ſhould have 
more) yet it could not be more certain than Rea- 
ſon, becauſe that very Principle is Reaſon, 3d. 
That Natural Truths are as much the Objects 
of God's Kyzowledpe, as Divine Truths are of his 
Revelation. And that *tis every whit as impoſ- 
fible (as a Judicious Au- 2 
thor well remarks ) that 2 ia Fei Divine. 
God ſhould be deceiv'd in 32.3 "87204 
what he knows, as in what he ſays. And that 
therefore the Objects of Faith have in this reſpect 
no peculiar Advantage. So that it appears every 
way utterly impoſſible that the certainty of Faith 
ſhould exceed that of Reaſon or Natural Science: 

24. But tho* the certainty of Faith cannot 
poſſibly exceed that of Reaſon or Science, yet 
does it not equal it? So much at leait upon a 
Religious Conſideration you cannot chuſe but 
grant. But ſtay, even our Zeal for Religion ſhould 
be according to Knowledge, and this is a Queſ- 
tion that carries too much latitude in it to be ei- 
ther affirm'd or denied (as the manner is) in 
the groſs, being either True or Falſe according 
2s tis underſtood, or according as the ſtate or 
Hypotheſis of Faith ſhall be laid. For tho' it 
can in no caſe be truly ſaid that Faith is more 
certain than Reaſon, yet there is a caſe wherein 
it may be truly ſaid to be as certain, and it may 
allo be as truly ſaid that it is not as certain. For 
both theſe may be true Propoſitions. But then 
they cannot be contradictory becauſe both True. 
And whenever there is Affirmation and Nega- 
tion without contradiction in the Anſwers, tis 


a 
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a certain ſign that there is Ambiguity in the Oueſ 
tion, which therefore muſt be better clear'd, he. 
fore it can be well anſwer'd. q 

25. In the mean time this is clear, that Faith 
is a Rational Aſſent, or an Aſſent founded 
Reaſon, tho* not the Reaſon of the thing be 
leiv'd, yet however a+ Reaſon from withoat in 
ducing to beleive it, and that accordingly as be 

ing a Concluſion proceeding upon Premiſes, (x 
much as any other Concluſion does) it can han 
no more ſtrength or certainty than the Premiſe 
have upon which it depends. So then according 
as theſe Premiſes are ſtated, ſo will the certainty 
of Faith be. 

26. But before we can make any Judgment 
upon the certainty of theſe Premiſes, we muſt fir 
lee what they are. Faith we fay is an Aﬀentto 
a thing upon the Authority of God, And ſo the 

Authority of God is in groſs the Reaſon or Ground 
of Faith. But if we take this in peices and con- 
ſider it more diſtinctly, we ſhall find that it wil 
reſolve into theſe two Principles, 1. That what. 
foever is Reveal'd by God is True. 24. That 
this or that in particular is Reveal'd by God. For 
to beleive a thing upon Divine Authority is, more 
explicitly, to beleive it to be true becauſe Fe has 
ſaid it, who can ſay nothing but what is True, 
Which plainly reſolves into the two foremention( 
Principles, which are the Premiſes from whence 
that Concluſion is drawn which makes up the 40, 
and ſo the intire Syllagiſin of faith. 2 

27. Now the firſt of theſe Premiſes is as Was be- 
fore obſerv d a Propoſition of Metaphyſical * 

| an 
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and as certain a one as any whatſoever. And ac- 
cordingly in this reſpect, or as far as Faith depends 
upon this Principle, it is full as certain as Science. 
But then this being but one of the Pillars that ſup- 


| ports its weight, whether it be Ab/olately ſo or 


no muſt depend upon the ſtrength and firmneſs 
of the other. This therefore is to be Conſider'd, 
ſince tis this upon which both the Concluſion of 
the Syllogiſm, and the Iſſue of the Queſtion turns. 

28. And here who can ſay that it is not Poſſible 
for Almighty God if he ſo plea ſes, to accompany 
the outward Revelation of his Word with ſuch a 
brightneſs of Internal Light and Evidence, that a 
Man may as certainly know and be as well aſſured 
that this or that in Particular is Reveal'd by God, 
as he is in the general that whatſoever 1s ReveaPd 
by God 1s True. And for ougut I know this might 


be the actual caſe of the inſpired Writers, Prophets 


and Apoſtles, who with their Divine Inſpirations 
had alſo it may bean infallible Criterion whereby 
to diſcern the Divinity of them. But that 1t is not 
ordinarily and de facto ſo nowT thing admits ſo lit- 
tle Queſtion, that it may be reaſonably preſumed 
that the certainty we now have of this 2. Principle 
is not Metaphyſical, ſuch as we have of ſelt-evident 
Principles} or concluſions drawn from them with 
ſuch Evidence that we perceive tis plainly impoſ- 
ible they ſhould be otherwiſe, but ſuch as ariles 
from a Collection of Rational Conſiderations which 
fairly laid together are ſufficient to convince and 
latisfy an indifferent mind of the Truth propoſed, 
lo far, asto excludeall reaſonable doubt concern- 
ing it, which is what in contradiſtinction to the 

other, 
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other, we call a Moral Certainty, and that he. 
cauſe it is founded upon Moral Evidence, ſuch 
as has force enoughto perſwade, tho” not enouph 
to extort the Aſſent. This Certainty is indeed of 
an order inferiour to the other, hut as great as the 
preſent caſe will ordinarily admit. For ſure ng 
Man can now be well preſumed able, with any rex 
{on or modeſty,to pretend that he is as certain that 
the Scripture is the Word of God, as he is of the 
other general Principle, that whatever God has ne. 
veal d is True. Nor do I know of any, except thoſe 
that plead for inward Revelation and Immediate In- 
ſpiration, that pretend to any thing like it. 

29. To the Queſtion therefore whether Faith be 
as certain as Reaſon or Science, I now formally 
and diſtinctly anſwer, that if Faith be taken ac- 
cording to the higheſt and moſt perfect Idea poſſi- 
ble to be conceiv'd of it, or according to that its 
firſt ſtate or Hypotheſis wherein the Man is ſuppoſed 
to be as certain of the 2d. Principle as of the firſt, it 
is then as certain as Science. That is in other 
Words,that what a Man beleives upon the Autho- 
rity of God knowing that he has indeed his Autho- | 
rity for it, he may be as certain and well aſſured of, 
as of any thing he can know upon the Principles of 
Reaſon. For as what a Man beleives upon Divine 
Authority is really as certain in it ſeſ, ſo if he knows 
it to be of ſuch Authority, it is as certa in to him. In 
which Senſe | would be underſtood when in my 
Account of Reaſon and Faith I equal the certainty 
of Divine Faith with that of Science. 
30. But in caſe Faith betaken according, tothe 


other ſtate or Hyporheſis of it, that which uppen 
5 1 the 
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the 2d. of the Premiſes to depend only upon moral 
Arguments, and ſo to have no more than a moral 
Certainty, then ſince the concluſion alwaies par- 
takes of the Feebler ſide, and Metaphyſical cer- 
tainty can never be the Reſult of Moral Evidence, 
tis moſt clear that the certainty of Faith can be 
but Moral, and conſequently not equal to that of 
Science. And ſince this latter is the preſent ordina- 
ry ſtate of Faith, it muſt be ſaid, and I hope may 
without any offence to ſuch as have the light of 


its preſent ordinary ſtate has but a Moral certainty. 
Which indeed is ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
Chriſtian Life, to perſwade a Man to renounce the 
preſent World for the Glories of the next, and to 
make it ſuch a Faith as ſhall work by Love. And 


but rather expole it to the ridicule of the more Phz- 
_ Libertins, who go to ſtrain the matter any 
igher. 1 

8 31. So then Faith can never exceed the certain- 
[ty of Science, but may very well come ſhort of it, 
and ordinarily does 4 as having only a Moral 
Certainty, and that becauſe one of the grounds on 
which it reſts ordinarily has no greater. And in- 
deed after all were it otherwiſe, there would be 
more difficulty than perhaps is generally imagin'd 
n accounting for the Infidelity both of the preſent 


nably Evident, if the other were ſo too, that this 
o that Article is reveal'd by God, the Concluſion 
4 of 


knowledge with the heat of Zeal, that Faith in 


they do no real ſervice to the Intereſt of Religion, 


nd of former Ages. For the firſt of the Premiſes . 
upon which Faith proceeds. viz. That whatice- 
ver God Reveals is True, being moſt unqueſti- 
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of Faith methinks ſhould naturally and neceſſat. 
ly follow, fo that there ſeems as little room left for 
Infidelity as there is for the denial of the Coneluk. 
on when both the Premiſes are clear and unexcey. 
tionable. I conclude therefore that the certainty 
of Faith is ordinarily no more than Moral, and that 
the more ſecurely, becauſel have herein concuri 
with me ſome very Rational and Judicious Div 
particularly Le Blanc in his Theſis de Certitudin 
que Fidei Competit, and the formentioned Auther 
of Traite de la foi divine, who tho? as far from be 
ing wanting in any reverential regard to the ſacred 
Honour and Dignity of Divine Faith as any of 
its molt Zealous Advocates, do yet allow it m0 
more than a Moral Certainty. And if this be that 
which the late Ingenious Author of Theolog ac lui 
tiane Principia Mathematica means by what be 
talks concerning the Probability of Faith, I thin 
he is ſo far in the right, tho I could have wil 
1/4, Ihat he had expreſs'd himſelf moreCautioully, 
and in ſtead of the Diminutive Term of Probabil. 
zy, which carries not a very good Signification, and 
by thoſe who are not the belt Friends to Reveal 
Religion may be abuſed to a worſe, he had uſed tht 
ſafer and more Theological Term of Moral Cn. 
tainty,, 2d. That he had not put Probability unto 
the Definition of Faith. 34. That he had not madt 
it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from Science. S100 
tho? we ſhould ſuppoſeCertainty to belong toPFaltl 
et it would be ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from thil 
| —— which he calls Science, ſince in the on 
the Certainty is from within or from the Natured 


the thing it ſelf, whereas in the other it is . 
wil 


ichout or from an external Evidence. For indeed 


Je tive that here makes the Diſtinction. 
32. Now in two Words to apply my ſelf to the 
hbjection whereas cis urged that we have Reve- 
200 as well as Senſe for the Natural World, and 
ercfore if notwith(tanding that the Intelligible 
Vorld be the more certain of the two,becauſe Ra- 
jonally Evident, it will thence follow that Rea- 
on or Science is more certain than Faith. To 
I anſwer by admitting the Conſequence, or 


e RS 


e Argument were intire. For I ſee no incon- 
enience in allowing Reaſon or Science Ordina- 
uy to exceed Faith in Certainty, ſince accordi 

o the foreſtated meaſures it appears that the Cer- 
unty of Faith is Ordinarily no more than Moral. 


'd 8 1 l 

b v | 

ate of the Intellig ible World repreſented in a 
dere diſt init View, containing ſome modal Ac- 


count of the Divine Ideality or Omniformity. 


Aving laid the Foundations, and rais'd the 


cd Fabric of an Intelligible World by ſhew- 
us the Reality and Neceſſity of its Exiſtence, we 
now invited by the regular perſuance of our 
r, to take a nearer. View of it, and Contem- 
ml ate a little the Nature and Manner of this fair 
ad lucid Syſteme. For what more Natural and 


onſequential than from theExiſtence of things to 
| pro- 
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ic not the degree of the Aſſent, but the Quality of 


you will by deny ing the minor Propoſition, if 


the Nature and Properties of a Nom exiſting Wt 


a pure Romance. 


which inquires whether a thing be or no, or in 
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proceed to the Conſideration of their Natures, ay 
if the appearance of a new Star or Planet draw 
after it the Obſervation and Excites the Curioſity 
of its admiring Beholders, much leſs ſhould ſogrex 
and awakening a Phenomenon as that of a iſ 
World, paſs without our Philoſophizing upon it 
Eſpecially fince as the Natural World imploys oy 
Phyfical,lo the Intelligible World is the proper ſub. 
ject of our Metaphyſical Contemplations. - + 
2. And theſe we may now enter upon with ſome 
Heart and Courage after ſuch abundant fatisfaRting 
given of the actual Exiſtence of the thing to bein 
quired into, ſince however ſhort or defective we 
may be in our Repreſentations, ſas indeed tis hard 
ly poſſible to be otherwiſe in ſuch an Undertaking 
as this) yet we ſhall not want the comfort of being 
fecure of their Fundamental ypot heſis, the Ready 
of what we are inquiring into, that we are nt 
drawing the Picture of a Dream, or repreſenting 
the ſtate of an Imaginary Being, and that our 
Ideal World is not (as they ſay) a World» Iu 
For whatever Pleaſure there may be in Fifi 
when it deſcants upon a ground of Truth, yt! 
cannot but think it a heartleſs thing to trace d 
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jet, and tho' perhaps I might not refuſe to N 
yet I think I ſhould hardly take the Pains to Writ 


3. It may reaſonably be diſputed to wii 
Queſtion the Precedency is due, or which accor 
ing to Logical Order ought firſt to be Conſider 
that of the An Sit, or that of the Quid Sit, tha 
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which inquires what the Nature of it is. For on 
the one {ide it ſeems odd and Præpoſterous to in- 
avire into the Nature of a thing before we are ſa- 
156d whether there be ſuch a thing or no, becauſe 
all Modal Being Przſuppoſes being N And 
:gain, on the other hand it ſeems no leſs, if not more 
untou /a rd, to inquire whether a thing be, or to go to 
prove that it is, before we know what it is We in- 
quire about, or would endeavour to. rove. In the 
former caſe we run the hazard of ſcarching after 
Nething,and in the latter we make our inquiſition 
Blindfold and in the Dark. And as the firſt Conſi- 
deration proves that the An ſhould be before the 
Aid, ſo the other does no leſs ſtrongly Plead forthe 
Prælation of the Quid before the An, which indeed 
5a hard competition forPracedency,to which they 
both ſeem to claim an equal Right. To get out of 
this intanglement we muſt diſtinguiſh of a twofold 
Conception or Conſideration of things, Confuſe and 
Diſtinct. If the Queſtion concerning the Quid fit or 
the Nature of the thing reſpect that Conception or 
Conſideration of it which is explicit and Diſtinct, 
then Indeed the- Az fir muſt go before the Quid ſit, 
It being againſt all Reaſon and Order for a Man 
to ſer himlelf explicitly to Examin the Nature of 
a ting before hie is ſatisfi'd whether there be any 
{ich thing in Being, as the Argument an that ſide. 
rightly urges. But if the Quid ſt be meant only, 
45 t0 the confuſe Conception of the thing propol-. 
ea,then "ris as neceſſary that the Quid fi: ſhould go 
before the Conſideration of the An /i/, ſince a Man 
mult have at leaſt a groſs or confuſe Notion of 
har he is inquiring after, or elſe he will neither 
know 
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know what tis he looks for, nor be ſatisfi d whe 
he has found it, which is according to the Gem 
tric method, wherein Definition is premiſed to H 
monſtration. So that in different reſpects theſe tut 
Competitory Queſtions do mutually precede au! 
follow one another, And *twere well for the Peace 
of the World if all other Competitions might hey 
well Accommodated; | * 
4. According to this order of Conſideration] 
have in the entrance premiſed a general, rude and 
confuſe Account ot the Inteſligible World, ſucha 
may ſerve to give us ſome Notion of it, that wi 
may know what *tis we are about, and how to di 
tinguiſh it from the Natural or ſenſible World, In 
the next place having ſettled the Notion, L advance 
ro the Demonſtration of the thing, whereof having 
proved the Exijſtence, I now proceed to a mon 
particular and diſtin Conſideration of the Su: 
and Natare of it, Tis indeed oftentimes extreme 
difficult to account for the Nature and Mannen 
even of thoſe things whoſe Exiſtence in the gros 
we have the greateit certainty and aſſurance cl 
And this Obſervation holds not only in the Myſt 
ries of Faith, but in matters of pure Reaſon, and in 
the viſible Phenomena's of Nature. For which we 
necd go no farther than that moſt Ordinary one d 
Motion,which the moſt clear and unqueſtionablea 
to its Exiſtence, is yet attended with more Difficut 
ties then ordinary Underſtandings are aware 0 
as to the anner of it. And indeed in moſt things 
the How is more difficult than the Whether, and 
our Philoſophy can prove a great deal more that 
it can explain, Which Conſideration as 9 
Clent 
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ently expoſes the Abſurdiry of that meaſure in 
geral, of aſſenting to nothing but what we can 
omprehend, ſo it may ſerve to prevent any Preju- 
ce that may ariſe againſt our Intelligible World 
particular, from the imperfection of ſuch Ac- 
unts as ſhall be given of it, ſince the Unaccoun- 
ableneſs of the manner is no Argument againſt 
e Truth or Exiſtence of the thing. 8 
5. And indeed it cannot reaſonably be expected 
har my Accounts concering the Nature of the In- 
lligible World ſhould be equal to the Proofs of its 
uillence, much leſs that I ſhould exhibit a perfect 
heme of Ideal Coſmography. No, the Intelligible 
World thoꝰ more certain (as we have lately neun) 
yet not ſo eaſily deſcribed as the Natural. Our 
les here are very imperfect, and ſo muſt our 
iſcourſes and Repreſentations be. Here the molt - 
larg'd and inlightenꝰd Capacity mult be confined 
thin that Apoſtolical limitation, of knowing in 
art. And as we know in part, ſo we muſt alſo of 
ecellity propheſy in part. The Intelligible Sun in- 
ed ſhines bright and clear, but we tee through a 
als darkly. The Veil of Fleſh, the Partition wall 
Mortality as a Cloud intercepts it Rays. And 
elides one WorldEcliples the Light of the other 

e denlible World that of the Intelligible, as the 
pake Moon does that of the Radiant Star which 
nales our Day. Much therefore I cannot pretend 
0, unleſs the Medium was clearer, or my Eye- 
ght better; nor perhaps will it be convenient to 
ing forth all that 1 may coxceive, For there is a 

odeſty and a Reſerve due to ſuch My ſteries as 
re behind the Veil, which as they ought not to be 
Q 2 pried 
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we ſee and perceive all things by its Light, as u 


5 Cloud, 
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pried into with too much curioſity, ſo neither ſhay} 
they be publiſh'd with undue freedom and con 
dence. But yer however ſince we dwell andy 
verſe in the intelligible World, and have in it x 
may ſay our Life, our motion, and our very Bein 
fince it is the immediate Object of our Underſtan 
ings, the informing Term of our Thoughts, a 


hereafter be ſhewn, ſome thing without doubt ma 
be known of it, and fome thing may be {aid c 
cerning it, tho' nothing in compariſon to what t 
thing is in its ſelf, or to thoſe more elevated Can 
ceptions which we ſhall hereafter have of its Gra 
deur, when the Scene of Glory ſhall open, and ou 
Ezes ſhall be without a Veil, and our Sun without; 


6. There is a twofold Contemplation of Trutl 
according to the Diltind 
on of the great Metaphys 
ſician. The firſt is material or in Acta Exeriti 
which conſiſts in the knowledge of things andd 
the Properties that really belong to them. Andi 
this Sence, he ſays, all Sciences do conſider Truth 
even thole that are Practical. The latter conſiders 
tion of Truth is Formal and in Aitu Signato, al 
conſiſts in inquiring into the Nature of Truth it 
ſelf, or (as he Words it) what Truth it {elf is th 
is in things. Now in like manner and Proporti 
ſay Ichere is a twofold Theory or Contemplationd 
the Intelligible World, the one Material or in 46 
E xercito, and in this Senſe let us think of what 
will, we do alwaies contemplate the Intelligik 
World, that being (as will hereafter appear) bs 
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its Intellectual Operations. Ihe other Formal or 
Ads Signato, when we Contemplate the Intelli- 
ble World under that very Formality, and as 
ich, or as it Formally is in it ſelf. And accord- 
g to this way of Conſideration our preſent The- 
ry of it is to be underſtood. "->if by 
7. And here ſince the Intelligible World is a 
yſteme of Ideas, or according to the Phraſe of 
lilo, Röcues *% Tov i guegde a World Conſiſting of 
jeas, and ſince the Ideas of things as well as the 
Vorld which conſiſts of them, are ( as we have 
ewn) in God, the firſt thing to beexplain'd in or- 
erto our having a more diſtin View of the In- 
ligible World, will be the Divine Ideality. Which 
deed 15 a Subject of vaſt and moſt diffuſed Ampli- 
de, but to bring it within as contracted a Compaſs 
> may be, I ſhall make my preſent Account of it to 
dnlift ina breif reſolution of the following inquiries. 


I, What the Divine Ideas are, 


2, How or after what manner the Idcas of 
jungs are in God. 


. What part is aſſignable to them in the For- 
ation of the Senſible World. 


And laſtly how they conſiſt with the Sim plicity, 


hich Queſtions ſhall be the Subjects of ſo man 
ſtindt . — | | | F 
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al and immediete Object of our underſtanding in 


nmateriality and Infinity of the Divine Natute. - 
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herein is C onſider d what the Divine Idea i, Wi 
| | 0 

T. Here are two ways of Confidering the 
| 


vine Ideas, either as they are in relatig 

to us, or as they are Abſolutely in themſelves, II 
be ask'd what the Divine Ideas are in relation 
us, it would be a true tho* not yet a very Seaſon 
Anſwer ( becaule as yet the Queſtion is not {6)t 
reply, that they are the Principles or Elements 
our knowledge, the light of our Minds, the [atel 
gible Forms or Species whereby we underſtandat 
the immediate Objects of our Thoughts in all a 
Intellectual Views. It is neceſſary that ſome ld 
ſhould be ſo, and I think generally acknow i 
that theyare ſo, ſince thePhy ficalObjeQs themle 
are really Separate, and ſome times very dila 
from us. And they are the Divixe Ideas who” 
take to be thoſe Immediate Objects that termund 
our Toughts, not apprehending either the ae 
or the poſſibility of any other Ideas but the Dili 
But this Relative Conſideration of the Divine l 
belongs to the 2d. general Part of our Theory, 
which accordingly it is adjourn'd. That whid 
am now concern d to account for is their Abu 7 
Nature, what they are in themſelves, f 
2. That there are Divine Ideas, or that the l 
of all things are in God, is here taken for grail 
as being a Concluſion already Proved. 01 


Queſtion what they are, I anſwer 1/. in ge 
that by Ideas indefinitely are underſtood any fu 5 
Repreſentations, or Similitudes of things. 


9 
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y our Ideas we ordinarily underſtand certain Re- . 
reſentative Forms of things in or Minds, which 
e contemplate as the immediate Objects of them, 
0 in like manner by the Divine Ideas we are to 
onceive the Repreſentative Forms of things in the 
ind of God. Only with this Difference, that where- 
5 our Ideas are generally taken (now truly tis not 
the preſent concern to examin) for Secondary 
orms or Similitudes, derived from things, and 
eprelenting them as Copies, Pictures or Images do 
heir Originals, in conformity to which preſumption 
ey are allo frequently call'd Images ; by the Di- 
ine Ideas we are to underſtand Originary and Ar- 
hetypal Forms, repreſenting things not as Images 
Io their Originals (for , 
3 in this Senſe :s Sdarex to 
d other things imitate and be underſtood when be ſoy+. Cre- 
epreſent them) but contra eg. If apps, in fit pon 
ywile as Originals do their % & participat. D. put. Me- 
mages or Pictures. taph. Tom. 1. Dr ſp. a4 Sect. 2. N. 11 
Me are chen arrived to a clear Conception of 
be Divine Ideas as far as theſe two general. 
Thoughts, 1/7. That they are the Repreſentative 
orms of things in the Mind of God. 2. That 
& are not Imaging or Imitative, but Archerypal 
wpreſextatives, Which you may put together in 
ne if you pleaſe, and call them more Compendi- 
ully. The Archetypal Forms or Repreſentations | 
| things in the Divine Mind. i 
4. But then ſince nothing but Being can be re- 1 
reſentative of Being, and ſince one created Be- 
IS differs from another only in the Degrees of Be- 
bs whereof it conſiſts, even as one Number differs 
ſom another only by the multitude of Vzizs which 
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pable by things without, are ſaid to be the [dex 


tellectual Hinges upon which the Sciences tum 
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it contains, ( in which reſpect alſo as well as thy 
of their Indiviſibility, the Eſſences of things my 
be faid to be as Nambers ) it is theretore necel[ay 
to conceive theſe Repreſentative Forms as certaig 
different Degrees of Being or Perfection in the); 
vine Nature, which according as they either it 
rually Correſpond to, or are imitable or Parti 


or Exemplary Forms of thoſe things reſpectiveh 
only in the former Conſideration they are th 
Ideas of things Actual, in the latter the Ideas d 
things Poſſible. | 

5. Farther, theſe Divine Ideas, or as we may 
now more explicitly call them, theſe Degrees d 
Being in the Divine Nature, are the very Reaſon 
Natures, and Eilences of things, Not thoſe Bk 
ſences which are the Temporary and Contingem 
Effects of their Omnipotent Creators will, ( 
*twere a groſs Contradiction as well as Confulial 
to ſuppoſe things out of God to be one and tit 
ſame with things in him) bur thoſe which aretis 
Neceſſary, Immutable and Eternal Objects of hs 
Wiſdom, thoſe Eſſences which we are taught il 
Metaphyſics to abſtract from and contratliſtin 
guiſh to the Natural Exiſtences of things, wii 
are the Foundations of Eternal Truths, and the Is 


concerning which all Demonſtration really rd 
ceeds, even when the Objects of Senſe, Lis 
and Figures, ſeem to be the Subjects of it, and 
which amidſt all rhe changings and Revolutions 
Inconſtancies and Viciſſitudes, of this Flux a0 
mutable Scene of External Nature, remain 
o | „„ 1 
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yd and ſteddy Objects of Human, Angelical, 
rin defect of thele, of Divine Contemplation. 
hoſe Eſſences which are ſaid to be Ingenerable 
nd Incorruptible, which furniſh Logic with its 
Delinitions, Metaphyſics with its Abſtractions, 
and to which Phyſics is beholden for its ſtation 
among the Sciences. Thoſe Eſſences in fine which 
St. Auſtin intimates by 
his Creaturarum Rationes | 
incommutabiles, and which in the ſame place he 
takes care to diſtinguiſh from thoſe which exiſt 
in Nature, by ſaying Aliter ſe habent Omnium 
Creaturarum Rationes incommutabiles in verbo Det, 
liter illa ejus Opera a quibus in die Septimo requie- 
vit, And accordingly he el{where expreſly calls 
theſe Ideas the ſtable and incommutable Reaſons, 
or Eſſences of things. Sunt E 
Idee, lays he, principales —— Que. —_ Ni. 
orme quædam, vel Ratio- 
nes rerum, ſtabiles atq; incommutabiles, que ipſæ for- 
mate non ſunt, ac per hoc æternæ, ac ſemper eodem 
modo ſe habeutes, que in divind Intelligentid Conti- 
nentur. Et cum ipſæ neq; Oriantar, neq; intereant, ſe- 
cundum eas tamen formari dicitur Omne quod oriri 
Cinterire poteſt, & Omne quod oritur & interit. 
6. And here I have prevented my ſelf by quot- 
ing my Platonic Father a little farther than my 
purpole required. For I might have faid next, 
that as theſe Ideas are the Eſſences of things, ſo 
they are alſo Stable, Immutable, Increate, Eter- 
nal, alwaies Uniform and Self- conſiſtent, / as in- 
deed they muſt needs be if they are in God, 
ince as the ſame writer in the ſame place ſays, 
wine mri £7 ma 


De geneſi ad Literam. I. 5, c. 12. 


than that Permanent Now does upon thoſe emer. 


_ utterly unconeern'd in and unaffected with any d 
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eq; in Divind mente quicquam, niſi æter num aq 
commutabile pref eſſe) and that tho' they are with 
out Original and without end of Being thet{clyg 
yet they are the Originals and Patterns of whats 
ver Euters upon, or can make an Exiſt from the 
ſage of external Nature, as the Father here e 
preſſes it. wah ics 

7. But to theſe Properties of the Divine Iden 
muſt add another as the Natural Conſequenced 
them, and that is their Jndepeudency. They an 
wholely independent upon the Creature, and in 
ſome meaſure even from the Creator himſelf. J 
Coexiſt indeed with the things that Exiſt in N. 
ture in their ſeveral turns, even as Eternity is (aid 
to do with the Succeſſive moments and Emergen- 
cies of 7 ime, but they no more depend upon then 


ging Moments, but as they Exiſted before them, ſ 
uppoſing their Annihilation, they would as cet 
tainly Exiſt after them, and in the mean time ar: 


their Generations or Corruptions, Changes or Re 
volutions. So very utterly, that ſhould I ſays 
much as the Stars in the Heaven are with the mo 
tions of the Ships that Sail by them, or as the Axs 
of the Earth is with the Diurnal Circuits that art 
deſcrib'd round it, I ſhould make but a faint Com. 
pariſon. | 

8. And as they are thus Independent upon tit 
Exiſtence of things in Nature, ſo alſo upon al 
Mind or Underſtanding whatſoever, even that 
God himſelf, that is I mean as Conceptive, or Il. 


oretical;y Conſider'd. For however the vo 
| 65 
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Ideas may Be ſaid to depend upon the Mind of 
30d as Intelligible, as being, tho' not by way of in- 
hſion, yet really in it, and Exiſting by a kind of 
it WW :bſtantial Emanation from it, yet if you conſider 
the Divine Mind as Intelligent, they are in order 
of Nature preſuppoſed to it, and conſequently can- 
not depend upon it. The Mind of God as it is E- 
ternally prægnant with them, ſo it Eternally Views 
and contemplates them, and all things in them, but 
does not zzake them. For beſides that tis againſt 
the Nature of Underſtanding in general to make 
its Object, there is this peculiar here, that there 
can be no Act of the Divine Underſtanding above 
them, but what muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe them as 
the Terminative Forms of it, and indeed as that 
without which there can be no ſuch thing as any 
knowledge of them, Since if they are known, it 
mult be either by themſelves, or by their Ideas. 
God cannot therefore make them by his Under- 
landing, nor by his Will neither, as Omnipotent 
as it is, ſince as the Underſtanding of God in order 
of Nature preſuppoſes his Ideas, ſo there can be 
no Act of his Will but what as neceſſa rily preſup - 
poles an Act of his Underſtanding whereby it may 
de regulated. And conſequently his Ideas are as 
much preſuppoſed to all the Acts of his Will, as 
their Meaſure, as to all the Act of his Underſtand- 
ing, as their ObjeF. So that tho* the Divine Ideas 
have an Emanative Reſult as I may call it from the 
Eſſence of God, yet they are not the Creatares of 
his Underſtanding or of his Will, nor do conſe- 
quently depend upon them as effects upon their 
cauſe. Which by the way may intimate ws 
what 
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what near Relation they ſtand in to him of wh 
we are taught to ſay in our more Solemn Cre 
„ not Made, nor Created, but Begotten, | 
9. This laſt Reflexion ( beſides the advantay 
that may be made of it againſt the Arian Hereſy) 
is intended in oppoſition. to (Mr. Poiart.) a ce 
tain Perſon, who to convince us that nothing is 
abſurd but what even Philoſophical Minds my 
{ome times eſpouſe, could be guilty of ſo Unme 
phyſical a Thought as to make the Ideas of things 
depend upon the Will of God, and indeed tobe 
the poſitive and arbitrary Conſtitutions and Eſt 
bliſhments of it. Which appears to be a plain In. 
poſſibility even from this ſingle Conf1deratin 
that there can be no ſuch Decree or Conſtitutia 
about them, but what muſt of neceſſity preſup- 
pole them, ſince as God cannot Will what he b 
no Conception of, ſo neither can he Conceive 
VUnderitand without Ideas. But beſides, if the 
Ideas of things be from any poſitive Will or Or 
dination of God, then they mult be as much Cre 
zures as any of the other Effects of his Will. But 
then ( beſides the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Cres 
tures to be in God, as I have ſhewn theſe Ideast 
be) if they are Creatures they muſt either be made 
by themſelves immediately without the help d 
any Ideas, and then ſo might other things too, ful 
as well, and then I would ask the Author of this 
Hypotheſis to what purpoſe it is that he aſſigns af 
Ideas at all, and Writes ſo much about them. 
if they are made by other Ideas (as there 15% 
much reaſon that they ſhould, as that other thing 


ſhould be made by them) then there is the . 
| x reaio0 
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aſon that thoſe other Ideas ſhould be made a- 
ain by others, and thoſe again by others, and ſo 
n in Infinitum. Which Chaſe, whoſvever ſhall run 
ra While, will at length find himſelf fo out of 
reach, that he will find it neceſſary to {top in ſome 
eas, which tho" the Patterns according to which 
things are made, yet themſelves are made ac- 
ording to none, nor indeed made at all, but im- 
ediately and neceſſarily reſult from the infinite- 
perfect Eſſence of the great One. All ſuch in 
e Word, as are not Copies, but Originals. Which 


om of God, by whom all things were made, but 
ho himſelf was neither Made, nor Created, but 
egotten. | | 
10. Belides, if the Ideas of things owe their 
riginal to any Decretory Act of the Divine Will, 
en, as being Creatures, before they came to exiſt 
ey muſt be conſider'd as Paſſible. But now I 
ould think him a great Diſcoverer that would 
ve me any notion of Poſſibility but what is found- 


ere poſſible, then God who knows all poſſibles, 
new them as ſuch. But then ſince by the ſup- 
bbtion they were not in Act, how could he know 
em but in Idea, and if from this Poſſibility he 
Ul reduce them into AF, what other can this be 
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ral State, juſt after the ſame manner as it is in 
her things. So that the ſuppoſition of Ideas be- 
galwaies Antecedent to all Intellectual Operati- 
they can never be brought into being by any. 
or will it at all help the matter to ſay that thus 
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gain leads us to that ſubſtantial Word and Wil- 


| upon and preſuppoſes Ideality. Again, if they 


lan from an Ideal to Tranſlate them into a Na- 


Flta- 
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Eſtabliſhment of Ideas is from all Ereryity, fy 
as on the one hand this Conſideration will mals 
them never the leſs Arbitrary (ſinee the Earling 
of the Date makes no change in the Nature of th 
Decree ) ſo on the other hand let the ſupply 
Fiat tor their Exiſtence be never fo Eternal, the 
Ideas of things will have the Start of it, not is 
1 deed in Time, (there be 
Mgt Tm 1,027 ng room for en fe 
rity, where there is noth 
much as the thing it ſelf) but in Order of N 
ture and Couception. That which Szarez cal; 
Priority of Præſappoſit ion. " 
11. But after all, if the Ideas of things be of 
Politive and Arbitrary Nature, reſulting from u 
depending upon the meer will and Pleaſure of God 
then, as if he had pleas d he might not have mad 
them, ſo he may now alſo if he pleaſes unmali 
or annihilate them. And accordingly the Trutl 
that reſult from them, (and indeed are no odd 
than the Ideas themſelves as collated to each other 
will have the fame Arbitrary Original, and al 
hold the ſame precarious Exiſtence. That is, tf 
might either not have been, or they may 10 
have their whole Syſtem cancel'd, and abſoluuſ 
ceale to be. Which ſuppoſitions would threatenl 
witli a Darkneſs to which that of Egypt wouldd 
the very Brightneſs of Glory. And what ſtratif 
Confuſion they would make in Natural and Mil 
Truths, and in thoſe Speculative and Practical 
ences that depend upon them, how they wot 
hake if not overturn Moralityand Religion 4 
put even the Foundations of the whole Intell 
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World out of Courſe, is too obvious to need 
ch Amplificatian, às. alſo how pernicious as well 
ablurd that Hypatheſes.is, which draws after it 
h a train of the mſt horrid Conſequences. 

12. But now we talk of Conſequences, what will 
the Conſequence. of this? For it will be ſaid, 
the Ideas you ſpeak of, have ſuch Properties 
cheſe, will it not hence follow that they are 
d? Yes it will, and fo far is it from being an 


uence I have been all this while driving at, and 
has I think moſt evidently follows, ſince ?ris 
h plainly and: confeſſedly impoſſible: that any 


$ * 


nmunicable and Canyertible' Attributes of the 
ine Ellence, and in whatſoever Nature they 
found, they ſit as a diſtinguiſhing Glory up- 
It, and proclaim that Nature to be Divipe. 
belides, it has been already ſhewn that theſe 
as of things are in God, from the Proof of that 
uvalent Propoſition, that God has the Ideas of 
things in himſelf, and for this reaſon it is that 
all them Divine Ideas, But now common 
ic ard Reaſon would ſufficiently warrant me 
lay, tho” I had no School-maxim for it, that 
te is nothing in God that is not God. And 
fefore ſince theſe Ideas are in God. hence a- 
it plainly and neceſſarily follows that their 
ture is truly Divine, and that they can be no 
er than God himſelf. And fo my Angelical 
ſter has both Taught and Authoriſed me to 
lay, 


] 
| pas that is not God. Theſe are in- 


hection that it does. ſo, that ?cis the very con- 


ſhould be Neceſſary, Immutable, Eternal 
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the Inviſible God. And who alſo is ſaid to bel 


n 


lay. Deus ſecundim Efe 
tiam ſuam eſt fimilitudg( 
nium rerum. Unde lde 
Deo vihil eſt aliud quam Dei Eſſentia. N 
13. And I farther add that in theſe Du 
Ideas we have ſuch an expreſs deſignation fi. 
Second of thoſe three Subſiſtencies which the (Mi; 
tholic Faith teaches us to beleive and adore int! 
one undivided Eſſence of God, that I need g 
Scruple to refer them to him, as moſt agreeing 
his Character and Diſtintion.. Whom the md 
Chriſtian Philoſophy has long fince decyphed 
by the ſignal title of , or the Mind, and who 
the Holy Scripture is known by the more exp 
ſive Name of e, and ſet forth as the Wil 
of God, and the Brightneſs of his Glory, andt 
expreſs Image of his Perſon, and as the Image 


Sum. Theol. Part. I. Queſt. 
15. Art. 1. | 1 


Light of the World, that inlightens _ 
that comes into it, and even Truth it ſelf, A 
whole great Characteriſtic in the School- Acco 
is, procedere in divinis ſecundum Emanat ionen 
tellectus. He indeed is the great Idea and Exet 
plar of the whole Creation, and the true lat 
gible World, as Plotinus intimates when hel 
5 6% g N dur gon; 1 
id 5 e 2) ag3r@ thuth 
Nature of Mind and Being isthe true and firſt Wi 
and as the Divine Ideas themſelves give us al 
deſignation of his Perſon, ſo their neceſſary Ema 
tion from the All- perfect and All- being Natut 
God do as well expreſs his Eternal, but inela 


Generation. 


Ennead. 3. lib. 2. Num. 1. 


14. F 
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** Fullneſs of the Godhead, that which the 


) is the great Spring and Fountain, or if you will 
went, of the Divine Ideality, as this is the fair Off- 
ing that neceſſarily and eternally eradiates from 
at All-przgnant Source of Light and Glory.Which 
ell adumbrates the Filiation of the ſecond Hypo- 
aſs. whom the PlatowiFs call'd the ce, and whom 
> Platonizing Apoſtle calls the 2e, and who may 
ry rationally be ſaid tobe the Word and Wiſdom 


ſorld, he repreſents to him as an Omniform Mirrour, 
th Himſelf, and his whole Creation, nay all that 
Pofible, all that is Intelligible: Of - 
n our Platonick Poet in rough but 27. More i» bis 
Numbers thus Sweetly and ur 
ignificently Sings 

VIII. 


This Ahad of himſelf the Eon Fair | 
Begor, the Brightneſs of his Father's Grace, 
No living Wight in Heav n to him compare : 
Ne work 555 goodly Honour ſuch diſgrace, 
Nor loſe they time in telling of his Race, 
Hi Beauty and his Race no Man can tell. 
Hu Glory darkeneth the Sun's bright Face, 
Or if Ought els the Sun's bright Face excel, 
His Splendor would it dim, and all that Glory quill. 
IX. 
This is that antient Eidos Omniform, 
Fount of all Beauty, root of Flowering Glee, & c. 


For that indeed (I mean the Immenſe Rich- 


luaniſi may be preſumed to have ſignified by their 
— “ which accordingly they put before the 


God, becauſe as being the Intelligible or Ideal 
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135. Theſe Reflections ſhew how little to 

po Lag with aL the 155 
the foremention 


 Cogitat, Ration. 


eee & abſqynterventuDurail 
Placiti ex ipſa Dei Eſſentia: Cum hoc modo. ſolu I 
22 Dei ex illo procedant. For let it be nel 
o much the Privilege of the Son and the Holy N 

rit of God to proceed immediately and witheug 
Mediation of any Degree from his Eſſence, yet wy 
does this Allegation ſiguify, if theſe Divine Iden 
indeed Identical with that very Son of God why) 
concern'd in this Privilege? As alſo again whe 
argues againſt the Neceſſity, Immutability, and 
dependency of Ideas from the Conſideration d 
peculiar Right that God has to theſe and ſuch 
Properties. For however Concluſive this mul 
allow'd to be againſt thoſe (if any ſuch theres 
that hold Ideas in God Accidentally inhering in 
Acceſſory to him, and of a Nature diſtinct from 
and yet (ſtrange inconſiſtency) Independent ali 
*tis yet moſt obvious, that the Hy pores which le 
tifies and Conſubſtantializes theſe Ideas with the 
ture and Eſſence of God, is no way concern'd l 
And of this the Author ſeems aware when el 

| Sola divina Eſſentia eſt neceſſaria, pl 
P. 311. que non ſunt divina eſſentia, nan jul 
Alte neceſſariæ, & potuerunt alit er eſſe, \ 
ry right. Herein I readily join with him that u 
Ideas which are not the Divine Eſſence are 00 
deed abſolutely Neceſſary, but might have beni 
therwiſe, nay might not have been at all; Buri 
Ideas of things thoſe are that are not the Dive | 


ner, or who holds any fuck (except: himſelf ) I 
els I know not. And indeed the Ideal Hpotte- 


U 


El 
\ 


or for a great Advantage which he has given it. 


wine Eſſence is\neceſſary. But then as ſuppoſing 
ſz tobe rcally of the Divine Effence, . this 
de them from being Nece 
mers that they are Neecffary e 
going Confiderations it plainly does) then in Vir- 
je of his own Principle, and by his own Coofeffi- 
they muſt be truly of the Divine Effence. 
16. But now the Eſſence of God may be conſider d 
her Ab/olutely, or Relatively. Either as it is in its 
re, mere, and abſtracted ſelf, or as ir relates to 
ings either Poſſible or Actual out of it ſelf. And 
e Queſtion here is in which of theſe Senſes our 
teas are of the Divine Eſſence? To which I anſwer 
at the Divine Ideas properly fo call d, and as now 
1 * are of ay werd. * God in = Ir 
properly ſo call'd, and as now confider'd. 
Ir 1 oj there x. Ideas, or rather Perfections 


not 
, {oifit otherwiſe 
(as F think by the 


motes ſome Relation 4d extra, according 
that e of Aquinas, 3 | ws 

ee principaliter eſt impoſitum ad ſigni- Sum. Theol. Part. 
mum —— 2 * * 2 92 
of the Divine Eſſence as abſolutely | 

d ſimply conſider'd, that is, that belong to God 
he is in his mere and pure Infinite Self, and to 
ich accordingly there neither is nor can be any 
ng anſwerable in the Creature. . 5 .. 47 Cher. 
bich (as I * elſewhere ſhew) is the 1% Abet of 
ound of his Incommunicable Attri- V and Fairh, 
R 2 butes, 


the Heu! World. &. ag 


.is bore particularly betioſden to this Ingenious Au- 


or it ſeems it is a Principle with him, that only the 
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God (becaufe the Word Ides more ordinarily 
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85 cr. II. 


herein is conflaer'd how or after what manner 
the Ideas of things are m God. | 


. TIERE I muſt beg my kind Reader not to be 
too Inquiſitive in his Reſearches into the 
Prep things of God, which the longeſt Line of Hu- 
mne Thought will in vain attempt ever to fathom. 
Ir if 1 cannot ſet bounds to his Curioſity, I muſt 
however govern my owy, and in this Senſe alſo not 
e high-minded, but Fear, For ſure if there be any 
nowledge that is too high and wonderful for us, 
nd ſuch as We cannot perfectly attain unto, this ma 
e well preſumed to be it, and if our Philoſophy at- 
er ſo many bold and daring Attempts does yet but 
bat; as it were upon the Surface of the Natural, 
ure it may well be excuſed (at leaſt for the preſent 
fay ) from diving very far into the Bowelsof the 
I:teligible World, and if after ſo many Diſſections 
nd Anatomizings even of Humane Bodies, we 
now not yet, as the Wiſe Man obſerves, how the 
ones do grow in the Womb of her that is with Chil 
nuch leſs may we be ſuppoſed able to underſtand 
de way of the Spirit, or to render an exact account 
ow the Ideas or Archetypal Forms of things do a- 
ile in the Eternal Mind, how they flow from, or 
re contain'd in the Fruitful All- pregnant Boſom of 
he Divinity. 75 
2, I ſhall not therefore preſume to offer at any ve- 
Curious or Minute diſplay of this Great Arcanum 
[ Intelligible Nature, but content my ſelf with ſuch 
R 3 a Ge- 
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a General and Groſs Delineation of it as may fern; 
ſhew the Intelligibility of the Notion, anti _ 
farther Improvement it is in itfelfcapable, caſting ii 
reſt under a Religious Shade, and feavingic wh 
Study and Contemplation of Angels, and to the(ullih 
prebenſions of that Angelified State, when that Gli, 
of God which Meſes deſired to have ſhewa to- 
ſhall ſhine out in its full Luſtre our Sou, ii 
we ſhall ie f 
8 — — — 
P manner vme 1d „ it m 
ficiently anſwer the Purpoſes as well as the Feat | 
ons ofa Modeſt Theory. God is a Being inkour il t 
Effence and Perfection, and accordingly mu 
ſuppoſed to have all the conceivable Degrees of x; 
— 1 canndth 
imitated by any this ra 
— om — r Vi 
the Brightneſs of his Glory, and the exprels im 
of his Subſtance )) yet again for the very ſame i 
fon he muſt be cenceiv'd in various Degrees tok 
Imitable and Participable, even ad extras. Ful 
that has all Conceivable Degrees of Being and Fe 
Qtion, muſt be ſuppoſed to have fome that en 
Creature may imitate and partici or that a 
be capable of an Oat-bezyg or Exiſtence. Now acct 
ing as the Eſſence of God is thus or thus unitabe, 
in this or that d Participable by Things 
out, ſo it may be ſaid to be Exhibitive or Repret 
tative of ſuch Things; or to have the Ideas of tha 
in it ſelf, which accordingly (to reſolve them into 
laſt and moſt explicit Account) will be found w 
no other than certain preciſe Degracoaf Bang 
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Ser * m that be Irnitared or Participa- 
d by is je ood, th of n. So that the Efſence of 
500 | Way be faid to repreſent Things in rhe fame 
on as they can Imitate or Participate him in 

Degrees of his Eſſential Perfection, that is 
12 he has the Ideas of thetns he is imirable ) 
hen The Divine Eſſence conceiv'd as imitable in 
2 is in God, ſuch an Idea, or the Idea 
ſuch a thing, the ſame Divine Effence conceiv d 
cimitable ———— i» ih Hitn another Idea, 
x the Idea of another thing, and ſo on 
de whole Scale of B. from firft or mere Matter 
he pare ro nothing, and the fartheſt Creatural 
n from God) to the moſt Excellent of crea- 


4 More ay cont ; The Eſſence of God as 


and imitable 

n certain Reer Meats i i, the Idea of 
A or that which accordingly when Aftu- - 
deer near by it according to thoſe 
RI, eg reſpectively. Not fiheſs 
<1ngs imitate bed * 


5 


1 1 — Perfection) bur that 
7 his Perfection imperfetth, nor do his 
the 


is ror of the Creatures 
a otherwiſe than as the All- perfect Eſſence of God 
S imperfetly imitated by them. For indeed pro- 
pe e Being 8 
capable of any Repreſentation, eſpecially 
chat which Eſſentially is) ö 
tes in the ſame Proportvazs they imitate . 
R 4 5. But 
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5. But they imitate. him inadequately only and 
part; and does he repreſent; them ſo? No, he em 
ſents them intirely, becauſe eyen that Inadequaig 
as I may ſay, of his infinite Eſſence anſwers moltpe, 
fectly and intirely to theirs. But when I ſay thatGy 
repreſents them in the ſame Proportion as they imm 
him, my Meaning is, that as they - imitate og 
thing but Being and Perfection in him (He beg 
that Light in which there is no Darkneſs at all) {oh 
repreſents nothihg but Being and Perfection in the 
| He does not therefore repreſent their Imperſectio 
Whether Negative, as in natural and regular, or Ph 
vative, as in unnatural and irregular Productiꝶ 
He repreſents only what is Poſitive in them, thatpꝶ 
ciſely which they imitate in him, or of him, andh 
cauſe they imitate him deficienti ,, 
He does indeed repreſent imperfect Beings, but a 
their Imperfections or Defe&ts. And as for theſe they 
Defects, they ariſe in them not from their Imitatig 
of him, but from their imitating him no farther tha 
they do, that is indeed from their zo? imitating hin 
Only with this very obſervable Difference, that inꝶ 
gular Productions, the Limitation or Imperſedi 
proceeds from their imperfe& imitation of the 
vine Eſſence at large, whereas in irregular Produ 
ons (ſuch as we term Monſters) it proceeds from thel 
imitating their proper Specific Idea imperfectly. 
6. I ſay Specific Idea. For I mult farther note c 
\ cerning the Divine Eſſence as variouſly imitable al 
participable, that as tis the Formal Reaſon of al 
deality in God, ſo is it the Ground of the Specificdb 
ferences and poſſibilities of Things. As alſo oftheDr 
vine Knowledge concerning them. God knows wilt 
ſpecies or orders of Being are poſlible, bene 
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ootemplating himſelf he ſees in what degrees and 
Co isPiſence is imitable or participable. And he 
need but conſult the ſame: Omniform Mirrour to ſee 
the Things that actually exiſt, v hoſe N; atures thoſed- 
deal Reaſons which he has of them in himſelf, will 
ſufficiently repreſent to him. And in this I go no 
arther than even the common Metaphyſicks of the 
Schools (as well as their Divinity) has gone before 
me, in founding the Knowledge of God upon his 
Ideality. For ſo ſays a conſiderable Writer of that 
haracter, Dico oportere aliquid i 
in Neo quod repreſentet res creatas. Fit 
im intellectio per repræſemtationem 
objecki intelligibil is ad IntelleFum. Ila autem repre- 
entatio, non eſt per Species a Creaturis acceptas, prout 
lia fit noſtra Intelledł io. Eſt igitur aliquid intimius 
Deo, quod res Creatas repreſentet. Eftqz id eſſentia 
ſe Dei, que eft quaſs Incidiſſumum ſpeculum, in quo, 
tra additionem Specierum, relucent omnes Eſſentie 
5 — rerum Creatarum. - Ipſa igitur ath eas 
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Scheibler, Meraph. 
Lib 2. p. 54s 


repreſent andas ſufficiens eſt. Cumqʒ 1s modus intel- 
ends : Sit Eee gratis Confingitur alius. 
In which Words he pleads expreſſy for two Things, 
1. For the Neceſſity of Ideas in God. 2. For theSut- 
cency of theſe Ideas in order to all the Purpoſes of 
Knowledge and Underſtanding, without the help 
If any Created Species. But that indeed there is no 
occalion for them I need not ſhew now conſidering 
what has been ſaid upon it already elſe- 

where, only I ſhall here conſider one Dif- * Chap. 3d. 
feulty which was there omitted. It may | 
be ſaid that this way of accounting for the Divine 
Knowledge of Things by the Ideal Reaſons of * 

1 vw 
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250 Nee Meory ef | 
will reach no Farther than their Natures or EN 
becauſe thoſe Ideal Reaſons repreſent no mote, fi 
that therefore if God will know that fuch Things 
 aQuallyexift,be muſt 7 out ofhimſelf for the Rao 
ledge of that, againſt the former Menſure J 
Which Tanfwer, no. Fortho' as the ObjeQtion tight 
urges, God can know no more of things than the 
Natures by the Ideas of them, which expteſs dul 
what Degree his on Eſſence is imitable, yet the 
is 0 Neceſſity of his goityg out of himſelf, ot bei 
beholden to any Created Species to know whethe 
things do exiſt or no. He need but to the Conſt 
tation of his Idens, join that of his Mi, in nom 
. 
. 0 of chem (of both 

we ſuppoſe him Moſt intimarely Conſcious) bed 
thereby 15% facto know their actual Exiſtende. bl 
as he need not have any Orher, fo he cannot nei 
Better or more certain Information of it. Sorhath 
the Divine Feeundiry be never fo Bxuberimt u 
out · flow ing, and the Will of God never ſo fru 
Qive of Things without, yet the whole Scene off 
Kzowledge will ſtill be tranſacted within bimſelf. 
7. But to return once more to the Confiderata 
of the Divine Eſſence as variouſly Imitable and Pans 
cipable. Into this is to be reſolv'd that Ein 
Contention of things and their Perfections Which! 
ſo frequently attributed to God by Scholaſtick Fa 
His infinite Eſſence according to ſuch intelſigible 
grees of it is variouſly Imitabie and Partakable, a 
as ſuch becomes truly Omniform, and irmpregnatel 
with the Ideas of Things. And by theſe as bet 
repreſents, ſo he is alſo ſaid even to contain them - 
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nently, tf 
Ihaue of it) in as much 


Conception 
ORE ty anſwers tothe in 


thatin himſelf 
"el ſeveral P 


great Light im 


laſt Rea lity that is contrabterl this -whole Matter 
into a Mathematical Pomt and rouch- e ee Dr 
«upon the very Confites of Mg. 
For even Master it ſelf ( qu San. Mbdol. Bane 
lays) tho" it noni from the Simmlitude © Gl. 14 ave. 
of God according 40 1. Poteneaatity, yet  ' © 
far forth v E hen jo it Ins A Being, it e 
melntade of the Divine Bring. It is indeed theremoreſt 
and the fainteſt Imitation of him, h Shadow rather 


much as it is a _Aeraphyficad Unit at and Hus 
ſome Degree of Reality and F er fectionin it, we muſt 
low it to have its Ideal Counterpart in the Divino 
Mind (that which Malebrenche calls Iurelligible Hx- 
tention) and conſequemly to be Eminemly and In- 
dligibly contain d in it aswellas other Things. And 
ſo St. Auſtin, in ijs autem uæ per ipſum 92 5 
«is ſunt, etiam quod vita non tea. * 
E of St. Join, 
teguam fieret vita efſet, alluding to that of St 

in him was the Lf E 25 


8. And 


” 
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than one ofhis moſt projefied Rays, und yet form-. 
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8. And now Thave gone almoſt as far in the yy 
plication of this great 3 Myſtery, t 
manner of the Divine Ideality, as I dare well po, uy 
indeed almoſt as far as my feeble Light will lead m 
which now begins to burn low and dim, and by tl 
Abatements of its waning Luſtre to admoniſh m 

of a Retreat. But however there is one Conſiders 


2 Repoſe #* in mind of, and whereof, for the ſu 
nauld des wrays ther Illuſtration of this Matter, 20d 
de; Fanſſes lt es. to prevent any Miſconception thi 
A may arife from the former Account 
of it, I think it convenient to mind my Reader, | 
is I ſuppoſe very deducible from the Premiſes tha 
the Ideas in God do repreſent 'Things our of hin 
And fo without doubt in the General they do, ant 
that very truly roo, ſince otherwiſe they would og 
be the Ideas of them, nor could God be ſaid by fad 
Ideas to have the Knowledge of Things. But u 
2 _ to — this * Strict, or _ 
roſs a Senſe as to imagine that t 
after the ſame — they — 2 For i 
our View of Things (as I ſhall ſhew in the ſecond 
Part of this Theory when I come to conſider hoy 
it is that we view them) we have Sextiments as wel 
as pure Idea, and tho? theſe are very Diſtinct, yd 
we are apt to Confound one with the other, and u 
make our Sentiment enter into the very Formal 
of our Idea as an Eſſential Part of it, and ſo lookup 
on Things, not only as they are in their pure Ideal 
Natures, but inveſted with certain Senſible Qu 
ties, as we call them, which we Confuſely attribut 
to the Things themſelves as really inherenr ur 
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0 indeed they are no other than certain Modali- 
es of our own Souls occaſion'd by certain 

ons made upon the Brain, in Conſequence of the 
vs of Union eſtabliſh*d by the Author of Nature 
herween Soul and Body, as will I hope be better” 
aderſtood hereafter. © 


t our Confuſe mingling our Sentiments with our L 
«, we muſt not let our Imagination impoſe ſo 
nuch farther upon us as to think that the Divine 


3 God _— things according to thoſe S 
ſpearances which we have of them. And i . 
ſhould the Divine Ideas repreſent them ſo, they 
yould repreſent them fa!ſy, becauſe indeed they are 


\ppearances, and are differently affected at the Sight 
df them, according as thoſe Appearances are, becauſe 
having made our Souls he has an Idea of them, and 


ble of, and withal he knows what Laws of Union. 
and Communication he has eſtabliſh'd between Soul 
and Body, as alſo the certain and infallible Efficacy 
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know that Things do appear ſo to us, but he does 
elf ſo much as Iutelligibiy anſwerable to ſuch Ap- 
carefully heeded for the Prevention of ſome Inde- 


of this Conſideration, a certain * Perſon 


of more Learning than nice and accu A 


rate 
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9. But tho Things appear thus to us by reaſon | 


deas repreſent them ſo, or that there is any thing 


ot ſo in themſelves. Neither does God ſee them. 
d. He knows indeed that we ſee them with ſuch 


ſees in that Idea what Modifications they are capa- , 


i thoſe Laws, and therefore I ſay he cannot hut 
not ſes them ſo himſelf, nor has he any thing in hin- 
pearances, A Conſideration very neceſſary to be 


cencies, to which the Doctrin ofthe Divine Ideality 
might otherwiſe ſtand expoſed, and which for want 


# 


254 T D 
rate Reflectiaa, was pecha ps induced to throw iy 

10. Aud tina you have my Thoughts as far 
I think it conveniant to Communicate 8 0 
cerning the manner of the Dyvan Neal or Oy 
formity, and that this Account in the Ground of 
fo: tar as it fates the Ideality of God upon his Im 
bility or Particapability, is truly'Pletonic, may ſul 
cientiy appear the foremention'd; Paſſagę 
ue Ficinys, where he tells: you, that Gu 
beheld ing himſelf Concexves himſelf as the: propen Rug 
an c all Formes. Fur he ſees in him whaiſong 
* proper to. every: thing, mbilſt hie behols z nö 
Degree every thing may! 1antate the Divine Fig 
ar bam fur: is may cone ſbort off it. As fort lulu 
while he Concetves: his own e an inmtable by ng 
of Life only, and not Knowledge, he Conceiouc th 
Form: and Idea of Plants, &c. Nor does this Acco 
want the Authority ofthe Schools, but is in the ao 
ſaid Ground of it as truly Scholaſlicł as it is Plamii 
For ſays Aquinas, Propr ia Natura wid 
IS The Paw cujmſer;, confiſtit ſecundunr quod ft 
5 W e, aliquem modum diwinans perfetdines 
icipat. And this he gives as the 
Reaſon why God knows all Things by a 
Knowledge in bimſelf. Andfoagain, Di 
Ioid. wine effentia poteſt accipi us propria rid 
uniuſcujuſy; ſecundum quod diver ſim 
e participabilis vel imitabilis, a — Cream 
e But more efpecially when he ſays 
A Zee ien ef, c 
Jude cognoſcit eam ſecundum omas 
mad um, quo cognoſcibilis eſt. Poteſt anten cogniſe 
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e 
Jpe 
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— deus cognoſait ſuam efſentdam ut ffo imita- 
lem a tali Creatunæ cognoſcit eam ut ratio 
& dear hujas Creature. A Teſtimony ſo ve- 

y clear and appoſite, that it would not be very eaſy 


* Man that loved Authority never fo wel}, and 
wanted it never ſo much, to forge one more to his 
Purpoſe. And yet whoever would ſee this Matter 
leduced: more at large, let him read (and well 
worth his Reading it is) the 54th Chapter of the 
it Book of this Great Author Contra Gemtilis, with 
he Iliuſtrations of his Exoellent Commentator Fex- 
rienſis it, where he will alſo find ſeveral 
ings of great Importance to the Point iam Hand, 
zd that will ferve to Clear as well as to Confirm 
preceding A of it, as alſo to fupply ſome 


Unutiions in it. 
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SCT. II. 
Pherein is con ſiader d what part is aſſignable to 
the Divine Ideas in the Formation N the Na- 


as 


Ly 


tural or Senſible Warld. 


5 A TE have hitherto been accounting for the 
Divine Ideality fo far as concerns the Na- 


ture of Ideas, and the Manner of their being in God. 
And whatever Imperfections the Account may la- 
| bour 
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bour under through the gon Infirmity of him 
gives it, beſides the ſublimity and difficulty ofqy 
Argument, yet I hope that even thoſe whodow 
think it ſo fully Satisfactory in every Particular 
their Curioſity may prompt them to deſire, 'willy 
allow it to be Intelligible as far as it goes. Anda 
after the Conſideration of theſe Ideas as theyarey 
God, it is but a Natural Tranſition to reflect a link 
upon their Influence 4d extra, and ſince we indy 
Senſible World in being whereof they are the Ne 
ſentatives, to conſider what part they had in the q 
mation of it. For that they had ſome may juſtlyk 
ſuppoſed, ſince beſides the obvious Impoſſbilityd 
— Þ _ without _ Tryon _ Idea, i 
wo a moſt ſtrange con 

that that which is the very Ground and 1 
the Paſſibilities of things ſhould have no Concem i 
the Adtualixing of them. Un 25.77 
2. The only Queſtion will be what thi 
is? To whichthe Anſwer in General is not veryd 
ficult. For what other part ſhall we aſſign themy 
the Production of Things but that of an Ex 
Cauſe ? For they could not have a Concurrencs! 
that great Work by way of the moſt ſtrict and p 
per Efficiency, there being no Will or Power inch 
ded in Ideality or ſuch, and conſequently no Actiui 
They were then the Patterns or Exemplars ac 
ing to which the Creatures were made. God Cw 
templating himſelf, and ſeeing in what Degrees l 
Divine Eſſence was Imitable or Partakable, ku 
what Things were Pof/ible, and when he Decredl 
bring ſuch Things into AR, and gave his Almi 


H World, Ke. Ea 3 


brdbei 
el himſelf again," thoſe Jap! 
ich he had in hirnfel, and ich 
himſelf, his Cosſſetial and Con- 


1 


Trüitful Mind; "Who is the true Intelligible 


fd, and in whons the Ideas of alk things! 


n with Original and inimitable Beauty, full of 
dg and 'Trath,” and form'd —— to 
bent and plorious Pane ih Mii 
. Me es inline ter f in the 

0 


den all Scher dings 
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od, in as much as they were made 

r reſpective Ideas in his Om Eſſence; al 

a it were Copies taken qo Divine Ori- 
r myo Tt ; 

| 1doncef — por cho even the 

t and nobleſt Pieces of the Creation are moſt 


X22 


but one perfect Image of himſelf, even his Va- 

Picture, his Coeternal and Conſubſtantial Son, 
they were all ſo artfull 
Copied, as I ma N 
Altul Pencil of t 


very near the Life 
Arif, as 10 K 


ch they were form d (that is, I mean, in a Wa 
ntelligible Proportion, and as far as any 


nay be gather'd from that Approbatory Judg- 
it paſs'd on them by their Maker, who upon 
titical Review of them pronounc d them Good, 

e 7 


r e e 


.ntial Word and Wiſdom, the Etetnul dues? 


in ſome reſfieis — and Re — 


erfect and defective  Imitations' of God, who 
iy and maſterly drawn, * 
ly and duly confortnable to a Ideas upom 


of God can be conformable to what is in him) | 


Principle of Reaſon be ſaid ſumetimes tod 
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yer Go hi 155 cable axe 
rmable to thaſe ſuxes he bad ofthmy 
Himſelf, and he made. them alen 
dering the Per — Uailnranty of tha Dl 
Operation, . — 3 — . 
may be made as Gon 


pr 
ſpective Idea, as — — Ser. er nd ren rk 
to theirs; upon which Con 
underſtand not the Fhvoſophys nor IN ea 
non the Piety of their ll a þ 
of God's Crestubes t= orideforns , Ina 
the Kinds of them. For as to the P 
dividuals of thoſe Kinds, they may indeed wn 


_ 


form't; ſo farb as by Accident, they depert/fy 
their Ideal Standards. But as: — 
or 8 of Being, the Caſe is clear ct 
They —— by God in Number, W. 
and Meaſure, form d according to their ren 

1 — truly chercher f 
we can call any of thoſè things 17, chat had i 
2 Maler and ſuch à Pattern, Without a profane 
deten upon either one or the other; or bot 
muſt be a Nicer Cali than I am that can il 
faid that he that cht wn 
40 any les nt ſhall upbraid che meal 
God's Creatures with a Specific Deformitys f 
the very Exprefſion- implies a Contradictiah, 
impoſſiple any thingſhould be ugly in ies kn 
tis moſt certain (whatever weak Underſtanin 
may fancy) they have no ſuch real Peformit 
them, nor does God that made them and per 
underſtands their — ſee any. On the con 
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arrupt and depraved ode The Monfrr rndthe 


inner are the only real Deformities in Nature. 
4; But to 2 2 of nr Ideas. Lothe 
* tion that 0 doe den Work 
che Creation, 1 7 575 ox a ſeems is that 
they ſerv d as Patterns for dh Hqrtmation of things. 
y Were hg e 2 r ſe- 
eral Prints of Being were taken, or the Intaligible 
Hoalds (if IL ME allo toggndeſcend a little 
to Imagination: i c Repreſentation of che moſt 
A Spiritualities )-4n' which they were caſt. 
And accordingly Plato in OH 42 gle; 
want of Agsinat aſſigas a doub . 7 
uſe of Ideas, one to be the Pt 
ples of the Kairlege of things, and the other to be 
the Principles of the Generation (meaning ſup- 
poſe the Originatios ) of the — : And. the great 
dchool-Divine tells us that they ſerve both ur- 
poles as they are in the Mind of God. Only he 
bere minds we of a DiſtioQtion of fame, Conſe- 
quence to be heeded for the better clearing of the 
Vatrin of Ideaſity in general, as well as chat part 
dit we are now upon, and that is, that Ideas con- 
das they are the Principles of Knowlege are 
= 0 pro- 


260 2 mg 7 
properly calbd Rationes rerum, | 
ſences 11 things, and belong culath 
Knowlege, but confider d as Principles of On Yn 
tion they are to he calbd Exemplurs, -and rs 
belong to Practical Knowlege. And that hich 
as under the Former Conũderation they are i b 
Formal Obje as of God's Eternit Conteinple oy * 
ſo the latter — that peculiar Relation n 
they have to thoſe Works of his which' are eſſe 
in Time, and whereof they may be ſaid: to be {of 
Effe#ive, as they- are Tenor the Trodat an 
ot them. * | 

5. But to make. this venpernt: Account 2 li 
more diſtin, we mi 5 inguiſh a twofold 
ing, as I may fay;"1 bing There is the I 
Sumpliciter and 120 Tale Eſſe, their ſimple Being 
and the Quality of their Being, or their being tl 
or thus. For theꝰ in Reality theſe are one and 
ſame, every thing being ſuch u Being by the we 
ſame whereby it is: Cotiltituted a Being, yer bot 
ever they muſt be allow d to be Formal) ; dit 
and may accordingly be ſo corlfider'd.” Aceh I 
ſtance, when J conſider mere being entra nihil1 
have then the fimple Eſſe of a Creature, but whit 
I conſider this with a certain Habitude of Dep 
dence, & c. I have then the Tale Eſe ofa Crea 
Now to apply this, I think I may ſay that in 
Work of the Creation the Ideas things did ad 
concur to the Production of them as to their Sith 
ple Eſſe, but only as to their Tale Eſſe, that is, fle 
did not, as I conceive, properly cauſe them ftul 
not being to be (that being the ꝓroper weep 


Will and Power,and not of _— as N 2 bo 


theddeal Mold, &c. 261 
od to * qualify or ſpetity their | 
ringby der ae and regulating, Tani . 
otherwiſe te Operation of — „ Protti-' 
0 Omnipoteos Agent, Which 7 Farm) which 
Wh being aue (dem to be. 80 2e 
| the Creatures oe chr pute f 2 — 5 the 
0 the Power of Cod, but the , 
al ere of their Being to bis L. r 

That they Ae Sil is to ! cier; ho l 2 | 
Siva inco his Wal, that Com- 2 hu 
aded them out of their Nothing, empiict 
t that they are ſuch or ſuehideter- | 
nate Beingę, that is propetly to be refolv'd into 
s Wiſdom, which therefore is not for Nothing re- 
eſented in Scripture to have had ſo conſiderable 
hare in the Creation of the World, ſince it ſerv d 
dno leſs Purpoſes than to ditect the Activity of 
e Great Agent, and to Spec his Work. 

6, I might add alſo to Beauty it, for as the Spe- 
cation of things was from the Ideas of them in 
te Mind of God, ſo I think it need not bedoubted 
ut that, all the Order, all the Proportion, all the 
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rough this Senſible Syſtem derives its Original 
m the ſame Ideal Principles. Will and Power 
parately oonſider d as exerting themſelves without 
le or Meaſure, that is, without Ideas to conduct 
em, would have ated Exorhirantly, and at ran- 
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r Uniform, any more than blind Chance or Con- 
ngency, ſo that inſtead of an Orderly and Geome- 
ical World, ſuch as awaken'd the Muſick of Hea- 
en, and made the raviſh'd Morning Stars to ſing 
Te Deum together, and all the Sons of God to 
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| nony, and all the Beauty. that ſhines in and | 


om, and ſocould have produced nothing Regular 


S 3 | ſhout 


22 ene, 
ſhout for Joy, we ſhould have ha&:@ly £ Cindi 
ſed Chaos ,withou Bbrgzpad: Void d such 15 Ml te 
out Hereſy one might have nee 
good God. Bur chey were r DivineTdei wall” 
true Plaſtick Principles} and only San N 
that directed and cndutted chè Gre WOK i 1 


ſerv'd as Line anch Rule to che AHköbey Arch 
in the Formatiod of lx. And here Power'th 
ſo great, and the Ru eee 
perfect, the Reſult the wil 
exquiſite Beauty and Peffection, the moſt xa 
geometrical ee in a Word ſueh a M 

ing to. the Remarlt E 
Lib. 11. "Cap. 4. 5 


— as che Voice of 
rophets would proefaim iy hl; 
be made by a ina fair und I eee N 3 
7. The Sum df this Matter &, the? the A 
ty Power of God Ali ig e 
(that which we-un d by What 
Creation) yet tas from his Ideality a — 
their Specificarion, as alſo all their of 
Regularity. TwWas this that 15 them Web 
Number and Meaſure, and 1 * Onde 
Beautiſul Arrangement A which Wh Wl 
Conſtitution of ſuch a Syſtem Wei 
Whoſe Beauty we may oft juftly . bun 
wonder at, ſince Wiſdorn it ſelf Was the Former mn 
| Diſpoſer of it. For Maſdum ##he vf of ull i 
and if Prudence Work who of all 87 47, 1 x parent 
wing Work-man than {be | ? For ſhe i the 1 | 
the Everlaſting Light, the unſpottel Mirrour 
Power ef God (a moſt Emphatical Ex ee 
preſenting how the Power of God a 
his dat, exactly according to the forego 
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| 8. 1 ſhall not Bere make wi Com riſor 
een the row a ey pa a 
bk: determine which had the greateſt are in the 
Work of the .C . 1 only prte 0 
me pro part wf. Div eas in it 
ſüch n general 1 ake to conſiſt in their be "a 


the Pater or Exemplars, accotding to which 
things were made, from the Worm that creeps u 
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And this Exemplary Concurrence of tbein f ma 
IC | Explain, 1. y. their Specificaing 
things... iy the regular Diſpolition and hany 
3 By Which it app 
that tho Actipity be not the Charadderd 
Attribute of Idealiq as ſuch; yet however thelj 


vine cus were ook mere eee 
Significant Figures in the Creation of the Wark 
e 
Work, & QENIVING upon 15, US © 22 
all che Order and Beauty ofit. All which bi 
f eee 
99 _Ipeaking of Ideas, 'S, Quan 
36 is 2 . bieipatione fit, ut * %% 
* 20 modo eſt. By the Participatin 
46. qao the atis 
which it comes to paſs, that whatſoeat 
i , after what manner ſoever it iu. Which Cons 
derations may remind us again by the way in unn 
Relation theſe Divine Ideas ſtand to that Eten 
aiy, concerning whom it is ſaid, that al l 
were made by him, and without him was not am ths 
made 2 made, John 1.3. 1 
9. By him rather perhaps as an Exem 
as an Efficient Cauſe. Ades Meaſure ot Sa 
dard, fo by him as alſo at the ſame time accordan# 
bim, Which Interpretation cho the ſingle Nou 


yich aivS 
4 10 bf in to be 
Reaſon or 
i Pak Meaſure 5 $Y 


per ſe of à Sta- 
no hore than 


2 0 e bed 1 5 
Stataary a cet us cs 
pe Scam adds apy thing fp.A10 , and thok 


Meafures w he Works. B. . DEA 
that tho? every A be 10 ſuch an Exem- 
plary, yet every Exemplary is alſo as ſuch a kind of 
an Efficient Cauſe. en on the other Con- 
Are when all things eh N 
1e it may well me as 
to him, ſo upon 1 this — had it been meant that 
they were made according to him, it might well be 
expreſsd as it is, by their made him, be- 
aufe of the real | (tho? not the ſtricteſt) Efficiency 
nyoly'd in his Excmplaricy, i in as much as the For- 
| mation 
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le vie 2 | . 
2 by rhe Prepoſit owl iz 1s Elke 
IR on , 4 mere plaloly Joo 
r 
hopper main aſks; 1945 Heaven i 
char ate rin view vilible 4s dnl whether ch 


Thrones orf 
187 2 16. Ano again 
But in both Ne the Orig 145 i 
zy dorꝭ in bim, and it ſeems no little force ug 
ie ut f ;implicity of the Text, "arid toks od 


like ferving, or 1 you willetlining nd! ſes 
to hive fevolirſe to an Hebralſen to eich it 018 


A ee or ch 
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ems, by whom ee eee 
th more Plainneſs and Freedom. For there they 
ay, By this Word and Nifum of God wi mas the R 
d Iden of al things, Al thingt were model u, reed 
their Shapes, Forms, and diſfintł Beings; And bere- 


upon 
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this of the Calaſſans, as Parallel Texts, which im. 


. The Theory 7 
they refer to the ſorecited place of St; Johy, 1 


plies their Underſtanding them all in the fim 
* Senfe, as indeed in all reaſon I think they ough 
to be underſtood. s A hd 2 U dor Wu 
12. In conformity to this Account the. Eterny 
Wiſdom is by him that was ſo eminently inſpire 
with it introduced as poſſeſs d by the Almightyiy 
| inning of his ways, Prov. 8. (which ſcem 
very appoſitely to anſwer to St. Johw'siv. 4% 11 
) and repreſented as aſſiſtent to himinths 
Creation of the World, but no otherwiſe than a 
by being preſent with him and ſtanding by hin 
(which anſwers again to St. John's g de 
1dr ,) and to what hetter or more:conceivable 


Purpoſe thanas an Idea or Intelſigible Meaſure in 


8 


him to order and ee his Work by. Mer l. 
prepared the Heavens I mat there, &c. And when f 
eppointed the Foundations of the Earth then Ina 
bum, &c. Or as Solomon expreſſes it in his Philoſy 
phick Prayer, And Wiſdom was with thee, which 
knoweth thy Works, and was preſent when thou mai 

13. Not but that this Eternal Word or Wiſdom 
of God taken Eſſentialiter ( as the Schook-term ; 
or according to that ſame Divine Nature whichhe 
has in Common with his Father, muſt and is read 
ly allow'd to be the Maker and Creator of the 
World in the ſtricteſt Senſe of Efficient Cauſalitj. 
Nor is ny thing here ſaid intended to the conti · 
ry, but what Inow ſtand for preciſely is, that Fr. 
ſonally conſider'd, and as acting as a formally di 
ſtin&t Principle according to that Order gs” 

| | "_ 


the Ideal World, &c. 269 
ads in the ' Oeconomy of the Blefſed Trinity (in 
vhich Senſe it ente weite ds wn that g 
ohn and the other facred Writers 8 
hene ver they concern him in the Work of the 
reation )\the Principal if not the only ſhare he 
ud have in the Formation of things muſt be that 
f an Archetype or Exemplar, as 1 the living 
Forms of all things in himfelf, and ſo being ina 
i ſenſe the Manifold or Multiforzs Wiſdom of 
14. But it will ſufficiently ſerve the preſent Pur- 
ſe, if in the Creation of the World he really had 
hat Part. And that he had fo, will, I hope, be 
hought no Novelty or Singularity to fay, ſince tis 
| Doſtrin {© much countenanc'd by St. Auftin. 


ſition of St.” Jahns Goſpel, as alſo to'infinuare it to 
e the very thing intended by that Sublime Evan- 
elit, in thoſe Words, Al rhings were made by him, 
1d mithour him was not any 5 made that was 
ade. For ſays he, Ownino ergo fratres fic accipite ; 
punis per i»ſum fata ſunt, ec. Valla enim forms. 
uls Compages, nulla Concordia partium, nulla qualif- 
ung, ſubſtantia que poteſt habere pondus, Numerum 
* Menſuram, niſs per illud verbum eſt & ab illo verbo 
Creatore, cai diſtum eſt, omnia in menſura & numero 
7 pondere diſpoſuiſti, - But now why among all o- 
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ſign this as a reaſon why all things were made 
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ot ing upon 


or Proportion but what is by him, 
iſdom, that 


this occaſion, that in the Book of 


ſure, Number and Weight? Does not this imply 
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K of him, 


Who ſeems to have had it int his View in his Expo- | 


her Conſiderations in the World does he chuſe to 
by the Word, becauſe nothing of Beauty, Order - 


repreſents him as the Diſpoſer of all things in Mea- 
that 


by. 
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the following 
151 75 „ 41. N 


its 92 wh 2 
1 8 8 were made, — 5 thy 
85 rates it. Eher fecit wan | Prim 
in ante Habe Thang! 15 in La ag 
haberet,: nog eſſet ne. . — f 
Fes ſer et. in arte, ut. non pſa ſpent 
Kals, Inari niſi een pore uae 
fit eff in opere, nanquid deftitit 5 — 
E ils i gpere fadia eit, & ts. Paget quæ in anti 
Nun poteit Is arcs patreſtert, er itertem 4 is 
in arte elt, alia fabricari. Artendits ergo atem ina 
et arcam ix qpere. Arca 48 2 aon ff vita, on 
in arte vita. eit, quia denit it ſhould de 
quia vivit )] aH. Art Artzficis 55 700 ita mais an 
Juaam praf er antur. Sic enge fratres Churiſſini, ut 
Tepientia Dei per quam fals ſane omni. nue 
tem continet onnia, anteq gam fabricet omnia, hy pu 
frant per ipſars artem op 2 . vita ſunt, jes quit 
gaid 79 — eit, vitg in io it. Terram vides, ef 
an arte Terra. Celam Vids, 4 in arte Culum. _ 
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what he ſays of the 
to imply both, 
1 2 
5: 8 ſdut omnia. Tit 

14: Ifit be ſaid that his C — 
lty of tha may Donſiſt with his  Suppoſitian 
of be —— band hat. when he puts that into 
wg e pr ho mad alt e 
mean! ay t e 
— having tha Ideas of all things, to this I 
anſwers 1. Thar ——— the Ideas of all things, 
dees in all resſpaabla Conſtruction, as well a5 m 
the Senſe of St. Aaffin, amount to 
bis * being the Ideas of all — r ln, 
the — of which ho Evita e 
cy but that * Rye 


wilde kü in . 
included, Andd therefore this wauld off ia, 85 


be a very impentinent "Tonfderatic: © — 
1 — 134226 
made 1 ecttiue, tho pertinent 
to ſnew how all things os 
Exemplary Senſe. 2. That if in the Queſtion ham ab 
things were made by him, he had intended the Senſe 
of 150 Efficiency, and not of Exemplarity, the 

more 
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272 >The Thiory-of 0 0 
more proper and immediate Anſwer bad bern, 
the Pomer of the Word, and nor by his Iden. by 
to this purpoſe I further obſetve in the zd pla 
and very obſervable it is, that St.. Auſtin-ſetms nx 
to take theſe Words of St. John, All things were nul 
by him, as equivalent to this, thax he made all thing 
but to Gandy as mach as that God made all: tlic 
by him. For ſays he here hy way of Precautio 
againſt the Arian Hereſy, Quomodo poteſ ferin 
verbum Dei fait dus ſir, quando Deus per verfum ful 
omnia? Agreeably to What was quoted of him be 
fore, Ipſe eſt enim ſapientia Dei, er dicitur in Plum 
omnia in ſapientia feciſti. And indeed I canndt 
ſily conceive but that St. Johns Al things witemul 
by him, imports: the ſame, as chat God made i 
things by him, ſince (as I noted before) tf 
expreſs'd in other Scriptures, and tis but rtaſom 
ble to ſuppoſe the ſame thing to be intended i 
them all. But now how could the Ideality oſch 
Word be made uſe of to ſhew how all thing v 
made by him (Eficientiy) when according t0 lf 
way of taking the Words of the Text, tis notit 
Word that ſo made all things, but God that a- 
all things by him? And if that be the general Sek 
of St. John, that God made all things by the Wai 
(as St. Auſtin ſełms to ply) in what more'{ 
cial Senſe is this ſo intelligible as in that of Exas 
plarity? For ſure St. Auſtia could not be fo gol 
as even ſo much as to dream that St. Joh» meal 
that God made all things by the Eternal Mori a 
by an Inſtrument. His meaning then accordingi 
St. Auſtin, methinks, ſhould be that God made i 
things by him as by an Exemplar. And thus inde 
St. Auſtin s Diſcourſes will run clear, _— — 


the Ideal World, &c. 273 
ſdderation of the Ideality of the xiy@ will be very 
pertinent. ee 2 5 ETHER" AT 
16. But for farther Confotmation, let us com- 
rare St. Auſtin the Expoſitor, with St. Auſtin the 
Preacher. Omnia per ipſum acta ſunt, Rn } 7 
fays the latter, Si omnre utiqʒ & Ho- e trad 
10. Si Celum, ſi Terra, ſi Mare, 1 
Onnia que, in ipſis ſunt, ſi univerſa Creatura, utiq; 
ile manifeſtius qui ad imaginem Dei factus, per ver- 
bam factus eſt Homo. But now how could St. Au- 
/in conclude, that if all Creatures are made by the 
ord, Man was more apparently ſo, becauſe of 
hisbeing made according to the Image of God, un- 
leſs his being made by the Word be underftood of 
his being made 0 him in the way of Exemplari- 
ty ? For otherwiſe what has che Conſideration of 
the Image of God to do here? That indeed is a pro- 
per realon of his being made by the Mord more 
apparently than other Creatures according to the 
Exemplary Senſe, but how it fer ves the purpoſe in 
he Senſe of Efficiency I do not ſo well comprehend. 
Again ſays he, Si dicis, quiz omnia' in illo ſunt, non 
entirs, Dictum et enim ipſum verbum ſapientia 
Ju, Habemus autem ſcriptum onnia in ſapientiafe- 
ti. But then if God made all things in Wiſdom, 
and this Wiſdom be the ſame with St. Auſtin as the 
Word, then he does as good as fay that he made all 
ungs in the Word. But now I pray what other 
ntelligible Senſe can God's making all things in 
he Word bear, but that of his making all things by 
him as an Exemplar? And beſides, how other- 
viſe could the Conſideration of God's making all 
ungs in the Word ſerve St. Auſtin as a Reaſon to 
e that he did not lie that ſaid all things are in 
S th: 
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274 Ibe Theo ef, 
the Ward, or as a Ground to conclude that allthign 
are in him, as he does afterwards, Ergo in ill n 
omnia, St. Auſtin's Argument is, Dees omnia fai 
in verbo, ergo in verbo ſunt omnia. But Where 
would be the Conſequence, unleſs by God's mak: 
ing all things in the Word be meant his making al 
things by him in the Senſe of Exemplarity ? And 
then indeed the Conſequence proceeds well, egy 
in illo ſunt omnia. „. 4 eee 
17. Theſe things I leave with my Reader, to 
"conſider in what Senſe St. Aſtin may moſt res. 
ſonably be preſumed to have apprehended St. Jon 
in thoſe Words, Al things were made by him. But 
as to his own Senſe of the Matter he is more cler 
and poſitive; for it ſeems it is his expreſs Dodtrig 
that all things are in the Word. For which | 
gnmeed go no farther than that Place 
795 % Lib. 4. Uuum verbum Dei eſt, ubi ſunt as 
nia nom ſolum que anc ſunt, verm 
etiam quæ fuerunt, &c, But then as from God) 
making ali things in the Word, as by an Exemyla, 
it ri eh, follows, that therefore all things are 1 
the Word, ſo from all things being in the Mord. t 
ſeems to be a very reaſonable Conſequencetlut 
therefore he made all things in the Mord, as by u 
Exemplar. For by whom. ſhould he be ſuppoſed 
to make all things, but by him in whom are il 
things? Again, as he expreſly holds the Etera 
Reaſons and Ideas of Things, and that Things wer 
made according to thoſe Ideas or Reaſons, ſo a 
expreſly places thoſe Ideas in the Mord, all hd 
be Comprizes at once, when 5. 
De ci, D Lil. tells us, that things are known If 
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God, where they have their Cauſes and theit Reas. 
ſons, Unchangeable 


and permanent, according to 

which they were made, then in themſelves, Om 

vis hec aliter in verbo Dei cognoſcuntur ab Angelic, 
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ubi habent Caſes Rationeſq; jugs, id eſt, ſecundum 
ques facta ſunt, incommutabiliter permanentes, aliter in 
ha But if the Ideas of Things are in the Word, 
and Things are made according to thoſe Id. 
then are they not alſo made according to the Mord 
What Conſequence can be more plain than this, 
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poſitions be fairly preſumed to hold the latter. But 
for better Satisfaction that he does fo, he himſelf 
tells us again in the ſamde Place, that the Angels 
know the Creature better in the Wiſdam of God, 


hſam quogy Creaturam mel ius ibi, hoc eſt in ſapi- 
entia Dei, tanquam in arte qua facła eſt, quam in 
eu iſa ſciunt. And to clear any Doubt or Diſpute 
that may ariſe upon the Conſtruction of que fatis 
et, and to ſatisfy us that by the Art wherein it 
was made, he means the ſame as the Art according 
to which, he farther tells us a Lineor two after, 
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of the Day, and the latter that of the Evening; for 
which he gives a Reaſon from the great Diffteace 
that is between knowing Things in themſelves, and 
the knowing them in that Reaſon, according to 
which they are made. Multum enim differt, atrum 
i ea ratione Cognoſcatur aliquid ſecundum quam 
fals eſt, an in ſeipſo. Which Reaſon would beve= 
ty impertinent upon the Suppoſition of any other 
denſe. So then the Art wherein the Creature was 
made ſignifies the ſame as the Reaſon according to 
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aud may not he that affirms the two former Pro 


j in the Art wherein it was made, than in it ſelf. 


that the former kind of Knowledge is the Knowlege 


T 2 which, 


376 Tube Theory of 
which, and ſince this Art is no other than the 
Word, then *tis plain, that the Creature was made 
according to the Word, which accordingly he elf. 
where calls rhe Art of the Omanips. 
tent God, full of all living and im. 
” wmiutable Reaſons, and tells us, thy 
God knows 1n it all the Things which he madeh 
it, that is, in all reaſonable Conſtruction, as having 
thoſe living and immutable Reaſons, which vil 
be the ſame as according to it. Agreeably to which 
he very frequently explains that Beginning, where 
| | in Moſes ſays, that God created the 
ce. ib. 13- Heaven and the Earth, of Chriſt 
8 Tu Pater in Principio, quod eſt tu 
ſapientia de te nata, æqualis tibi & Cogterna, i 
eſt in Filio tuo, feciſti Cælum &. Terram. And 
this he makes uſe of againſt the Cavils of the Mani 
: _ chees _=_ thoſe Words of 10 

De Geneſi Centra Quærunt, ſays he, in quo Principio, 
2 Lid. dicunt ſo in Principia aliquo — 
ris fecit Deus Cælum G. Terran, 
quid agebat . faceret Cælum &. Terran 
&c. His reſpondemms, ſays he, Deum in Print 
pio feciſſe Cælum & Terram, non in Principio Tem 
poris, ſed in Chriſto, cum verbum eſſet apud Fe 
rrem, per quod facta, & in quo fatta ſunt omni 
And accordingly he makes Chriſt to be that Wi 
dom wherein God is {aid to have made all Thugs 
; ' _ Omnia in ſapientia feciſti. Ergo om 
— —_— nia in Chriſto feciſti. Ie Contempti, 
8 ile Expalmatus, ille Conſputws, i 
ſpinis Coronatus, ille Cruciſiæus, omnia in illo fe. 
ſti, &c. After which he goes on, Quid enim un 
2 Patre per Filium Creatum eſt? Where by the 
- L Wa 
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way obſerve how well he expreſſes the different 
parts that the Father and the Son had in the Ori- 
gnation of Things. Tis  Patre, and per Filium. 
The former denoting the Effective or Creative, and 
the latter the Exemplary way of Cauſality. For 
indeed tis but Reaſon that the Father who is Prin. 
dum Eſſendi ad intra ſhould be alſo fo ad extra, 
that the Things without ſhould derive from him 
25 well as the Perſons within, and that he ſhould 
be the Fountain of the Creature, as well as of the 


Deity. So that the proper Part and Character of 

the Son here cannot well be any other than that of 

in Exemplar. And to this purpoſe he delivers his 

Senſe yet more expreſly when he 

ſays, Semilitudo Patris Filius dici- Libro = diver- 
„, quia ejus Participatione ſimilia 3 5 
„t quecung; ſunt vel inter ſe vel 


Deo ſimilia. Ipſa eſt enim ſpecies prima qua ſunt, 
3 Fables & Forma qua For mata ſunt 
mia. Which is much the ſame with another Re- 
markable Paſſage elſewhere, where ſpeaking of the 
Eternal Word, he ſays, that it is Forma 3 
uedam, Forma non Formata, ſed 5 bbc * 
orma omnium Formatorum, Forma TIE 


nomnutabilis, ſine lapſu, ſine defectu, ſine Tem- 


oe, fire loco, ſuperans omnia, eminens omnibus, 
Hundamentum quoddam in quo ſint, &c. which 


alt Clauſe concerning the Word's being the Foun- 
ation in which things are, ſeems to Krike a Con- 
4 with that of the Apoſtle, by him all things con- 
f or as it may perhaps be better render'd, were 
onſtituted, or put into a Syſtem. 

18. There is indeed a certain place where St. 
latin ſeems to limit and reſtrain the Exemplarity 
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of the Word, with reſpect. to the Works ofth; 
Creation, by canfining it to the Rational and ſq, 
tellectual part of it, as if it were their peculiar Pri 
vilege to be form d upon that Divine Model. The 
Words of that Great Author ſpeaking of the fecon} 
Perſon of the Trinity, under the CharaQer of th 
— Wiſdom and Image of God, ax 
Ae, . 5 theſe, Horum alia ſic ſunt per þ 
| ſam, ut ad ipſam etiam font, ut in 
nis ratioual ir & intelleFualis Creatura, in qua th 
ano rect iſſime dicitur fatus ad imaginem G. Simil 
tudinem Dei. Non enim aliter incommutabiln 
veritatem poſſet mente conſpicere. Alia verb il 
ſunt per ipſam fuda, ut non ſiut ad ipſam. l 
Anſwer to which, I once doubted whether all tht 
concerns Exemplarity here were not expreſsdij 
per ipſam, and whether ad ipſam were nor uſed 
the Final rather than in the Exemplary Senſe, i 
| the ſame purpoſe, as when he ij 
. „. . elſewhere, feciſti nos ad te, that b 
thee as our End, or for the En 
ment of thee. Becauſe, he ſays again, as it we 
in 72 — Breath, Et ideo rationalis 5 þ by 
tort ſuo ſerviat à quo fudta eſt, per quem fadta if, 
ad . fatta eſt, Feuers < "Law 2 te 
Efficient by « quo, the Exemplar by per quem, al 
the End by ad quem. And if this be the Senſet 
ad quem, as by this threefold Diſtinction I . 
once inclined to think, then when he ſays, Ak 
zero ita ſunt per ipſam fact ut non fent ad 7 = 
the Limitation will reſpe& the Eternal Mordas i 
End only, and not as an Exemplar. And in n 
Senſe indeed the Limitation hoſds well, ſincet 
Al Creatures are made according to the Wars 
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Exemplar, yet none are made d ipſum as to an 
Ed, but thoſe of the Intehettual Order. But I 
anſwer now otherwiſe, ſappoſing the Limutation 
to reſpect not the Finality, but che Exemplarity of 
the 270. (as = ſecond Thoughts I apprehend: 
it does) yet {till"this is no Denial but only a Con- 
fnement of his Exemplariry, and even upon this 
Suppoſition all the Intellectual part of the Creati- 
on are allow*d to he made h/ Him as an Exemplar, 
and ſo much the more by virtue of the ſuppoſed 
Exception, Which according to the Rule makes 
the Affirmation hold the more ſtrongly in the 
non-excepted Inſtances. And this will be ſuffici- 
ent to ſerve my purpoſe ar preſent. But then 1 
anſwer again, that to make St. Auſt in conſiſtent 
with tymfelf, this Limitation muſt it ſelf be qua- 
lied with a Limitation, that is, I mean, that 
when he ſays, that the Rational and Intellectual 
part of the Creation only, is 2d ipſam, this muſt be 
underſtood Comparative, and by way of Emi- 
nence, ſo as to intimate the very near and high 
degree of Conformity, that the Intellectual Beings 
bare to that Intelligible Pattern, in Compariſon 
of which the other Creatures ſeem in a manner not 
to have been at all made hy it, or to be ad ipſam. 
duch remote and faint Projections are they of the 
Great Intelligible Sun, and ſuch near and 1mmedi- 
ate Eradiations are the other, and ſo cloſely do 
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l they reſemble their Lucid Original. So that the 
Application of ad ipſam to the Rational Creatures 
5 only, ſeems to imply, that whereas the reſt were 


made according to their particular Ideas in the 
Word, they had as it were the Word it (elf for 
{heir Idea, ſuch reſembling Imitations are they of 
IN T 4 his 
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his Spiritual and Intellectual Nature. Jo the lll 
purpoſe as he had ſaid before, Si omnia per ipſan 
utiq;ʒ ille Mani feſtius qui ad imaginem Dei Fatty, 
per verbum factus eſt Homo. Thus I ſay we muſt 
qualify the Limitation here, or elſe I know no 
how we ſhall reconcile him to himſelf, and tha 
not only elſewhere, but even in this very Book, 
wherein he repreſents the Eternal Word as the Uni 
verſal Exemplar of all Things. For ſays he, imme 
diately before the Place we are upon, Preceſſit enn 
Forma ommium ſumme implens unum de quo ef 
(that is God the Father, whoſe perfect Image hei 
ut Cetera que ſunt in quantum ſunt uni ſi milia, ptr 
eam Forman fierent, which ſeems to beasckara 
Teſtimony for the univerſal — of the 
Mord, as any that has hitherto been produc d, a 
| need be deſired. Again ſays he, Sanum. 
Cap. 3. dam efſe animum ad intuendam incon 
uutabilem rerum Forman, &. eodem un 
do ſemper ſe habentem atq; undliqʒ ſui ſimilem pul- 
chritudinem, nec diſtentam locts, nec tempore vs 
riatam, ſel unum atq;, idem omni ex parte ſerver 
tem, quam non crederent eſſe homines cum ipſa ven 
ſummegz ſit. Cetera naſci, occidere, fluere, labi, G 
tamen in quantum ſunt, ab illo æterno Deo per eju 
Veritatem (that is by the Eternal Word, as Ven. 
tas is well known to ſignify in the Writings 
this Father, according to that Re- 
1z Pal. 123. markable Saying of his, Veritas in. 
mortalis eſt, veritas incommutabili 
eſt, Veritas illud Verbum eſt de quo dicitur, u 
principio erat verbum, &c.) fabricata confiſtert 
Again, ſpeaking of the Father, the Son, 
Cab. 7. and the Holy Ghoſt, ſays he, . 
| - » _ 


or Wow Þ, wy. = 
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e quantum in hac vita datum eſt cognita, om- 

1 , Meral & animalis & corporalis Creatura, 
eulen Trinitate Creatrice eſſe in quantum eſt, G. 

ecienr ſuam habere, & Ordinatiſſime adminiſtra- 
;, fne ulla dubitatione perſpicitur. Where ob- 
re that tho” he applies the term Creatrix to the 
hole Trinity ( as indeed it may very rightly be 
plied, becauſe of the Joint-concern of all Three 
erſons in the Work of the Creation) yet he more 
litio&tly ſeems to refer the pure Eſſe or Being of 
Things to the Father, their Specification to the 
oo, and their Adminiſtration to the Holy Spirit. 
ut kſt any ſhould conceive ſo grofly of the Con- 
ence of the Perſons, as to imagine that one made 
t of the Creation, and another another, he 
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orking by the Son, and in the Virtue or Power 
if I render it rightly) of the Holy Spirit. Von 
t alium partem totius Creature feciſſe iutelligatur 
ter, & aliam Filius, & aliam Spiritus Sanctus, 
ed & ſimul ommia & unamquamq; Naturam Pa- 
rem feciſſe per Filium in dono Spiritus Sancti. 
Again, ſpeaking of the Firſt Wiſdom, | | 
e calls it the incommutable Truth, Cap. 31. 
the Law of all Arts, and the Art of the - 
Omnipotent Artiſt. Hec eſt illa incommutabilis ve- 
rita, que lex omninm artium recte dicitur, & 
ers omnipotent ir Artificis. And leſt any thing 
elſe ſnould be pretended to be meant by the Art 
of the Almighty Artificer, than his working by 
the Eternal Wiſdom or Truth, as an Exemplar in 
the Formation of Things, he goes on a little after, 
to tell us, that all Things have this for their Rule, 
Form or Pattern, Omnia enim que appetunt uni- 
EE | tat em 


i{cribes the Production of the whole to the Father 
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tatem hanc hebent regulam vel Forman, vel 
emplum, vel f uo alio verbo dici fe fonit, qua 
am ſola ej us Similitudinem a quo eſſeè accepit, in 
vit. Which laſt Clauſe intimates the reaſon a 
all Things are made by the Eternal Word as teliit 
Pattern, becauſe he is the and adequm 
Image of God, and therefore moſt fit to bei 
Meafure and Exemplar of his Wat 
Cap. 36. But he farther deſcants upon the fl 
Ground, and having diſcourſed how! 
perfectly all other things do imitate God, and th 
there is ſomething that fully reſembles him, « 
Truth, the Word that was in the Beginning, 
and that whereas other things are only like 
this is his very Likeneſs, and therefore Tra hy 
cauſe it repreſents him as he is, he then goes a 
tell us, that this is the Form of all things. 1 
deritate ſunt vera que vera ſunt, — fi mil itidi 
Finilia ſunt quecung; ßßurilia ſunt. Ot verits 
2 vererem of, te fmilitado geo. Si miliung 
ma eſt amnium unt, eſt ſunrma in 
litudo 2 SEE wells us, char che 
dom of God reaches from end to end, and that i 
Great Artiſt diſpoſed his Work by it. Pe l 
ſummmns ill: Artifex opera ſua in unum finem du 
ris ordinata contexuit. But not to weary 8 
Reader, I ſhall only farther obſerve that wi 
f concluſion of this excellent Book (wit 
Cap. 55. for the great Things it contains Iwo 
commend to his intire Peruſal) * 
Author applying himſelf to the Perſons of i 
Bleſſed Trinity, and giving to each his prof 
Character, forgets not continually to aſcribe tot 


Son that of Exemplariiy. Ecce anum Deus as 
17 


| 
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— Privcipurs. Et unou' Section 
1 ſapiens eft quacunq; ani ma ſapiens eſt. &c. Vuave 
en qnogz veritatem nulla ex parte tliffumilenr in 
% cum ipſo veneremur, que Pa et ami 

1 th nnd faite ſunt, & ad unum Nituntur. Un- 
ritalibas animi⸗ ot hanc Formam eſſe 
Jo omnia,  #mplet quod ippetunt ome, 
kc. Cuare 2 Dei cn patre &. Filio 
que meonmutabile eolere & tenere vor canvenit, 
ns ſubſtantie Trinitatem, mum Denm a-quo 
mw, per quens ſumur, in quo ſuns. A quo 
ſomes, cn diſemiles fa; fun, a quoperire ns 

wile ſums. Principium ad quod vecurrinas, 
Forman quam ſequimr, &. Gratiam qua reconti- 
ir, unum Deum quo Act ore conditi ſumu, &. 
imilitudinem ejus, per quam ad unitatem refor- 
momr, & Pacem qua unitati adheremas. Deus 


mi dixit, fiat, & verbum per 

quod faFume eſt onme u „ 
225 2 2 ue n 
Dorum benignitatis ejus, quo placuit the wery 
G reconciliatum eſt auctaori ſuo, ut Jobe. nd 
ren interiret quiqunid ab eo per Ver- jere uſer is 

lum faFum eft unum Deum quo Crea- 

tore Vioimus, per quem reformati ſapienter Vivimas, 
quem diligentes & quo fruentes beate Nimus. U- 
rum Deum ex quo omnia, per quem omnia, it quo 
omni, 

19. Theſe Teſtimonies even from this 

Book ſeem to want neither Weight nor Number 
to ſatisfy thoſe that ſhall conſider them. What 
St. Auſtin tbought of the univerſal Exemplarity of 
the Eternal Word, Notwithſtanding any appea- 
dance to the contrary that may be pretended _ 


the foremention'd Paſſage. But not to leave m 
Author without a little more Reflection, Ithu 
it may deſerve a Remark by the way, how in fon 
places of this laſt Quotation he 1atimates. the Em 
nal Word to be the Form of d 

To he dots 6H * New as well as of the Old Creatin 
Fit Eb, 1. Cop.g.. that Grace proceeds by the Standaj 
of Nature, and that we are g 
rated by his perfect Model, as well as created, An 
indeed this ſeems to be no unreaſonable Suppoſi 
on. For when the Works of God that are indu 
with a Principle of Liberty, ſhall fo far abuſe i 
as to degenerate from the Perfection of ther 
Original Stand ard, by what ſhall we ſuppok 
them with ſo much Congruity to be reform ii 
by the very ſame Standard of Perfection upa 
wWuhich they were form d. Elpecul 

+ Hee enim agit ly conſidering that our + Regents 
ins Dm tion implies only the Reſtoration d 
gui natyraliter fa» Our Nature, and is but the Recone- 
&% ſun r ry ofthat primitive Rectitude whid 
Auſlin. De Spiri, Originally belong'd to it. And iftls 
tu & Literã. Cap. State to be retriev'd be the ame, 
85 why ſhould not the Meaſure be the 
ſame too? If a Picture be defaced or antequared, 
how ſhall it be better rectified than by being cola 
ted and adjuſted again to the ſame Original where 
by it was at firſt drawn? Now ſuch Pictures at 
we, taken from the very Life of the Divinity (ft 
in him was the Life) and drawn according to tht 
Likeneſs of God, even that Subſtantial and only 
perfect Likeneſs of his, which is the Brightnels of 
his Glory, and the expreſs Image of his Frans 
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now all faded in our Colours, and grown out 
all Order and Proportion. If then this once 
utiful, but now diſorder'd and diſcolour'd Piece, 
to be wrought over again, 'tis methinks but rea- 
nable to ſuppoſe that it ſhould be by its Ancient 
inal, and tho the Work be New, the Model 
ould be the ſame. So that in this Senſe alſo per- 
ps it may be true what St. Auſtin very remarka- 
ly ſays concerning the moral Order and Diſorder 

the Rational Creature. Averſa e- 1 
w« ſapientia incommutabili,ſtulte ac = 7 8. * 

jfere vivit, que informitas ejus eſt. | 
ormatur autem converſa ad incommutabile lumen ſa- 
entie, quod eſt verbum Dei. The Exigence of our 
reſent Theory does not indeed require this Sup- 
tion, and ſo may without any Fundamental 
etriment part with it, but I ſay it ſeems to be a 
ery congruous and conſiſtent Thought, that the 
ew Creature ſhould be form'd upon the Eternal 
nd as its Exemplar, as well as the Old, and how 
rthis Suppoſition may contribute to give Light 
thoſe places of Scripture which ſpeak of our put- 
ng on the New Man, which is renew'd in Know- 
doe after the Image of him that created him, 
40, 3. 10. and alſo how that we are his Work- 
anſhip, created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good Works, 
10 2. 10. I leave to the conſideration of my 

Leader. | * 
20. That which I more inſiſt upon is the Ex- 
mplarity of the Divine a+y& with reference to the 
orks of the Natural Creation, and herein we 
ave the Doctor of the Schools giving in his Ver- 
ict (as he generally does) with the Doctor o& 
| | the 
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236 . The Theory of 
TU) | | the Charch,. Fat after hg * 
2 Theol Br 5 don and proved this — b 
f dlluſion, that God himſelf is the In 
Exemplar of all things, in anſwer to this Quet 
whether the Exemplary Cauſe be any.thingh 
ſides God, he afterwards more diſtinctiy tel 
that in the Divine Wiſdam are the Reaſons 0 
things, which Reaſons he there alſo calls Fx 
plary Forms. Again, having under Conſidemm 
the different Oeconomy in the Work of the Coli 
tion that ſeems to be attributed to the Perſa' 
the Creed, under the diſtinct Characters of ud 
of all things viſible and. inviſible, By whom all thi 
were made, and the Lord and giver of Life. (wh 
by the way deſerves à particular regard) he td 
ueft 4 us in the Concluſion of his XCCOUnt 
e, Kr e. that the Reaſon of this Attribui 
may be taken from the Appropriation of their i 
_ — For ſays he, Patri attrijuit 
opriatur Potentia, que maxime  muniſi 
——_ Creatione, & ideo 5 Patri 
rem eſſe. Filio æntem appropriatur 
quem agens per intelledt um operatur. Et ideo di 
tur de Filio, per quem omnia fat a ſunt. Spin 
ſancto autem appropriatur Bonitas, ad quam pi 
net gubernatio deducens res in debitos fines, 0 
vivificatio, nam vita in interiori quodam mot 
feftit. Primum autem ntovens & Finis & Bonith 
Again, ſays he in moſt plain u 
D 14 47-3 fuli Words, Sicut formatio Artif 
rum eſt per formam artis que eſt in mente Artiſi 
que poteſt dici intelligibile verbum ipſiut, ita A 
ratio totius Creature eſt per verbum Dei. 1 
which 
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and capital Propoſition, Quod Mundi Autor |; j 
tellectus primus, ipſius Boni Filizs. Which War 
apparently proceed upon the Characters of the 
tonic Trinity, the Second of which is Iitelle$; 
Mind. But I do not know any one Platoniſt why 
Teſtimony is to this purpoſe more expreſs; or py 
haps more Authentick than that of Philo Jul 
who in his Coſmopoeacallsthe Divine xy: by thi 
Emphatical Titles of «exi7v79: ove2 yi; and 44yim 
acid the Archetypal Seal, and Archetypd 
emplar, and that with the moſt peremptory A 
rance. It is manifeſt ſays he, that the Archetyꝶ 
Seal which we call the Intelligible World, 50 
very Word of God, the Archetypal Paradigm 
the Idea of Ideas. But if the Word of God beth 
great Exemplary Form of the Creation accord 
to which the Lines and Features of Nature we 
drawn, and this be alſo the Character of our lde 
that all things were made by them, and witha 
them was nothing made that was made, the 
from this Parallelliſm and Coincidency of Ch 
&ters. (which is what I deſign in all this) m 
wenot fairly conclude that this Archetypal Wo 
of God is in Reality the very ſame with the l 
vine Ideas, and accordingly that he is the true i 
telligible World? And here we meet with Phi 
again, who (beſides what was intimated tot 
purpoſe in the Paſſage laſt cited) ſcruples not a 
preſly to tell us, that if we will ſpeak our plan 
the Intelligible World mult be ſaid to be nod 
than the Word of God, EI 4% vi; ifexions you; 
Xpnoadar Tes sh, ö av reger Leet Tay yourdr i 
x67}4.21 i £87 Abyey fd xoruorrorirr@, The Eternal Wor 
then is the true Intelligible World, or the wah 
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Life, whereimthe Original Forms and Eſſences 
Things eternally live and flouriſh, And accord- 
Lie St. Auſtin underfiands of tlie Ni 
Idezs of Things, making it alſo; as % Ex 
| Apoſtle does, to be the Lightof 7,7. 77:99'n; 
Men. Of which more ' hereafter, Gen. ad lit. Lib a. 
ben we come to the other Part of £4 
our Theory. 07). „bas iel 90 | | 

22. But to our Ideas again, for there is one 
ting more that 1 have to Remark concerning 
them. And that is, that as they ſuſtainꝰd the part 
of Exemplars or Patterns in the Creation or firſt 
Production of Things, ſo do they alſo in all the 
duoceſſive Generations of them, which are from 
time to time carried on, and conducted by theſe 
Ideal Meaſures contributing equally to the main- 
— as they did at firſt ta the introducing the 
ſeveral Species of Being that are in the World. 
What is neceſſary in the Work of Generation, by 
＋ of proper Efficiency or Activity is ſupplied 
and provided for by the Eſtabliſhment of certain 
Laws of Motion, which are the fame with what 
we call the Courſe of Nature, and are indeed no 
other than the fix d and general Will of its Author, 
but they are theſe Ideal Meaſures by which theſe 
Motions are directed, and tis by their Direction 
that they are fo determinate and uniform in their 
ordinary Productions, bringing forth all things in 
the Vegetable, as well as in the Animal World ac- 
cording to their reſpective Kynas. 

23. God guiding his Temporary Fiat, by his 
Eternal Ideas, was ſo well pleas'd with the Works 
which he had made, that he liked to have more 
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Perpetuation and Multiplication of his Creature, 


of Nature. But now in the Adminiltration of ti 


290 _ - The Theory of 
of them, and ſoreſtabliſh'd the Order of Genera 
on. But the Bleſſing of Increaſe and Multiply way 
have had but a very wild, confuſe and indeterni. 
nate Effect, if the Rule and the Hand had not fil 
gon on together, and the Fecundity of his Wil 
ad not been regulated by the Ideality of his Wi 
dom. Tho? then the Work of the Creation N 
long ſince concluded in a Sabbath of Reſt, yet ay 
Ideas muſt not be laid aſide. No, tho? their N 
fects were tranſient, their Uſe and Neceſſity; 
perſevering, and Nature can no more proceed 
{he could begin without them, fince to contin 
the ſame Species of Things ſhe muſt be conduct 
by the ſame Rule. It is therefore by theſe Ideal 
Meaſures that the great Agent. proceeds in the 


according to their ſeveral Kinds, and ſince thek 
Ideas have a Real Identity with the Eternal Wa 
all things by him may be ſaid to be Generuelu 
well as Made, and in this Senſe alſo that ſayingd 
his will be found to be true, My Father workel 
hitherto, and I work, John 5.17. 

24. Only in perſuance of the Principles betas 
hid down. I muſt here Remark, that theres 
this one very conſiderable difference between tix 
manner of working Now, and in the firſt Produtiin 
of Things. Then God acted by Particular Wik, 
and becauſe his Will was equal to his Wiſdom, 
the Divine Originals were copied with ExaQel, 
Things were form'd moſt ſeverely according t0 
their Ideas, and accordingly every thing was #7 
Good and perfect in its Kind, and there was00 
Monſter to be ſeen at the opening of this Firſt Sm 


World 


ond ( the Wiſdom and Order of his Conduct 
ui, requiring) God proceeds by General and Sta- 
ea Laws of Motion, and thoſe exceeding few and 
fl imple, which is the occaſion of thoſe little Aber. 
ons which ſometimes happen in the courſe of 
VE 1rr4tion, when the Wheel of Nature gives us 


\ ogg by ſtepping a little out of the Tract, and 
En will not admire the Regularity of her 


Le Ordinary Procedure, tries to amule and. {tir up 
r Wonder by Irregular Births: And theſe we 
a ::ticks are pleas d to ſet down for Erratas, and 
WS: mark out as Defects and Faults in Nature, and 
BG: indecd they are ſimply conſider'd and with rela- 
on to Ideal Standards, from which they are real 
nl ficiencies,but not when conſider'd and compared 
eich the Generality and great Simplicity of thoſe 
vs of Motion by which they are produced. Itbe- 
0 Ing better, and more befitting the Wiſe Order of the 


Divine Conduct, that the Hand of Nature ſhould 
proceed as it does, ſo as not always to hit thoſe 
Marks of Ideal Perfection which it aims at (with ſa 
great a Simplicity of Adminiſtration) than to have 
her Works ſomewhat more Correct in a more ope- 
role Method, and by the Eſtabliſhment of moro 
Laws of Motion purpoſely provided for that End. 

25. But then upon this Suppoſition theſe occa- 
tonal Monſtroſities, or Irregularities in Nature are 
9 Argument againſt Ideas, or the Formation of 


this comes to paſs by reaſon of the different Con- 
duct in the after Adminiſtration from what was 
uled in the Creation of the World. But to this 
| now farther add, that they are ſo far from be- 
ng Arguments a the Ideal Formation of 
Things, that on the contrary they are moit Co- 
9 gent 


= = r 
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Things by them, as was diſcours'd before, ſince 
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ſter than in producing any thing elſe. For 4 Man 


292 The Theory of 
ent Arguments for it, and are themſelves utter 
Uadoorrable, 4 may fay Impoffible without 7 
For all ITrregularity ſuppoſes a Rale, and if chen 
were no Ideas, upon which Things were form 
and by which their Perfection is to be meaſure 

there is no Intelligible Reaſon to be affign'd 
any one thing ſhould be accounted Monſtrous, tr: 
regular, or deform'd rather than- another. And 
accordingly from the like Conſideration or Obę. 
Qion rather, of Natural Agents ſometimes failing 
of their End, Suareæ draws a like Argument fv 
| their acting for an End. Por, fas 
— Tom. 1. he, As Art intending an End, ſom- 
iſput. 23. Se. ,. ' AY 

10. Num. ir, Times does not attain it, ſo in tht 
Actions of Nature from their intend 
ing 4 certain End follow Monſters, or Defects of Ns 
ture, becauſe they cannot always attain their Emtly 
reaſon of ſome intervening Impediment. Otherwiſe i 
Nature did not tend to or aim at a certain End, the 
would be no Monſters in Nature, becauſe ſhe woula 
ot more ſwerve from her Scope in producing 4 Mi 


l 
s properly a Defect in Nature comi t of b 
End. But Ange to the re rr Fant i the 
Intention of the Author of Nature, iz. that i 
Natural Agents did act by a Divine Intention, 
they would never err in their Actions, nor fail d 
attaining their Ends, this he ſays ſignifies nothing, 
becauſe that Intention is not always Abſolute and 
Efficacious, or in the Language of Divinity, by 
Will of Beneplaciture, or a conſequent Will, but by 
a general or antecedent Will, which is as it were! 
Conditional Intention, conſiſting in this, that G 

will have a perfeCt Effect to follow, as far as it * 
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de able to follow according to the Order of Natural 
Cauſes, with which no Negeſſary Concurrence on 
hs part ſnall be wanting. Now tis but matatic .- 
undi to apply this Account (which indeed is moſt 
worthy of its Judicious Author) to the Hypothe- 
is of the Formation of things by Ideas, and it will 
give the ſame Satisfaction in this Caſe! as in the 
other. For the Locks have the fame Wards, and 
therefore the ſame Rey will open both. 
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SECT. w. N 
Wherein is Conſider d hom the Divine Ideas 
confiſt with the Si licity, © Immateriali 
and Infinity of the Phi Nature. 4 


1. W HE Truth and Necæſſity of theſe Attri- 
butes is ſo Unqueſtionably certain in the 
Nature of that Glorious and Adorable Being which 
we call God, that there needs no other Evidence 
of the Falſhood of any Hypotheſis. how rational ſo- 
ever and well adjuſted it may otherwiſe appear. 
than the Repugnance which it ſhall be convinced 
to carry in it to all or any of theſe Attributes. 
And therefore it is neceſſary to acquit our Theory 
of Ideas from that Inconvenience which: on this 
ide it may ſeem to lie open to, and which alone 
would be ſufficient utterly to Silence and Over- 
throw it, And ſince it is ſo Neceſſary, tis no lit 
tle SarifaQtion to me to find it ſo Feaſible, 
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of Plurality or Diſtinction. But 'tis not all Pu 


ry to Simplicity, but Com poſition, which impany 


- diſtinarum.$a1- from one another. But now it 


2. And firſt as to the Simplicity of God; 9 
which it muſt be allow'd that his 1dealiry ſeems d 
the firſt Salutation to threaten ſome Oppoſiting 
as indeed what does not, that imports any thi 


lity or Diſtinction, that is inconſiſtent with Sig 
plicity (for then the Divine Attributes, nay eig 
Perſonality it ſelf muſt come under the ſame ( 
ſure) but only ſuch as implies a real Diverſity 
component Parts. For indeed nothing is cont 


real Multitude, and indeed is 10 
;., ee, thing elſe but the * Union of Thug 
Pin, tui, ban together really different and diſt 


rez Metap Diſpur. not thus in the Divine Ideas, wh 
* according to the fore- ſtated Account 

of them are neither Things nt 
Modes really diſtinct from the Divine Nature, bu 
the very ſame Divine Nature it ſelf, as tis vu 
ouſly imitable or Participable ad extra, accorduy 
to ſuch or ſuch intelligible Degrees of Being or It 
tection. Indeed ſhould we pur any thing in G 
that was not God, or ſtate his Ideas as Vorſtim 
ſaid to do his Decrees, by ſuppoſing them to 
really diſtinct from him, this I confeſs by the co 
mon conſent of the Metaphyſical School wow 
be to intrench upon his Simplicity. But ſuppolit 
as we do, that the Ideas in God are in Reality 
other than the very Eſſence of God himſelt u 
relates to Things out of himſelf, 'tis plain that ia 
will no more infer any real Compoſition in 1 
Divine Nature, than that of St. John conceriil 
him, to whoſe Character we ſappoſe theſe 1 
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; appertain. The Word mat with God, andthe: 
ord :was God. bihee aid ni ba 29:51 7395115G 
3. The next Difficulty concerns the Immateria- 
of God. And this to thoſe that will uſe their 
;nation more than their Reaſon, may perhaps 
ppear a very great ane. For it will be ſaid if 
xd has in himſelf the Ideas of all things, then 
Idea of Matter will be wor God, — 
xd will repreſent Matter, and a&cording to 
oregoing Account contain the Perſertion of Mat- 
xr, Cc. and will not this make God to be Mate. 
1? So Mr. Arnaztd — — ris 
dvances this v Harge againſt his Adverfary 
nb am upon like Grounds, vis. be- 
auſe he ſuppoſes Intelligible Extenfion ( by which 
ie means the ſame as the Idea of Body) to e in 


od, The Objection ſeems to be moſt weakly 
and confuſely Urged, and is clearly and diſtund 
nſwer'd, and withal ſo fully, that a very lit 
om may ſerve for the Conſideration of it here. 
Referring therefore my Reader tor his more par- 
ticular Satisfaction in this Matter tio 
the * Accounts given of it by a „ Nee 
more accurate Hand, 1 ſhall: only 5 bree Lerterr 
at preſent Remark, that tho there e Ehe De- 
be ſomething Formaly in God that 77, sk 
anſwers to every Reality out of him r 
which may be calld the Intelligible Being or Eſ- 
lence of thoſe Things, even as Malebranche calls 
that in God which anſwers to Body. Intelgible Ex- 
entzop ) yet the Things themſelves are not in him 
Formally, but only by way of Eminence and Supe- 
ority, ſo far forth as in the Simplicity of his In- 
idite Eſſence he contains what intelligibly anſwers 
U 4 to 


296 Tube Thenryef -\ 
perfect Beings. . — in this Senſe he maybely 
to contain thoſe Beings, but chen he contain they 
without their — nitanin only why 
is pure Being and Perfection in them, and hy 
too only after an Intelligible manner. 80. 
Things are not in God as they are out of him (a 
ther Body nor Spirit) but aſter à far more α 
tent and perſett Manner, according to thoſe in 
cned Words of St! Aa ſtun, very pertinent in i 
parpoſe, Trrham vides, ef in art Im. CA 
viaes, eff in arts Calum.” Salem & Lirdant tid 
fant & iſta in ume: Sed Forks _— ant, n un 
vita fam. Which L. think may ſuffioe for a g 
ral Satisfaction that the Idea of ody inſem n 
Corporeity it God. But if a farther inquiry k 
made concerning the Mode of this, how an la 

| wa Spiritual can repreſent Body, I muſt as 
. feſs my ſelf unable to explam the very preciſe m 
dan Neceſrg, ir being mpoſible Got id 

Ir. N ys 40 - MNPOMIDIC:' G 
create Body, da brews had the Idea of it, and iti 
no ſtrange thing that the Nature of an Inf 
Being ſhould have peculiar Properties, and ſpecu 
Privileges belanging to it; which a Finite Unie 
ſtanding, and ſo dull a one as mine is, has od 
force enough to Comprehend. And yet as du 
as it is, perhaps I might not ſcruple to undertaks 
that if any one will diſtinctly explain to me bor 
the Divine Immenſity can he ( as moſt certain i 
is) without Extenſion, to give him as diſtinct a 
Account how the Eſſence of God can 
Body without Corporezty. 42 
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ber contains the leſs, 
mins the leſs perfect 
. Illuſtration of che Great 


ofthe — Repugnane 29 h is I 
m, is om 
fniy, that tis a geceſſary and 9 
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ve of 
ente ae and infinitely more, and 
1s chem all Eminegrly, and en, of 
wal io his Simple Eſſence, as eater Num- 
or = be more per AQ 


„according gan 1rd. 751 
And ind 1 


por do Ibo, he could not he Icfinite. Sorhge G 


taining, all Fine Bewgs intelligibly in him 
— his ha ae 


ed if he did 


— of it. And — one of 42 
Mediums \ we can — 
Ideas — things are in God, is from ha toe 
lofinity in Being. Andd as his Idedr 
oy ma e Damen mtr proved from his ] 
— his Infinity may be very Ratiogally 
lected from his Ideality, it bong not Conceiypr 
ble that any Being that | is nat IF in Being, 
ſhould be Ommiform, Or have the Ideal Reaſons 
of all chings in himſelf, - And if the Ideality of 
God infers his Inſinith , to be ſure it is not inęon- 
ſiſtent with it, ſince tis impoſſible trat tg 
— at once Eſtabliſh and Ge s 
me. 
5. If it be pretended that the Ideas chat are in 
God muſt however be of a Finite Nature, be 


cauſe Repreſentative of what is io, and fo Rill 
ent. — 


ao 


298 The Theory of 
there will be ſomething Finite in God, &. 7; 
this T anſwer, that tho? thoſe Perfections or Ini 
ligible Degrees of Being in God which relate 
Creatures, and 6 are the Ideas of them, have t 
Formality of Finite (it being impoſſible that 4 
Formal Infinite, or an Infinite conſider d as fig 
ſhould repreſent a Finite Reality) yet they hay 
at the ſame time the Reality of Infinite; becauſed 
that real Identity which they have wich the Dj 
vine Eſſence. They are indeed of a Finite Coy 
ſideration as to us, as importing the Divine Eſſence 
under certain Relative Conſiderations, as it in 
ſwers to ſuch or ſuch Realities out of it ſelſj a 
accordingly we are able diſtinctly to conceive m 
ny of theſe Ideas as narrow and as limited as on 
Faculties are, but in themſelves they are really'ls 
finite, becauſe really Divine. Tis true indeed they 
are of the Eſſence of God as it relates to C 
and ſo expreſs no more of it than may ſerve to w 
preſent thoſe Creatures, and accordingly they a 
rightly ſaid to be the Ideas of Crearares, and m 
the Ideas of God, who alſo ſees Creatures, got hin 
ſelf in them, as being Divine only according w 
their Eſſe Reale, not their Eſſe Repreſintatiuum, bu 
yet ſtill they are truly of the Eſſence of God; and 
accordingly have that Infinity according to tber 
Eſſe Realꝭ, which according to Eſſe Formal they di 
not import. So that ſtill there will be nothing reit 
ly Finite in God. And as the Eſſe Reale falvestie 
Infinity, ſo the Eſſe Formale does equally ſecure it 
Ideality. So that the Ideality of God is every va 
eonſiſtent with his Infinity. 
6. And indeed this whole Caſe is in effect ven 


well ſtated and reſolv*d in the Account oy 
| gr 
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eat Metaphyſitian gives of the Divine Relations. 
he Queſtion is whether they are Finite or Infi- 
ite. And there ſeems to be Difficulty on both 
des, They cannot be Finite, becauſe in God. 
Nor yet Infinite, becauſe of their Multiplication. 
The Difficulty proceeds in like Proportion con- 
cerning our Ideas. They cannot be Finite, becauſe 
hey are in God, and yet they muſt be Finite, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe they could not be Repreſentative 


fia ſatisfies the Difficulty as to the Divine Re- 
ations, and the ſame Anſwer will ſerve with! due 
Accommodation in the Caſe of the Divine Nea 
Now as to this he anſwers firſt in 
groſs, that a Divine Relation (as N 
{uppoſe that of Paternity) tho ne- Hp Yn + 
ver ſo Preciſely and Formally con- wer co: + 

ceiv'd by us is a Being ſumply Ini: 
nite, becauſe it can never be ſo Præſeinded or Ab- 
ſtracted, but that in its Objective Conception it 


ſence. For tho? our Mind may be ſaid to Præſcind 
Paternity in the Abſtract from the Eſſence as to 
tae Formal Conception, or Expreſs Conſideration, 
becauſe by that Act the Mind does not conſider 
Paternity as including the Eſſence, nor the Eſſence 
as included in the Relation, yet however the Eſ- 
ſence cannot be ſo præſcinded or excluded from the 
Objective Conception of Paternity, but that it is 
eſſentially included in it, ſo that if the Mind re- 
flect and conſider what is included in that Paterni- 
ty which is conceiv*d, ſhe will neceſſarily find that 
therein is eſſentially included the whole Divinity 
and Infinity of Gad, becauſe the Divinity is of the 
Eſſence 


F ‚ eee ; 


ofwhat is ſo. Let us ſee therefore how the Metis 


will eſſentially include the whole Perfection of B{- 


— — — . . mm 
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Effence of all things that are in God. So that 
Paternity fo conceiv'd, be — — 
ception after the manner of a Part, yet as tuch 
thing conceiv d it is an intire Being, no leſs thy 
the Farber. Even as the Divinity is alſo c. 
after the manner of a Part, and yet tis indeed 
intire Being as much as Gad. To the Argumes 
then he proceeds to give this Formal Anſwer, du 
the Relations are Beings ſimply Infinite, andy 
there is no Multiplication of Infinite neither, þ 
cauſe they have not this Infinity, but as chef i 
clude the Eflence in which they are one. la 
manner fay I of the Divine Ideas, that they a 
Beings ſimply Infinite, and yet Infinite is not i 
poſed as ſuch to repreſent Finite neither, becay 
they have not chis Infinity according to their iþ 
Formale ( in which Reſpect are conceiyd 
be Repreſentative ) bur according to their &þ 
Reale, as they include that Divine Efſeace in wit 
they alſo are one. 9. bs 
7. But to obviate all Prejudice that may a 
againſt the Suppoſition even of a Formal Fm 
God, I ſhall follow our Metapiyſit ias a little fai 
who propoling to conſider what it is that Fan 
ty as ſuch in the Preciſe Conſideration of it 
to the Eſſence, whether it be Finite or Infinite, x 
the better clearing of the — t . 
(as indeed it is) to diſtinguiſn the Term 
= Which as he ſays, may be taken either f 
ively, or Negatively. To be Poſitively Finds 
for a thing to be ſo limited in Being and Penn 
on, as to be uncapable of Infinite Perfection. 8 
a Negative Finite is that which of it ſelf dos 
import { non «ers Inñnite Perfection, tho 1a 
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noRepugnance in its having it from elſewhere, 
low — be, that which Relation as Nelation adds 


not be ſaid to be Finite Poſitively, becauſe this 
ſpeaks Imperfection; as alſo becauſe that very 
ung, tho not from it felf, yet from the Eſſence 


ay be Infinite ; But inthe ive Senſe it 
d that of its own Precite Reaſon or Formal; 
it does not ſimply import Infinity. And this he 
5 is not Inconvenient, becauſe it expreſſes no 
perfection. For it is not neceſſary, nor does it 
dong to the Perfection of a thing that it ſhould 
ſimply and intirely Infinite in genere entis from 
Preciſe ion. ore (continues 
) thoſe that think that Divine Relations 
ay be abſolutely preſcinded from the Eſſence, fo 
ceither Formally to include it, nor to be included 
t, will be neceſſarily forc'd to confeſs that the Re- 
ive Entity ſo Preciſely and Formally conceiv'd is 
t imply Infinite. But then if they be ask d whether 
y are to be ſaid to he ſimply Finite, they are to 
Iwer that they are Finite Negatively, not Poſitive- 
cording to the foreſtated Senſe of that Diſtincti- 
And which he farther Explains by ſaying, that 
the Te finite be Negative, yet by that Neg «- 
we do define a certain chief Entity or Excellence, 
that therefore with reſpect to this Poſitive, ha 
27 be call'd Negatively Finite, which of it ſelf does 
t import all that Excellence, tho” i does not ex- 
c<1t, nor is Repugnant to it. And therefore in this 
anner they ought to ſay, that it is not Inconvenient 
mit in God ſomething Finite according toa Pre- 
Conception. The Application of which to the 
is of the Divine Ideas is very obvious, and I 
nx noleſs Satisfactory, ſince in ſhort, that which 
15 
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is Formally Finite may be really Infinite, and thy 
which is really Infinite may yet be formally Fins 
and ſo neither the Infinity of God will over. 
- ſtretch his Ideality (fo as to exalt him above 
Repreſentation of Creatures) nor yet his Idealit 
contract his Infinity, but maintain the ſame Hy. 
mony and mutual Conſiſtence with each other x 
_ be found in any of the other Attributes of 
8. Only one thing falls in here to be conſider{ 
with Relation to the Divine aiy# to whoſe Chi 
rater we have ſuppoſed our Ideas to apper 
tain, and that is, that ſince theſe Ideas, tho 
really Inßnite are yet however Formally Finite 
whether this will not make the Word to be Con 
prehenſible by a Finite Underſtanding, contrary to 
what is affirm'd in the Athanaſian Creed concery 
ing the Son, that he is Incomprehenſible, To which 
it is anſwer'd by no means. For beſides that thek 
Ideas are really Identical with the Divine N. 
ture, and ſo partake of the ſame real Infinity and 
Incomprehenſibility that eſſentially belongs tot 
and that they are alſo of a boundleſs Fecundiy 
according to the Inexhauſtible A of Things 
it is farther, and with Attention to be conſider, 
that tho with the Conſent of St. Auſtin and ths 
Schools we ſuppoſe theſe Ideas to retain to the 
Character of the , as beſt expreſſing his Dt 
ſtinction, yet we are far from ſuppoſing that the 
Falfil it, or are adequately Commenſurate to i. 
For 'tis to be remember'd ( tho? there was n 
rhat Occaſion to inſiſt upon it ſooner) that as he 
is the Idea of the Creature, ſo he is alſo the & 


preſs Image of the Invilible God, that noo 
5 | Mm 
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im a juſt Reflection of his whole Glory, and 
vherein as in a moſt Faithful Mirrour he views 
imſelf (as well as his Creatures) with a ſatiſ- 
ying Complacency. A full and per- | 
Image, not made by him from no- 
bing, but begotten of him, and that 
1 no _leſs than he whoſe Image be s, = 
> like him that there is nothing in him unlike him, 
ccording to the Expreſſions of St. Auſtin, or as 
filius Ficinus very ignificantly . 
preſſes it, the equal and full Image 13. 


'" In Lib, Contra; 
Sermanem Arria. 


orld. 
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CH AP. VI. 
father View of the Intelli gible World, in 
the Doctrin of Eternal Truths. | 


E have now carried our Proſpect of the 
'Y Intelligible World through the bright 
(ſhining Regions of the Divine Ideas, and tho? 


avelling as one may ſay with the Sun in our 
ces, we might now be reconciled to Shades and 
hiekets, and prefer refreſhing Greens before 
un. Beams, the confuſe Amuſements of the Ima- 
nation before the cleareſt Diſcoveries of pure 
eaſon and InteBeR, yet it fares with us as with 


Fearied with their latter Stages, and beginning to 
umber their Steps, yet finding their Proſpect to 
inlarge 


norum. Cap. 26. 


God, and the more than full Exemplar of the 


onrerſing ſo long with ſuch dazling Objects, and 


en that climb up a high Mountain, who tho 
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wlarge With. their Wearineſs, Rnow nut how 
gie over till they arrive as far as they can ga add 
are poſſeſs d of the utmoſt Vie. 
2. Proceed we now then from the Conſidert 
on of the Divine Ideas to-another equally neceſt 
ry, and leſs centeſted part of this Theory, th 
Doctrin of Eternal Truth. Not that I ſuppoſes 
is, or can well be denied ( as I: ſhould: have n. 
mark d before but that tis hardly: poſkble inf 
Copious an Argument to think of eveiy thing i 
its due place) that God has the Ideas of allthic 4 
in himſelf, or that things are Jdealy'mnihim,'astha 
ſignifies in general and at large that he thunksv 
on them, that they are in him Ojedveh, or 
; in the ſame Senfe as when 
are ſaid to have ſuch or ſuch Ideas, When wethink 
upon ſuch or ſuch Things, it being otherwiſe in 
poſſible that God ſhould be, I will not fay an 0 
niſcient, hut even a Thinking or Uaderſtanduj 
Being. And 1 even Mr. Ann bin 
ſelf, as great an Anti-Idealiſt as he is, will in di 
large Senſe not ſcruple to allow that all things 
in God, that there is an Intelligible Sun, aud l 
telligible Extenſion, &c. But the Queſtion is (th 
I hope no Queltion now) whether God has /ot 
Ideas of Things as that his Eſſence or Subſtan 
ſhould have the Intelligible Perſections of alli 
1185 really in it, and ſo be Repreſentative && H 


iBitive of all Beings, according as it is Vario 
ly Imitable or Participable by them. And t 
ms to be the Thing that Mr, Arnauld Conte 
with his Adverſary, denying all ſuch Repre® 
tive Beings (as he calls them) in God, TS 
he allows the Term Ideas (as indeed it woe. G 


— 
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range it he ſhould not, that has writ a whole 

Book about true and falſe Ideas) and that Things 
re in God Idealh, but then by Ideally he feems to 
mean no more than Ob jectiueh, that God thinks 
pon ſuch Things, or has the. Conception of then 

in his Mind: Tho' herein I think he betrays a 
onderful Inconſiſtency, ſuch as thoſe whom he 
W:xpoſes under the ridiculing Title of Meditative 
en, do not uſe to be guilty of. And indeed had 
he been one of thoſe, I ſhould more admire than 
do now:that what he grants of the Divine Idea- 
ty had not reconciled him to what he Conteſts. For 
ho! I cannot conclude from anv act of my Under. - 
ſtanding, or any Conception I have of Things, 
hat therefore I my ſelf am eſſentially Reprefenta- 
ve of them, as containing their Perfeftions.in my 

"wn Nature, becauſe poſſibly I may be united to 
lome other Being in whom thoſe Perfections are, 
and in whom I may View and Contemplate them, 
et when I attribute the Conception of Things to 
20d, and fo ſuppoſe them to be Ideally in him, I 
nd a neceſſity to conclude that he contains their 
ertettions-in his own Eſſence, and accordingly 
es them in thoſe Repreſentative Perfections, all 
duppolition of Union to any other Being that may 
bea Light to him, er of his ſeeing Things out of 
um felf, being in all Caſes: moſt Impious and On- 
pulolophical, or as St. Auſtin calls | 
b Sacrileg ious,and-in one Caſe abſo- G. N 
lutely impoſſible, | viz. that of his 

mowing Things in a State of pure Poſſibility; when 
thing is ſuppoſed to be in Being but his own In- 
ute and ever Bleſſed Self. There is therefore no 
cher Intelligible Senſe of * being 1 


r 
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God but that his Subſtance is Repreſentative 
them, and contains their Perfections in its ſelf. Ang 
therefore methinks it is a very ſurprizing Inconk, 
ſtency, eſpecially in a Learned Sarboniſt, to adm 
the Doctrin of the Divine Ideality in general, u 
far as to own that Things are in God Ideal, al 
yet with ſo much Zeal to o the All-repreſents 
tiveneſs, or real Omniformity of his Eſſence. 

3. But the Doctrin of Eternal Traths is not f 
contefted. Here on the contrary is great Unity 
Conſent, nor do theſe Truths agree much mar 
with one another, than Mens Thoughts do con 
cerning them, thoſe that are moſt divided and ſeta 
the wideſt diſtance in their other Opinions, meeting 
here as in a common Center. Some Diſpute there 
may be concerning their Nature ( Pilzte's Queltk 
on, What is Truth, not meeting always with tie 
{ame Anſwer) and more perhaps concerning ther 
Dependency upon the Mind or Will of God, bu 
J think there is very little Queition or Controves 
ſy about the Being of ſuch Truths, as indeed then 
is not room for much, when there can be no Dk 
puting againſt them but upon the Suppolitiond 
them, and when the Denial of them muſt inſeps 
rably draw after it the Denial of all Science, hid 
cannot ſtand but upon that Foundation. Etem 
Truths therefore can have no Enemies but thol 
that are Enemies to Science too, and according 
thoſe that own Science are ſo conſiſtent with them 
ſelves, as to acknowledge Eternal Truths. II 
to be conſiſtent with themſelves throughout, the 
ſhould think themſelves obliged to acknowledp 
the Divine Ideas too, and that for equal at! 
if not great Reaſon, ſince as, if there are no Eid 
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gal Truths there will be no Sciexce, ſo if no Di- 
vine Ideas the Conſequence muſt unavoidably be 
at there will be no Eternal Truths nor Science. 

either. Upon which Conſideration it may be 
juſtly wonder'd why the Doctrin of the Divine 
[deality, and of an TInrelligible World, is not as 
generally receiv d, as the Doctrin of Eternal 
Truths is, ſince there can no more be ſuch Truths 
without Ideas, than there can be any ſuch thing as 
Sience without ſuch Truths. 7 

4. However, it is a Satisfaction that Jome part 
of our Theory is fo ſecure of Admiſſion. And 
ſince it is ſo, the Teſs Argument will ſerve for the 
ſtabliſhment of it. And indeed Explanation here 
pill be more neceſſary than Proof, there being more 
Diverſity of Apprehenſion concerning the Nature 
and Manner, than concerning the Abſolute Pong 
f theſe Truths. To that therefore I ſhall chiet- 
ly apply my Thoughts, and that they may not 
proceed without ſome Order in the Conſideration 
if ſo great a Subject, I ſhall confine them to theſe 
mits, : 


1. I ſhall exhibit a general Notion of Eternal 
Truths. 

2. I ſhall ſhew that there are ſuch Truths, and 
how they reſult from the Divine Jdeas. 

3- I ſhall give a more particular and explicit 

10 Account of the Nature of theſe Truths. With 

ſome Reflections upon the Carteſian Hypothe- 

lis of their Dependence upon the Will of God. 

As alſo ſome Animadverſions upon Monſieur 

Regis s way of ſtating Eternal Truths. 
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Laſtly, I ſhall aſſign the Place or Region d 
Truth, with ſome. farther Conſiderations con 
cerning the Ground and Foundation that Etergl 


Truths have in the Intelligible World. 


— — — — — ——— — — 
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The General Notion of Eternal Truths, 


1. TDEfore we diſcourſe of Eternal Truths i 
will be convenient to Premiſea few thing 
concerning Truth at large. The Equivocation d 
which Word makes it neceſſary to be Diſt 
guiſn'd. And I do not know a more immedits 
or comprehenſive Diviſion of Truth, than intothat 
of the Object, and that of the Subject. But thi 
Diviſion being a little too generical to give u 
diſtin& and thorough View of the Thing divided, 
we are farther to conſider that Truth of the Obel 
is either Simple or Complex. By Truth of the 0b 
jet Simple we are to underſtand the Trance 
2 dent Verity of it, that Verity whit 
guess, . is * of Metaphyſical Conſideration 
ders that Truth as being a Paſſion or Propert 
- 'hat '#; Com Which that Science Demonſtrates ( 
7er of Metaphyſi- Ens, from which it is only in Re 
cal Conſideration, ſon and Conception diſtinguiſh, 
ary” ures adding no Intrinſick Reality to 
ation. This being but only Importing the Real Ent: 
a fert of Tab ty of the Thing, with a Connotaty 
that no other Sei. fa C }f the Undete 
ence conſi ders but ON OL a Conception o 
Meraphyſuks. a ſtanding, to which it is Conformt 


ot her Sciences ſup- b ; s th of 
Prfing it. ble. So that this Simple T p 
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the Object ſeems to be much the ſame with the 
abſolute Intelligibility of it. To which the Prin- 
ciples of our Theory oblige us to add another kind 
nj Truth of the Object Simple, which may be 
calbd its Specifick Truth, as conſiſting in its Con- 
formity to its particular Idea. Hat I 


are to underſtand the mutual Habitudes or Re- 
ſects that are between Thing and Thing, accord- 
ing as they are in a State of Union or Diſunion, 
hat is, as they are-fuppoſed to be Equal or Une- 
qual, Agreeable or Diſagreeable with one another. 
$0 that Complex Truths here are the Relations of 
Equality or Inequality, Agreement or Diſagree - 
ent in Things. Tay in T hings, in Oppoſition to 
he foremention'd Logician, who makes Complex 
ruth not to be in Things, but in the Judgment 
the Mind, whereas that Judgment of the Mind 
nuſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe a Complex Truth in 
Thing, ſince without it, it would be fo far 
rom having that Truth in it which he ſuppoſes, 
at it would not ſo much as have an Object. The 
omplex Truth that is in the Judgment is only its 
mtormity with the Complex Truth that is in 
he Thing, and therefore muit of Neceſſity pre- 
ppole it, both as its Obje#, and as its Meaſure, 
0 that without Complex Truth in the Thing *cis 
Dpoſſible there ſhould be any in the Underſtand- 
g. Which when I conſider, I cannot but won- 
that our Logical Syſtems take fo little notice 
[it as they do. A | 

3. This Complex Truth of che Object may be 
o otherwiſe calꝰd the Truth of the Propoſition. 


X 3 poſition 


2. By the Complex Truth of the Object we 


jut then by Propolition muſt be meant the Pro- 
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not that which it makes, that which it Contem, 


dent State of Union or Diſunion which they hay 
in themfelves, And when it does otherwile the 


ſtrable Propoſitions, and ſuch as are the Obiedtsd 


poſition of the Thing, not that of the Underſut 
ing, that which is Objective, not that which i 
Subjective, that which the Underſtanding find 


plates out of it ſelf, not that which it Forms with. 
in it ſelf, in ſhort, that which is the Object of th 
Underſtanding, not that which is the A of it, i 
Proportion to what was obſerv'd before under the 
Diſt inction of Ideal and Mental Propoſitions, which 
to avoid Repetition as well as for the Moment d 
the Thing, my Reader is deſired to renew his View 
and Conſideration of. 

4. I fay for the Moment of the Thing. Fot in 
deed this is a moſt neceſſary Diſtinction, the Pro 
poſition of the Thing, being that Propoſition in 
Conformity or in Deformity to which that of the 
n is ſaid to be either true or falſe. For 
then the Underſtanding is ſaid to make a true Pr 
poſition, when it joins or disjoins Things in the 
Act of its Conception, according to that ante 


it is {aid to make a falſe one. And beſides dow 
not often talk of zeceſſary Propoſitions, and dena 


ſuch and ſuch Sciences? But now this muſt nem 
be underſtood of Propoſitions of the Thing, (ind 
thoſe of the Underſtanding are moſt apparent! 
Contingent, Beſides that tis the Object of the Ut 
derſtanding, and not the Act of it, that is demo 
ſtrated by it. Tis true indeed the Nemonliri 
on it {elf is an Act of the Underſtanding, but it 
Thing demonſtrated mult always be its Object, 306 


conſequently not a mental but a real Propobint 
„ PU 
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or indeed to ſpeak exactly tis not the mental 
ropoſition that is demonſtrated, nor the real one 
hat demonſtrates, but *tis the mental Propoſition 
hat demonſtrates the real. The former belonging 
o the Act, as the latter does to the Object of Sci- 
nce, Which gives me occaſion again to reflect 
yith ſome wonder upon the little or no no- 
ce that is taken of this Diſtinction in our Logical 
yſtems, which ſeem to continue their Conſidera- 
on of Propoſitions to thoſe of the Underſtanding, 
nd yet (ſtrange Inconſiſtency) talk much of ze- 
ſary Propoſitions, whereas *tis moſt evident that 
either the Underſtanding it felf, nor any thing be- 
ging to it, can have that Demonſtration. _ 

5. But I muſt not forget another very Celebra- 
ed Diſtinction which belongs in Common both 
o ſimple and complex Truth (tho? I need here but 
t mention it becauſe I ſhalt have occaſion to in- 
ure into the Nature and Ground of it more di- 
tinctly in the Proceſs) and that is that of Neceſſary 
nd Contingent, By Neceſſary Truth meaning that 
hich ſo is, as that it cannot not be. By Contin- 
[ent that which ſo is, as that it maxnot be. Which 
ter is to de underſtood in a divided, not in a 
Impounded Senſe, meaning by it that which has 
preſent Actuality of Being, but with a Power 
Ir Capacity for not Being, either with reſpect to 
ie Paſt, or with reſpect to the Future. | 
6. Truth of the Subject is either Logical or Mo- 
a, By Logical Truth of the Subject is meant, 
be Conformity that is between the Underſtanding 
nd the Truth of the Object, or if you will be- 
veen the Mental and the Real Propoſition, ac- 
ording to the foremention'd Diſtinction. When 
XR 3 the 
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the Underſtanding follows the Intelligible State 
Things, joyning or disjoyning them in her Cy 
ception according to the Union or Diſunion, when 
by they are related to each other in their owa 
tures, or if you pleaſe more generally ( becauſey 
would include its Conformity with its Simyley 
well as with its Complex Object) affirming thy 
which is, to be, and that not to be which isn 
By Moral Truth of the Subject is meant the Ct 
formity that is between the Words, or any oth! 
Significant Action, and the Underſtanding, wh 
we ſpeak as we think, or ſignify that outward 
which we mean inwardly. This Truth below 
rather to the Will than to the Underſtanding, 
being not ſo directly oppoſed to Error as to Dai 
or Hypocriſy, and as being that Truth which! 
more properly calPd by the Name of Veracityt 
Sincerity ; a thing much talk'd of, and as lt 
practiſed in the World. 

7. Now our Eternal Truths do not belong 
this laſt Order, For tho' indeed there is an E 
nal. Conception as well as Repreſentation of things1 
the Divine Underſtanding, and that moſt ex 

Conformable to their reſpective Natures, Godi 
ways underſtanding things as they are, ſo thatt 
Mental, as I may fay, never fails here of Com 
ſponding to the Real Propoſition, and theret 
may upon a very rational Foundation be conſide 
as an Eternal Truth of the Subject, yet when" 
ſpeak of Eternal Truth as a diſtin& Order 
truths (eſpecially as they are conſider d in d 
Theory) we are not preſumed to mean Truths 
the Subject, but of the Object, thoſe which l 


Supræme Intelligence Contemplates, and wik 
N 
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te of are the Objects of his Eternal Conceptions, and in 
Conformity. to which thoſe Conceptions are ſaid 
to be true. And as by Eternal Truths we ordina- 
rily underſtand thoſe of the Object in general, in 
Contradiſt inction to Subjective Truth, or Truth 
of the Underſtanding, fo alſo chiefly if not ſolely 
thoſe of the Complex Kind. For indeed by Eter- 
aal Truths we mean Eternal Propoſitions, or ra- 
ther Propoſitions eternally true. Which again by 
the way ſhews the Neceſſity, and even virtual Ac- 
know ledgement of the Diſtinction of real from 
mental Propoſitions, it being impoſſible that any 
Propoſition of our Underſtanding (and we do not 
uſe to think of any other, when we talk of Pro 
ſitions) ſhould have an Eternal Truth. For the 
. e of the Underſtanding is no more than 
a Thought, and *tis plainly impoſſible that either a 
Temporary Thought ſhould be eternally true, or 
that a Tempo Mind ſhould have an Eternal 
Thought. By Propoſitions therefore eternally true 
muſt be meant Propoſitions of the Thing, the 
nexus rerum inſolubiles & incommutabiles, and this 
I ſuppoſe every Body would mean by them if 
they would reflect attentively upon their Ordina- 
ry Expreſſions, and reduce thoſe Confuſe Notices 
which they have by them, to clear and diſtin 
Conceptions. But to digreſs no farther upon this, 
what I directly intended was to Remark from our 
meaning by Eternal Truth's Propoſitions eternal- 
ly true, that theſe Eternal Truths muſt be refer'd 
to the Complex Kind of Objective Truth. And 
lince Truth of the Object Complex conſiſts, as was 
noted before, in certain Habitudes and Relations of 
Things, tis plain that theſe muſt alſo enter = 
| the 
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the Aecount of the other. So then briefly, Et. 
ul Truths according to the general Notion which 
theſe Premiſes we are led to conceive of then, 
will be found to be the ſame as Eternal Habitude, 
or Relations of Things, ſuch as ever were, ar 
and ſhall be, or rather ſuch as neceſſarily, immy. 
tably and perpetually are. Theſe are the ſtanding 
and indefectible Objects of Theory and Science, whe. 
ther Natural, Moral or Divine, and the everlaſt. 
ing Theme of the * * World, that brighten 
our Underſtandings, with their Light, and charn 
our Affections with their Beauty, and make u 
Wiſe and Happy by their Poſſeſſion. In the Search 
and Study of which we Labour, and in the Know. 
ledge of which we Acquieſce, becauſe. we cannot 
alter them, or make them to be any otherwiſe 
than they are. For they are no Creatures of ours, 
nor yet of God's neither. God is what hes, and 
they are what they are, and they can neither not 
be, nor be otherwiſe, but remain in their ſteddy 
and immutable Order and Nature, the ſame ye- 
ſterday, today, and for ever, without any Varia. 
bleneſs, or ſhadow of turning. For they depend 
not upon any Will, nor any Underſtanding, no 
not even the Divine it ſelf. That is, I mean, a 
Conceptive or Intelligent. But whether or how they 
may be ſaid to depend upon the Underſtanding of 
God as Exhibitive or Intelligible, will appear in the 
Sequel of this Account, WE: 


SECT, 
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Sszcr. II. 2 

That there are Eternal Truths, and how they 
reſult from the Divine Ideas. ry 


7 Emonftranon ordinarily proceeds con- 
cerning certain particular Truths, and 
undertakes to ſhew the Neceſſity, and confequent- 
ly the Eternity of them, that this or that Propoſi- 
tion in particular is Neceſſarily and Eternally true, 
but that there are neceſſary and eternal Truths in 
general ſeems rather to be the Ground and Suppo- 
{zion, than the Subject of Demonftration, ſince if 
there were no fuch Truths, nothing could be de- 
monftrated, and ſo nothing could be known, For, 
for a thing to be demonſtrated is in the Refoluti- 
on of it the ſame as to be ſhewn to be Neceſſarily 
ſo or ſo, or Neceſſarily true, and therefore there 
muſt be fuch a thing in the General as Neceſſary 
Truth, or elſe there could be no Demonſtratiow of 
any one particular Truth in any Science whatſoe- 
ver. Nor indeed could there be any fuch thing 
as Science it felf, Which by the way is a moſt con- 
vincing Proof of the real Exiſtence of ſuch Truths 
to as many as allow either the one or the other. 
And accordingly thoſe that own Science are {0 
conſiſtent with their Principle, as to acknowledge 
neceflary and eternal Truths, as was noted before. 
But then a thing ſo univerſally acknowledged (as 
I may well call that which is acknowledged by 
2s many as admit Science) ſeems not to need any 
Froof, And that which is the very Ground and 
| „ | | __ Suppoſt- 
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Suppoſition of Demonſtration in all Arts and $, 
ences ſeems yet to need it leſs. And indeed | 
ſhould have left it for theſe Reaſons as much 
Suppoſition as I found it, without attempting wy 
Proof of it (eſpecially conſidering whatT have 9 
fered in this way already) were it not that it h 
longs to the regular and formal perſuance of oy 
Theory, and is the direct Conſequenee of fon; 
Principles laid down in it, and fo may ſerve to the 
farther Confirmation of thoſe Principles, as lead. 
ing to ſo great and happy a Concluſion ; but chief. 
ly becauſe the manner of my proving theſe Eternl 
ruths will contribute to the letting in a conſiders 
ble Light upon the Nature of them. 2 
2. From the Suppoſition of Eternal Truths o 
Relations of things we have already infer'd the k- 
ternal Eſſences or Ideal Reaſons of them. Nou 
as before we argued from the Relations to the dim. 
ple Eſſences or Ideas, ſo now ( eſpecially after ha 
ving given otherwiſe ſuch an abundant Demon. 
ſtration of the latter) we may no lels ſtrongly, 
only more directly argue from the Ideas to the 
Habitudes or Relations. For as theſe Relations 
cannot exiſt without thoſe Simple Eſſences to 
ſupport them whoſe Relations they are, ſo neither 
can the Simple Eſſences exiſt without being fol 
low'd or accompany'd with ſuch their Eſſential 
Relations, as neceſſarily ariſing from them by way 
of Natural Reſultancy, in like manner as it 1510 
other Relations, which immediately reſult upon the 
Poſition of the Subject and the Term. So then it 
there are Eternal Eſſences or Ideal Reaſons of 
things, there muſt and will he, and ipſo facto are 


Eternal Habitudes and Relations, that is, Eterna 
5 Truths. 
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ruths. *Tis impoſſible to ſeparate the one from 
he other, ſo that the Argument proceeds with the 
"eateſt Strictneſs and Evidence from one to the 
ther. As for Inſtance, if the Eſſence or Reaſon 
a Circle be Eternal (and as St. Auſtin ſays, 
What is there ſo Eternal as the Reaſon 
Circle, with things of that Na- 2 - 28 
ure, which we can neither comprehend 
that ever it was not, nor that ever it ſhall not be ) 
then that one Intelligible Diameter of this Intelligi- 
le Circle ſhould be equal to another, will be a Ha- 
bitude or Relation that will neceſſarily reſult from 
it, and for ever accompany it. And as from a 
Circle's having its Diameters eternally equal we 
may conclude, as before, that the Eſſence or Rea- 
ſon of a Circle does eternally exiſt ; fo again, ſup- 
poſing ſuch an Intelligible Circle to exiſt eternally, 
we may and cannot but conclude, that its Dia- 
meters are eternally Equal. And ſo in all other 
loſtances, the Intelligible Eſſence or Ideal Reaſon 
nters the Habitude as truly as the Habitude does 
the Intelligible Eſſence or Reaſon, only more di- 
rectly, becauſe a priori, And therefore ſince as we 
have ſhewn, the Ideal Reaſons or Eſſences of 
things are in God and conſequently eternal, the 
Concluſion ſhines out with full Evidence, that 
thereare Eternal Habitudes or Relations of Things 
one to another, which in other Words is the ſame 
as that there are Eternal Traths, which according 
to all rational Conception have as neceſſary an 
Emanation from the Divine Ideas, as thoſe Ideas 
have from the All- being Eſſence of God. 
3. And thus you ſee how eternal Truths do ne- 
cellarily reſult from the Divine Ideas, and alſo in 
| | the 
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the ſame View of what Moment and Conſequey 
the DoQtrin of the Divine Ideality is, aslayingh 
certain a Foundation for ſo weighty a Strudy 
The Conſideration of which as it well rewardzj 
Pains we have beſtowed upon that neglected ai 
uncultivated piece of Speculation, ſo it may juſt 
return back ſome bright Reflections upon th 
Truth of thoſe Premiſes which appear to have 
neceſſary and ſo immediate a Connexion with 
important, and otherwiſe I think (at leaſt a5 
indemonſtrable a Concluſion. 

4. And now we are come to the Fans veri lu. 
dus, and have traced Eternal Truths to their 01 
ginal Head, where their clear and living Spri 
riſes, and whence it richly flows to relieve the 
Thirſt.of the Contemplative, and for the gene 
Refreſhment of the whole Intellectual World, Th 
Divine Ideas that live and ſhine in the Etem 
Mind, are that living and lucid Spring, that fron 
an inexhauſtible Fund, viz. the Infinite Eſſence 
of God, Streams forth perpetual and etem 
Truths, ſufficient to employ the Contemplits 
on of Eternal Ages, and which is more of an | 
finite Mind. Here the Arts Originally flounlh, 
hence the Antient Family of Metaphyſical Truth 
derive their Pedegree, and here Geometry was1 
Science before any Lines or Figures could be dra 
upon Matter. Here Wiſdom furniſhes her Tal 
and mingles her Wine, and cries out to him tt 
wants Underſtanding, come eat of my Bread, an 
drink of the Wine which I have mingled. Fs 
with thee O my God is the Well of Truth, as nel 
the Well of Life, as the Springs of our Happineſs ut 
in thee, ſo the Springs of our Light and Knowls! 
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e alſo in thee, that ſo thou maiſt be an Object truly 
b-atifick, the intire Good of our Souls, and every way 
wdify'd for our Love. 
. And now you that boaſt of your Pedegrees 
T Goncalogies, ſee the great Original and high 
D-ſent of Eternal Truths, which immediately 
pring from the Ideas which for ever live and ſhine 
the Mind of God, ſee alſo the Antiquity of their 
amily, as being from everlaſting, in which Re- 
pet all Worldly Greatneſs, nay even the World 
ſelf, bears date from yeſterday. See alſo the 
weſity, Stability and Permanency of it. The Di- 
ine Nature cannot be without Ideas, and theſe 
deas cannot be without being related to one ano- 
ter, ſo that the Ideal Relations are every whit 
5 neceſſary as the Ideas themſelves are. This 
news then that there are and muſt needs be Eter- 
Truths, neceflary and immutable Truths, ſuch 
no Will can bring into Being, and no Under- 
«dig can ever diſpute out of it. And what is 
ere 10 neceſſary befides him who eſſentially is? 
be Neceſſity of Fate (if any ſuch thing there be) 
but Contingency to that of Truth, that being 
wing to Decree, whereas this is from the very 
ature of the Things themſelves, which cannot 
ofhibly be otherwiſe than they are. Accordingly 
eſe Truths as they never began, fo they will ne- 
er end, but ſtand faſt for ever and ever, as the 
rue Faithful Witneſs in Heaven. And if Eternity 


cannot, much leſs can Time make any Change 
them. 
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Cogniſance of this our Theory, and ſince it dos 
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SE Cr. III. 


Containing a more particular and explicit 4. 
count of the Nature o f Eternal Truths With 
ſome Reflections upon the Carteſian H, 
theſis of their Dependence upon the Wil | 
God. As alſo ſome Animadverſions um 
Monſieur Regis's way of ſtating the Ds 

Grin of Eternal Truths. 


I. Frer the general and confuſe Account g: 
ven of the Notion of Eternal Truths, thy 
we might have a Reſt whereon to fix our Ain, 
and might know what it was whoſe Exiſtence we 
were inquiring after, and after the Proof of tha 
its Exiſtence in Conformity to that general Not 
on, it now follows according to the Method be 
fore obſerv'd, that we give a more diſtinct and 
explicit Repreſentation of its Nature. We have 
ſhewa that Eternal Truths do neceſſarily reſult 
from the Divine Ideas, and by this it appears tba 
the Conſideration of them falls directly under it 


ſo, as the Moment of the Argument deſerve, f 
the Pertinency of it to our preſent Concern requir! 
that we ſhould open and diſplay it to a more fil 
and diſtinct View. For ſure if any thing deſeris 
to be clearly ſeen, and to have its Nature wel 
lookt into, it is Light. 

2. But indeed he had need have a much fie 
and more dextrous Hand in Metaphyſical mY 
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I can pretend to, that ſhall duly perform 
| = of the Diſſection; We have hitherto gone 
o farther than the Common and Containing Parts, 
ut muſt now ſearch into the Entrails and Bowels, 
yen into the very Heart of Truth. We have been 
itherto giving our Attendance in the outer Courts 
her Sacred Temple, but are now about to make 
ur humble Entrance (as far as the Reverence and 
\wfulneſs of our Undertaking will allow) within 
Veil, And indeed if ſhe ever wore one, it is in 
his Part. For this I take to be the great Difficul- 
of Pilates Queſtion, what is Truth? As for the 
general Notion of it, it is more Simple and Obvi- 
us, and ſuch as offers it ſelf not unwillingly to our 
Thoughts. And the Account I have given of it 
does not much farther than a Nominal Definition, 
xpreſſing what it is in general that we mean by it, 


ES EE 


u oncerning which I think there neither is, nor can 
+ any great Queſtion. But the great Difficulty 
0 Specialize this Account, to ſhew in particular 
hat kind of thing Truth is, and what is the in- 


vard Being, Eſſence or Nature of it. That it mult 
ave ſome real and 2 Eſſence 1s certain, be- 
wle tis an Intelligible thing, and that its Eſſence 
uſt have a moſt permanent Fixedneſs and Stabili- 
Jof Being is no leſs evident, becauſe tis always 
Intelligible after one certain and determinate way 
and manner. But what this ſteddy immutable, 
and always uniform Something is, is the Great Que» 
on now to be conſider'd. And indeed in this 
denſe of it, I do not know. many Queſtions more 
Difficult to be reſoly'd than this, what 5 Truth? 
And if he that put this Queſtion had had 1&7 phy» 
| — " 
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ſicks enough to iritend it in this Senſe; and Fink 
enough to have been aware to whom he put i, 
tis hardly preſumable but that he would hay 
ſtaid for an Anſwer, 1208 f 
3. For never certainly was any Queſtion mom 
happily directed, nor yet perhaps at the ſame ting 
more 1gnorantly and unthoughttully moved; x 
blunt unmetaphyſical Roman, fitter for the Did 
plin of a Martial Camp than of a Philoſophic 
School, and whoſe Notion of Truth went hardy 
beyond that of an Evidente in a Court of Juſtcy 
haſtily, careleſſy, and as it were by the by, drop 
the moſt Metaphyſical Queſtion: in the World, and 
to a Perſon who was the fitteſt in the whale 
World to have refolv'd it. And to ſhew hoy 
little Senſe he had either of the Moment of li 
Queſtion, or of the ſacred Oracle which he c 
ſulted , he immediately quits the 
5 expe#avir Place, * without attend ing for a de 
eudire (92994 ſolution, as if he were afraid of bs 
vangel. S. Joan. ing farther inſtructed, and wou 
mens 10g. have waſhd his Hands alſo even fron 
+ Ibid. the Guilt of Wiſdom. Tho 4% 
Auſtin indeed becomes his Apo 
logiſt here and offers at a more favourable Account 
of the Matter, imagining that at the inftant whe 
Pilate ask*d, what ij Truth? That Cuſtom of tis 
Jews to releaſe one at the Paſchal Feaſt, came in 
his Mind. And that therefore he did not tarryt 
have an Anſwer from Chriſt what Truth vs 
leſt he ſhould delay his Deliverance, which he vs 
ſo earneſtly ſet upon, and hoped this way to briy 
to pals. * But methinks when he had once recolls 
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A himſelf of fuch a Cuſtom, there was no great 
anger of bis forgetting it again, ſo that he might 
ave taken his Anſwer along wu him, if he had 
ared-for it, and have made the ſame Improvement 
that Cuſtom afterwards} And therefore tho 
r. Auſtin's Reafon mighi he the Canſideration chat 
nade him leave the Bxaai ſo ſuddenly, (as indeed 
he Conjecture ſeems plauſble) yet however in 
Llikelyhood''twas bis Indifferency for that Truth 
inquired after that made it eva. So that the 
onjeitare ſeems better thart the Apoigg __ 

4. But perhaps the Great Light: and Oracle of 
he World who came to rebeal to it no other 
Truths but ſuch as were Saving, might not have 

dulg d Curioſity ſo far as to give him an Anſwer 
pon ſo Metaphy ſical a Point, if he had ſtaid for it. 

or indeed did ſo cold and indifferent (however 
ther wiſe important) a Queſtion de- 
ve one, He ſpeaks to Truth it e EE 
lf (as the Divines of the Port R. 79.9 f. ges. 
mark after St. Auſtin) concerning 


Truth. He interrogates it, and turns his back up- 
nit. And how many are there who after the Ex- 


mple of Pilate, either will not learn the Truth, or 


eſpiſe ir, or that pretend Ignorance of it, that they 


night not be obliged to expoſe themſelves in the 
Deſence of it. To which Ladd, how many {light 
nd perfunctory Inquirers are there that careleſſy 


pterrogare this Divine Oracle, that ask as if they 
Vere in their ſleep and were afraid to awake them 


des, that knock as if they did not careito be 
ard, that ſeek as if they were unwilling to find, 
ad that Conſult as if they did not Conſult. That 
| Y 2 £9 
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o off too upon the firſt Addreſſes, and if they 
— prefently anſwer'd, give over their Pin 
Inquiries. And which 1s worſe, that fancy the 
are anſwer'd when they are not, determine ye, 
turouſly upon the firſt Views, and impoſe thei 
haſty and ſudden Reſolutions upon their nok6 

undeceiving, than Infallible Oracle. 
F. But Truth will not be fo conſulted, or if fþ 
be, ſhe will not give an Anſwer. To confult by 
Oracle as we ought, and with Succeſs, we mu 
retire from the World ( for the is not to beak 
in a Croud, or in a Publick Coart) and into o 
ſelves, we muſt ſilence our Paſſions, deveſt on 
ſelves of our Prejudices, recollect our 'Thoupht 
and apply our (elves to the Inquiry with the mi 
inward Reflection, and the moſt awaken'd Atta 
tion. We muſt ſilence the noiſe of our Paſſion 
that we may hear her ſoft ſtill Voice, and atten 
without Prejudice or Prepoſſeſſion, that we n 
underſtand it when we hear it. The Attention ofth 
| Mind (as a very thoughtful Writ 
Converſat. Chre- excellently Meditates upon the lk 
tien. p. 7. j | 
Occaſion ) is the natural Pr 
which we make to Interiour Truth, that ſhe wol 
diſcover her ſelf to us. But this Sovereign Trul 
does not always anſwer our Deſires, becall 
we — not very well how to ask her as 
ought. 32 
We often interrogate her without knowl 
what ir is which we demand of her. As when u. 
will reſolve Queſtions, of which we do not unde 
ſtand ſo much as the very Terms. 


We 
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We interrogate her, and we * turn - 
zur Backs upon her, without caring * re dhe Aber 
o wait for her Anſwer ; as when Ae + 
ve are under an Inquietude, and tw. * 
ur Imagination is heated by rea- {1 
on of our thinking upon ſuch things which have 
10 Relation but to the Good of the Body. 

We interrogate her, and we endeavour to Bribe 
nd Corrupt her; as when our Paſſions agitate us, 
nd we would have her Anſwers accord with our 
dentiments. n WET HUTT 16) | 

In fine, we interrogate her, we hear her An- 
wers, and we comprehend them not, as when we 
re prepoſſeſsd with our Prejudices, and our 

ind is full of falſe Ideas, and our Imagination is 
[| over ſullied with an infinity of wbſcure and 
onfuſe Traces, which continually repreſent all 
tings to us with Relation to our ſelves. Then 

d ſpeaks and the Body ſpeaks too, Reaſon and 
magination, Mind and Senſe. So that there is a 

onfuſe Noiſe, and nothing is heard or underſtood. 
The Darkneſs mingles it ſelf with the Light, and 
ne ſees nothing, Gr. 

6. Theſe Reflections may not perhaps be im- 
oper to be taken in our way upon the occaſion 
the manner of putting this great Queſtion. But 
ow to the Queſtion it ſelf. In order to the Reſo- 
ution of which we have already laid a Train, and 

e need but follow the thread of it, to arrive at a 

mpetent diſcovery of what we inquire after. 
or upon the Strength and according to the 

enour of the Premiſes I may hear ſuppoſe, 
. That there are Divine Ideas. 2. That theſe 
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Ideas are Eternal. 3. That from theſe Rivny 
Ideas reſult Eternal Relations, fince as the Reh 
5 g Fe watho — > 3 hy 
Ideas be without:being accompanied with oor 
mutual Relations or Habitudles. — 
Neceſſity of Bternal Truths. But does it not of 
ſtrike a Light into their Nature ? For if Riem 
Relations do reſult ſrom the Divine Ideas, tient 
not this a fair Intimation to us, that Eten 
Truths are thoſe very Ideal Relations ? For y 
Relations of theſe Ideas muſt neceſſarilhy be fy 
nal Truths ( Pruth being ſuppoſed to bethe fins 
as the Relation of one ching to another, and tat 
Ideas being ſuppoſed to be Eternal) and the 
fore what ſhould Eternal Truths be but & 
Relations o theſe Ideas? For Eternal: Truth 
muſt be Eternal Relations, and what other f 
ſences of things are there beſides the Divine lia 
that can be the Subjects of ſuch Relations? Soth 
to the premiſed general Notion of Eternal 'Trat 
that they are Eternal Habitudes of things, vem 
now (which will be a fair ſtep towards the Pa 
under inquiry) venture to add this more Explt 
one, vi. that they are the Habitudes that an 
tween the Divine Ideas, or the Intelligible Effet 
of things in the Mind of Got. 
7. And indeed after a very attentive Conſida 
tion of this Matter, this ſeems to me to be tit 
great ſpecializing Character that diſtinguiſhes! 
ceſſary and eternal Truths from thoſe of the o 
ſite Order, viz. ſuch as are Contingent and In 
porary. For as Truth in general conſiſts in the l. 
lations of things, fo I can conceive but a 9 
1. 
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Inder of ſuch Relations for . Diſtinction and 
Specification of it. They muſt be eirher ſuch as 
re between Creatures, or ſuch as are between tlie 
Divine Ideas, or ſuch as are between Creatures 
and the Divine Ideas. - Ido not ſee how the Rę- 
ations of things can be otherwiſe diverſified in our 
omparative Conſideration of And there- 
ore this double Order of Fruths muſt Lots way 
other take its Diſtin&ion from, and be teſolv*d 
nto this threefold Relation. Now Think it a 
noſt plain Caſe that Contingent and Temperary 
ruths take their Riſe and Piſtinction from tlie 
| and third fort of Relations, and according to 
heir Explicit Notion are nothing ele but the Re- 
tions of Agreement or 'Difagreement that are ei- 
er between created Beings themſelves, or (finee 
the Contingency one of the Terms is enough to 
ſound a Contingent Relation) between created 
Beings and their Ideas. Theſe Truths are Te. ["empo- 
ay, becauſe theſe Relations could nõt begin to 
alt before thoſe ereated Beings were produced 
(for here alſo our Fundamental Maxim Continues to 
bold, that there can be nb Relations between 
kings that are not) And they are alſo Contin- 
gent, becauſe theſe Relations might not have ex- 
ited, and that becauſe rhole'-Beings might not 
have been produced. But then Jince Contingent 

and Temporaty Pruths take up the Relations ot 
the firſt and third ſort, they muſt be the middle 
Relations (thoſe between the Ideas themſel ves)that 
onſtitute that eminent and illuſtrious Order of 
Truths which we chiſtinguiſn from the other by 
he Character of Neceſſary and Eternal. 8 in- 
* © eed 
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deed thoſe are the only Relations that can be jy, 
poſed to carry any Proportion to ſuch Try, 
So then the radical and fundamental Diffetem 
between Neceſſary and Contingent Truths ( 
cording to the cleareſt Notion I can frame ofthe 
things) will in ſhort reſolve into this, that Cy 
tingent Truth regard things as they actually ex 
in Nature, or, are the Relations of things ſo exif 
ing, at leaſt as to one of the Terms, Where 
Neceſſary and Eternal Truths regard the Abſirþ 
Natures, and immutable Eſſences of things, inde 
pendently on their actual Exiſtence in rerum 1 
tara, or in other Words, are the Relations that 
are between the Ideas of them in the Intelligibe 
World. Which I take to be the true and oi 
Reaſon why they are not and cannot be 
N with any of the Changes that happen i 
ths. | | 

8. Eternal Truths then are in the Reality d 
this Definition Ideal Relations, or the Relations ih 
are between the Divine Ideas. But then this wil 
be a ſtep to lead us to a farther diſcovery oftha 
Nature. For we are to conſider that Relation 
(according to the moſt Scholaſtick and Metaply: 
{ical Accounts of them) do not really differ fro 
their Alſolutes, but have only a diſtinction of Re 
ton with a Foundation for it in the thing. Fit 
indeed Relation, as ſuch, expreſſes not Eſſe Simplic 
ter, but only Eſſe ad, the being in order to ſome 
thing, according to that of the Schools, Relun 
illa eſſe, quorum totum eſſe eſt ad aliud ſe habere. And 


if rwoCircles for inſtance are at once in Nature, 5 


they would be equal or unequal, ſo tis 1 
— 
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ately by themſelves and their own proper Entities 
that they are ſo, The Relation of Equality or In- 
equality that is between them does not really dif- 
fer from the Circles themſelves, nor adds any thin 
tothem that is really diſtin&t from them. And fo 
if after one Circle is made another be produced, 
the Relation that reſults between them upon the 
production of the ſecond Circle, and which was 
not till then, ſuperinduces no real Alteration or 
Novelty of being upon the firſt, ſince it retains 
both the ſame Figure and the ſame Dimenſion, and 
i; upon all Mathematical Conſiderations the very 
ſame afterwards that it was before. And there- 
fore the Relation of Equality which de novo accrues 
to it, can be no other than the very Circle it ſelf 
with the Connotation of the Coexiſtence of another 
Circle of the ſame ſize. For let but theſe two 
Things be, that is, I mean, let but two ſuch Cir- 
cles coexiſt, tho? we ſhould mentally: ſeparate the 
Addition of all manner of Reality from them, nay 
tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe the Almighty Power of 
God ingaged on purpoſe to hinder any fuch new 
Addition, yet theſe Circles would be equal, and 
have a kind of Formal Upity between them, and 
'tis impoſſible for the Mind of Man to conceive 
otherwiſe. Which plainly ſhews that Relations 
donot add any New Reality to their Abſolutes, or 
the things ſaid to be related, but are only the 
things themſelves under a certain order of Conſi- 
deration as to one another. | | 
9. Not as if the Formal Reaſon of Relation were 
a mere nothing, for then things could not be ſaid 
to be really related. But we are to conceive the 
Matter 
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Matter thus. * Relation (if our ge 
* See Suarez Mev Metaphyſitian well conſider th 
— %, Nature of it) does indeed expre 
4 "FI. à certain real Form, and ſuch W ly. 
_ rrinfically denominates its prop 
Relative which it conſtitutes. But that Form 
not any Thing or Mode really diſtinct from er 
Abſolute Form, but is in the Thing ſome Abf. 
lute Form, not as abſolutely taken, but as reſpet; 
ing another, which the relative Denomination i 
cludes or connotes. So that Likeneſs, for inſtanz 
is a real Form exiſting in the Thing which itk 
_ denominated lite. But yet it is not really diſtin 
from witneſs, as to that which it puts in the Thins 
which is faid to be lite, but only as to the Ter 
which it connotes. And ſo Likeneſs in the Thug 
15 not any thing elſe than the very Miineſs it fel 
reſpecting another Witneſs, as of the ſame or lie 
Nature. Which Accounts without running throw 
all the Scfiolaſtick Spinoſities upon this Occaſion 
may, I think be ſufficient for the clearing this Ma 
ter, as far as may reaſonably be expected in 
thing of this Abſtruſity. For indeed I do not knov 
in all Metaphyſicks a Point of nicer Conſidem 
10. But not more nice, than importam, eſpes 
ally to the purpoſe in Hand. For if Relations d 
not in the Reality of the Thing differ from the Ab 
ſolute Natures ſuppoſed to be related, then tit 
Relations that are between the Divine Ideas att 
nor really different from thoſe Ideas. And thi 
ſince Eternal Truths are in the Reaſon and Form: 
lity of them no other than the Relations * 


the Divine Ideas, it will hence follow as the next 


th Conſequence, that Eternal Truths have no real 
WY Batity in them diſtin from the Divine Ideas, 
nb, according to the Account premiſed, are only 
refchoſe very Ideas themſelves as in à certain Order 
n oone another. So that all that is real and ſaliſtan- 
in Eternal Truths are thoſe very Divine Ideas 
be. vhoſe Relations they are, and accordingly the Sub- 
A ance and Reality of Truth, and that of the Di- 
vice Ideas are indeed all one, and have the moſt 
perfect Identity berween them, wichout any Di- 
th | 


tinction as between thing and chig, 5 

11. And now we have carried our Diſcourſe 
thus far, that will unavoidably carry us farther. 
or. as the Ideal Relations whidtvformally conſti- 
Eternal Truths are Identical with the Divine 
Ideas, ſo, as we have already ſhewn, theſe Divine 
deas are no leſs Identical with che: Divine Eſſence. 
The Conſequence of which (will be (and there 
eds no Logical fetch to draw it, ſo irreſiſtibly 
does it preſs upon us) that Eternal Truths muſt 
be reſolv d into the Eſſence and Subftance of God, 
25 having a real Identity with it, fince-thoſe things 
that agree in a common Third muſt of y 
agree among themſelves. For the Syllogiſm into 
which this Reaſoning reduces it ſelf is moſt plain 
and Categorical, t ant 


The Divine Ideas are really the ſame with the 
Divine Eſſence. 

But Eternal Truths are really the ſame with the 
Divine Ideas. 1 0 
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Therefore Eternal Truths are really the ſans 
with the Divine Eſſence. 


12. The Premiſes of this Argument have beg 
both of them already diſtinctly proved, and up 
a due Conſideration of what has been ſaid concem 
ing them, muſt needs appear unexceptionabh 
clear. The Propoſition here moſt likely to flic 
with the generality of Readers (tho? againſt i 
the Form and Method of Art) will perhaps he 
the Concluſion. For that Truth ſhould be God, u 
of a Nature Conſubſtantial with the Divine, may 
perhaps upon the firſt hearing ſound ſomewhat 
paradoxically to an unmetaphyſical Ear. But u 
over- rule all the Reluctancies of a prejudic d Im 
gination in this Caſe, let it be farther conſider! 
that the Truths here ſpoken of are Eternal Truth 
and can _ thing be Eternal that is not God! 
They are alſo Neceſſary as well as Eternal. The 
cannot but be, and they cannot but be what, and 
as they are, becauſe as we have ſhewn before, they 
neceſſarily Reſult from the Divine Ideas, and d 
upon this Neceſſity of their Reſultance, that ther 
Eternity is founded. But then again, can any thing 
be Neceſſary that is not God? Thou that cant 
not tell how to reconcile thy Thoughts, or th 
Prepoſſeſſions rather, to the Divinity of Truth, be 
fore thou readeſt one Line farther pauſe a whil 
upon theſe two Queſtions, interrogate, not tly 
Imagination, but thy pure Reaſonand Intellect about 
them, and by their Anſwer to theſe Queſtions, de 
termine of the other. 


13. But 
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13. But to repreſent this Conſideration a little 
more Copiouſly, if Truth be not ( in ſenſu identico 
5 we ſpeak ) Coeſſential and Conſubſtantial with 
gd, how comes it to be cloath d with the glorious 


a ider of his Majeſty, to wear the inſeparable 
ad diſtinguiſhing Characters of his Divinity, and 
by iſo have ſo many of his peculiar and incommunica- 
Ae Attributes? How comes it to be Neceflary, 
a MWonutable, Eternal, Self. exiſtent, Immenſe, Om- 
t» Mripreſent,- Increated, and Independent, and that 


not only upon all Conception and Underſtanding, 
but alſo upon all Will and Power, as alſo upon 
all the Works of the Creation, which either might 
© erer have been made, or might at any time be 
n+. Mzooihilated, without any Prejudice to the Being of 
Truth, as not being concern'd in the Natural and 
th; WW Actual Exiſtencies, but only in the Abſtract Eſ- 
x? WW ences or Ideas of things. For were there no ſuch 
her thing as any real Circle or Triangle in Nature, ir 
ol would ſtill be never the leſs true (as it actually 
hey WY as before theſe things had any ſuch Exiſtence ) 
MW that their Abſtract Eſſences, or Ideal Reaſons 
ver would be determinate and invariable, and 
ing 
nk 
thy 
be 
uk 
thy 
out 
de- 


that ſuch and ſuch diſtinct Properties would be- 
long to them. Which one Conſideration plainly 
convinces, that Truth is none of the Creatures of 
God, ſince it did exiſt before them, does not now 
depend on them, and would remain the ſelf-fame 
Immutable Thing without them. But then I de- 
mand whence has it this Self- ſubſiſtance and Inde- 
pendency of Being? Whence its fix d and unalter- 
able Nature, ſuch as our Buſineſs is only to ſtudy 
and contemplate, and which accordingly we Ac- 
Bt quieſce 
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quieſce in when we have once found, but can ge 
ther add any thing to, nor diminiſh any thin 
from it? How is it that it is preſent in alf Play 
and to all Minds, fo as to be contemplated by 


all at the ſame time, and conceiy'd after — 
manner? How comes it to paſs that Exiſtence is g 
ſentialto it, and inſeparable from it even in Tigi, 
in fo much that we cannot ſo much as diſngi 
it, or by way of Fiction and Suppoſition remay 
it out of Being, but it {till returns upon us with; 
ſtrong and invincible Spring, ſince even the yey 
Suppoſition that there is no Truth, is a Contrady 
ction to it ſell. How can ſuch Incommunicilt 
Attributes of God as theſe agree to Truth, and 
how come they thus to meet and concenter ini 
if it be any thing really different from the Din 
Nature. Particularly it is a Queſtion obſtinateh 
to be inſiſted upon, whence it ſhould have tha 
unſhakable Firmneſs and Stability, that invincibk 
Permanency, and as it were Central Stedfaftnels 
that Neceſſity of Exiſtence, that utter Repugnanc 
to not Being, but only becauſe it is really Cocks 
tial and Conſubſtantial with him whoſe Nam 
is Jehovah, and who is Being it ſelf, to whom 
is eſſential to exiſt, or rather whoſe very Eſſene 
is to Be. | 
14. But beſides how comes Truth to be Paſt 
five of our Minds? That it is ſo, may well be up 
poſed, our Underſtanding being then confelkeds 
moſt perfect, when in the fulleſt Poſſeſſion d 
Truth, when it has the cleareſt and largeſt Vi 
of it. But does not the whole Perfection oft 


Mind conſiſt in its Union with God? oy 
0 
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ur only ive and beatifying Object, and 
vn any thing elſe but his Divine Subſtance be the 
200d of our Souls? 4 5 | 
15. But not to perſue this Queſtion any farther, 
hat which I more inſiſt upon.is how Truth ſhould 
ome to be a Perfection of the Divine Underſtand- 
g. That it is ſo cannot be denied, Knowledge 
ang an acknowledg'd Perfection of all Minds, 
ad what is Knowledge but a clear Perception or 
jew of Truth? It is Truth therefore that gives 
| the Objective Perfection that accrues by Know- 
doe, But now (and LI pray conſider the Que- 
ion well before you anſwer it) can any thing be 
perfection to God that is not himſelf ? What- 
er Queſtion there may be concerning his being 
r only Good, yet I think the Infinity and Selt- 
ficiency of his Being muſt of Neceſſity exclude 
te leaſt doubting Thought but that he is his om. 
or to him that has all Good in himſelf, nothing 
an be a Good but himſelf. 
16, Well, but hold, as Truth is a Perfection of 
0d's Underſtanding, ſo is it not alſo the Rule and 
calure of his Vill, which can be determin'd by 
thing but what is Juſt, Reaſonable, and True? 
not the Will of God always directed by Wiſ⸗ 
om, and always conformable to Reaſon, Truth, 
nd Order? But can any thing be a Rule or Mea- 
re to him that is not himielf ? Or does he con- 
It, follow, or conduct himſelf by any thing but 
hat is really one with his own Divine Nature 
d Eſſence? And yet God conſults and follows 
ub, and never acts but according to its Immu- 
able Laws and Meaſures. It is not then 5 1 
Utin- 
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diſtinguiſh'd from him, but Coeſſential and Cy, 
ſubſtantial with him, and fo in conſulting Try 
he conſults his own Eſſence, even the Divine wg 
the Eternal and increated Wiſdom, the true I. 
telligible World of Light and Glory, in whon 
hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowle e, th 
Ideas and Eſſences of things, the very Fulne 
Being and Truth, who in the Beginning was wit 
God, and was God, who is the joyous and rayi 
ing Object of his Eternal Contemplation, and i 
whom even God himſelf has a Beatifick Viſa 
That ſubſtantial, but ineffable Word that is th 
coeternal Conception of the All- fruitful Mind, Gol 
of God, Light of Light, the true Mirrour of th 
Divinity, that from all Eternity lay in the Boſog 
of his Father, and repreſents to his intuitive View 
both himſelf and his whole Creation, who is th 
Light of the World, as well as the Wiſdom of it 
Maker, and who ſaid of himſelf incarnate, Ian 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. 12s, 
17. But to preſs this Matter a little more d 
ſtinctly. * God is the Caule« 
© Wicquid ef whatever is beſides himſelf, 0 
; ns Ts $u:ez. Whatever is, is either God or the 
Metap. Tom. a. fect of God. This I take to be 
_ 3 *3.14- clear Disjunction. Now upon thi 
disjunctive Maxim I thus argue 


Whatever is not the Effed of God is God, 
Neceſſary Truth is not the Effect of Goa, 
Therefore Neceſſar) Truth is Goa. 
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The Major Propoſition is virtually contain'd in 
he Maxim it ſelf, and conſequently is as true as 
at is. The only thing then to be proved here is, 
kat neceſſary Truth is not the Effect of God. And 
hat it is not, the many groſs Abſurdities which the 
mtrary Suppoſition draws after it, will I think 
live him that conſiders them, to acknowledge. 
18. For firſt, if neceſſary Truth be the Effect 
God, then even by the very Suppoſition, it mult 
e a Neceſſary Effect. And if it be a Neceſſary Ef- 
et, then it muſt have a Neceſſary Cauſe, that is, 
Cauſe not only neceſſarily Exiſting, but neceſſa- 
ily Caſing, or neceſſarily determin'd to act, and 
0 God would be a neceſſary Agent, even ad extra. 
hich is utterly impoſſible, becauſe being infi- 
tely per fect, and fo fully ſufficient to himſelf, he 
: A be under any Neceſſity of acting out of him- 
l. 1 | 
19. He would alſo be an unintelligent Agent. 
or it even neceſſary Truth be the Effect of God, 
ten antecedently to the effecting of it there was 
o Truth, and conſequently no Knowledge, be- 
auſe nothing knowable. And ſo God in the Pro- 
lution of Truth ( if indeed he did produce it) 
ult be ſuppoſed to act in the Dark, and without 
Intelligence to order even an intellectual Syſtem. 
20. Again, If neceſſary Truth be the effect of 
od, then the Perfection of the Divine Under- 
landing muſt be ſuppoſed to depend upon ſome- 
ng that is not God, nay, upon ſomething cre- 
ated by God, whereas on the contrary God is the 
fue perfective and beatifick Oject of his Crea- 
Z 


tures, 
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tures, ſufficient for them and himſelf too, beq 
completely Happy in the ſole Contemplation d 
himſelf. WE 2 * 

21. Again, If neceſſary Truth he the effect g 
God, twill follow, that God has conſtituted x 
Order of Realities which he has no Power nor I 
minion over, not ſo much as to change or als 
much leſs to aboliſh. That he has made ſom 
things which he cannot unmake again, which xi 
exiſt whether he will or no, and Which owe the 
Being to him, without any farther dependence i 
on him. Beſides, that this will alſo immediag 
run us into that great Abſurdity ( not to ſay Ig 
piety ) that there is ſomething neceſſary beſidg 

| Sod. A Conſequence whichy 
De » 156. Pear d ſo intolerable to a certain M 

* taphyſical Writer, that he urges i 
as an Argument againſt the very being of any ug 
neceſſary Truths as concern the Ideas or Eſſency 
of things, not allowing ſuch Truths to be necel; 
ry, upon the pretence that then there would 
ſomething neceſſary beſides God, Not conlida 
ing that thofe Truths are really one and the fang 
with the Divine Subſtance, even as we have ſhewt 
the Ideas and Effences of things to be. Whi 
one Conſideration puts by the whole Force of it 
Argument againſt the being of ſuch neceſiſ 
Truths, tho? however it be ſufficiently concluſt 
of the Point now contended for, viz. that ne 
ſary Truth is not the effect of God, Becauſe, il 
were (ſince what is the effect of God cannot 
God, unleſs God could produce himſelf) tis pl 
there would be ſomething neceſſary beſides on 
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go that tho this Argument does not at all conclude, 


le of ry * 
erg againſt its being of God. 

22. But after all for flary 'Truth to be the 
gffect of God is a moſt Inconfiftent Selk-repugnant 
Notion, and ſuch as. immediately reſolves into a 
Contradiction. For tis moſt certain that God be- 
ing infinitely Happy in himſelf, muſt be a free 
Agent in the Production of whatever he produces 
out of himfelf, becauſe he wants it not to com- 

lete his Happinefs. Whatever therefore is neceſ- 
by cannot be any Effect of his, and ſo on the 
other hand, whatever is an Effect of his cannot be 
Neceflary. To ſay therefore that Neceſſary Truth 
s the Effect of God, is to ſay Inconſiſtencies, to 
y and unſay at once. Theſe Conſiderations. I 
nk cannot fail to convince thoſe that will duly 
weigh them, and can take the Force of them, that 
leceſſary Truth is not the Effect of God. And 
ace it is not, it remains by Virtue of the premiſed 
Disjunction that it can be no other than the very 
Subſtance and Eſſence of God. himſelf. | 

23. But what; if after after all there beno Ne- 
ory Truth, but all Truth be of Divine Irdftituti- 
n? So indeed it is pretended by a K-21 ! 

reat Man, who will have all 'Medirar. de Prim 
Truth to be poſitively ordaind and 7% 


ſtabliſ'& by God, to depend upon vie d. K. 


um as the Supreme Legiſlator, to be 

de Effect of his Will and Pleaſure, ad fo to be 

Abſolutely and Originally Arbitrary and Contin- 

gent. So that according 2 him, two n two might 
A nor 
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the Metaphyſical Author before mention d, who upu 


Abſurd as to pretend that Neceſſary Truth i 


not have been four, or the three Angles of a Tragt 
might not have been equal to two right ones, if Ci 
as he might, had pleas d ſo to Order and Decree 
A moſt monſtrous Dectrin, and I think, by fr 
the moſt Abſurd in the Notion of it, and the met 
Dangerous and Pernicious in the Conſequence 
it, of any that can be pickt out of the whole Bo 
of Carteſianiſm. And ſuch as for the fatal 
of it upon Religion, Morality, and even Nan 
Science it ſelf, all thoſe that apply themſelves u 
the Study of that ( otherwiſe upon many Accounk 
very Excellent) Philoſophy, ought in the ven 
Entrance to be caution'd, and even Antidoteds 
gainſt. And by the way, I cannot but wonder ta 


other Occaſions is ſo Liberal of his Zeal againſt mai 
of the Principles of this Philoſopher, ſhould yet as 
fent and comply with him ſo far as he does in then 
ry worſt Principle that he has in his whole Syſten 

24. But as to the Principle it ſelf, as abſurd s 
it is, let it be obſerv'd however in the firſt Plat, 
that Des Cartes is not ſo abſurd here as to deny 
Disjunction, that whatever is, is either God, or it 
Effect of God. He only takes up with the falk 
Part of it, that Truth is the Effect of God. 80 ü 
if it appears, that Truth is not the Effect of Gay 
we may without any other Oppoſition from li 
conclude that it is God, and *tis in Reaſon tolt 
preſumed that he would have concluded fo hit 
ſelf, if he had but conſider'd the Matter fo wells 
to have taken that part. Neither again is he 


Effect of God, but only that Truth at large 5 
when 
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yhence the moſt that can be gather d is, that ac- 
xding to him there is no ſuch thing as Neceſſary 
ruth. As indeed there is not. But then again, 
it appears that there is Neceſſary Truth, there 
vil be no Oppoſition here, neither againſt our 
oncluding that it is not the Effect of God, and 
ſequently that it is God, as indeed whoever 
ccknowledges the other will in Virtue of the Diſ- 

action find himſelf obliged to conclude. 

25. Taking theſe Remarks with us for the ſer- 
ice they will do us in the iſſue of this Affair, let 
s beſtow a few Reflections upon this very ſingular 
rin ſhall J call it, or Amuſement concerning the 
olitivity or Arbitrary conſtitution of Truth, 
hich with ſo little Reaſon, and yet with ſo great 
luthority (things that do not always go toge- 
er) aſſaults this part of ous Theory. But if it 
teets with no worle Aſſault, it will be like for 
upht I ſee to ſtand, and tho I ſhould dread ſuch 
1 Aaverſary, yet I think there is no great danger 
om ſuch an Argument. For the Refutation of 
bich ſome of thoſe things which have been al- 
ady offer'd are here alſo very applicable, which 
cordingly before I proceed to any other Conſi- 
rations, I ſhall juſt glance over. As firſt, Truth 
a Perfection of the Divine Underſtanding, but 
jen if it be alſo the Arbitrary Production of his 
il ( beſides that his Underſtanding will be ſup- 
ded againſt all Order to derive all its Perfection 
om his Will, whereas the latter according to our 
onception is ſuppoſed rather to depend upon the 
mer) it will alſo follow that ſomething pro- 
Cd by God is a Perfection to him, that he finds 
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Happineſs in a Creature, and ſd is not ſufficient 
himſelf. Again, Truth as was odſerv'd before, i 
alſo a Meaſure to the Divine Mil, but if it beth 
Meafare of the Divine Will, how can it be the E 
fett of it, or if we ſuppoſe it to be the Effect di 
then again, is not ſomething a Meaſure to Gai 
that is produced by him, and conſequently that 
not himſelf ? Again, if Truth depends upon ih 
Will and Pleaſure of God as the Arbitrary Conſi. 
tution of it, then antecedently to this Conftitutia 
there was no Truth, and conſequently no Know. 
ledge. And ſo we muſt ſuppoſe (at leaſt i 
ſigno rationis ) as an unintelligent Being, and al 
in the Production of Truth acting as an uninteli 
gent Agent. FR 
26. But farther, if Truth be, as this Great Ma 
will have it, the Effect of the Divine Legiſlation c 
Conſtitution, then ſince the Decrees or Conſtitut 
ons of God, even according to him, are free, God 
might have choſen whether he would have made 
any ſuch Conſtitution or no, conſequently wit 
ther there ſhould have been any Truth or 10 
"Tis poſſible then that there might not have bez 
any ſuch thing as Truth, and ſince without Trut 
there can be no Knowledge, tis poſſible again, thit 
there might have been no Knowledge, and conks 
quently tis poſſible upon this Suppoſition ( a mo 
horrid Conſequence, and ſuch as I dread to dra 
but that the worſt Conſequences muſt ſometimss 
be drawn to ſhew the Abſurdity of the Principts 
from whence they flow ) that God might actual 
ly have been without any Knowledge or Under 
ſtanding. Whereas *tis moſt certain, that ah 
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Eiiſtence, but all other Perfection is eſſential 
o God, and N n 
edge among the reſt. And ſince gg 
tis ſo, we may hence draw an Ar- Eſencia ipſins Dei. 
gument back ward for the Neceſſity Suarez Metap.Tom:. 
. Truth agaioſt this ſuppoſed Ar- , n. 
bitrary Decree for the Exiſtence of WF 

it, ſince 1t nee that Knowledge ſhould be 
any more Neceſſary than Truth, the Object of it 
s And tis a moſt wonderful thing to me, that 
he that makes Exiſtence eſſential to God upon the 
Conlideration of his Infinite Perfection, ſo as upon 
that to lay the Ground of one of his Arguments for 
lis actual Being, and whoſe very Notion of God is, 
that he is a Being Abſolately Perfect, ſhould yet ſo 
far forget himſelt ( for I ſuppoſe him not to be 
aware of the Conſequence, as expreſſing upon all 
Occaſions moſt honourable Thoughts of the Su- 
preme Being) as to lay down „ which 
makes it pofſible for him to have been without one 
ofthe greateſt Perfections in the World. 

27. But what if it ſhould actually rob him of it? 
For if Truth be of God's free Conſtitution then as 
t might not have exiſted, ſa when it does, it mul} 
be confeſs?d to exiſt after the manner of a Contin- 
gent Being, as other Creatures do. But is not 
Knowledge properly ſo call'd, of Neceſſaries, of 
things that cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe than they 
ae! You'll fay perhaps, that ſo neither can theſe 
Truths, ſuppoſing God's Decree for their Exi- 
1 tence, But if this Decree be free as is ſuppoſed, 
ge. Why may it not be for a certain time, after the Ex- 
aui Pration of which theſe Truths were Calculated 
j Z 4 only 
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only for that time, may like Almanacks be gy, 
dated. Or if becauſe this Decree is free, you wi 
gratis) ſuppoſe it to be for a Perpetuity, and i 
w1ll make Truth to be a kind of a oy thre Alm. 
pack, yet (till it muſt be allow'd to be abſoluth 
and ſimply Contingent, however Hypothetical 
neceſſary, and whether things in their own abls 
lure Natures indeterminate and mutable, and o, 
ly fix d and made neceſſary by a poſitive Order 
Decree may be proper Objects of Knowledge trig. 
ly ſo call'd, may bear a reaſonable Diſpute, an 
deſerves Conſideration. In the mean while ſhoult 
it be demanded how God comes to know that ſuch 
Truths are in being, I know no other Anſwer tha 
can be given upon this Hypotheſes, but becauſe he 
has decreed their Exiſtence, and he knows that 
his Decrees are always effectual. But then I dt. 
mand, is this Truth alſo the Effect of his Wil, 
viz, that his Will is always Effectual? No, tha 
cannot be, ſince this muſt be pre-ſuppoſed to al 
ſuch Effects, as the general Reaſon why his Wil 
effects any thing, there being no other way d 
proving this Conſequence, ſuch a Truth is becaul 
God has decreed it, but by this General Principe 
that God's Will is always Effectual. And it mul 
be in Virtue of this univerſal Principle that Gol 
ſe:s that ſuch Truths do exiſt upon his decreeing 
that they ſhould; But then this Truth at let 
which is Antecedent to all the effects of God's Wil 
cannot be it ſelf the effect of it. So that even upon 
this very Notion of the Arbitrary Poſition « i 
Truth, ſuppoſe it to be as Arbitrary as you pleals 
erg will be ſtill a Propoſitzon of an on — 
22 | [5.4 + - * 4. +» Tones 
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independent Verity, and that prevents all Conſti- 
tytion about it. So Repugnant is this Hypotheſis 
ofthe Poſitivity of Truth with it ſelf. 
23. But farther to expoſe the Abſurdity of it, it 
ij to be conſider'd, that as it threatens an Eclips to 
that pure Light in which there is no Darkneſs at 
all, I mean 1ndangers the depriving God of his 
Knowledge, ſo it utterly. ruins and undermines 
urg, it being impoſſible that upon this Suppoſiti- 
on there ſhould be any ſuch thing as Science, or at 
leaſt that we ſhould have any juſt Ground to pre- 
tendtoit. For beſides, thataccording to this No- 
tion, all Metaphyſical, Mathematical, or Moral 
Truths, ſuppoſing any ſuch, (which 1 muſt tell 
you is upon this Principle a very bold and preca- 
rious Suppoſition) would have at moſt but a Hy- 
pothetical Neceſſity, ſuch as depends upon the 
Will of their great Legiſlator, which whether ſuf 
ficient to lay a Foundation for Science, may, as I 
noted before, admit of reaſonable Queſtion, I ſay, 
belides this, ſince theſe Truths might not have 
been at all, or things might have been quite other- 
wiſe than they are, if Truth be from the Arbitra- 
ry Poſition and Conſtitution of God, how can I 
know whether he has de facto (for indeed upon 
this Hyporheſis all Truth will be matter of Fact, 
and Philoſophy will be but another fort of Hi 
fory ) conſtituted any Truths or no, and ſince 
theſe Truths are ſuppoſed to have no other Being 
but what they have by Divine Conſtitution, how 
conſequently can I know whether there be indeed 
any Truths or no, (for to preſume that there are 
Truths, as Des Cartes does, and then to reſolve 
| . em 
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them into the Will of God as their Ground is 
to beg the Queſtion ) or if there be, how can! 
know which they are, or on what ſide of the 
Contradiction they lie, or how do I know by 
that they may be Calculated only for 4 certain 
Seaſon, or Term of Years, with the Period ofwhich 
they may expire, or for certain Places, as Alu 
nacks are for this or that Meridian? fis cettf 
that God may abſolutely ſpeaking change them i 
he pleaſes, as depending intirely upon his Will, aid 
how do I know that he has not already done i, 
or that he will not hereafter do it. Unleſs ya 
wi ſuppoſe that he has obliged himſelf to the 
contrary. But then this being matter of pure Wil 
and Pleaſure too, how ſhall I know that? I 
impoſſible I ſhould know any of theſe things & 
cept it be by Revelation, and even then too, | 
could not be properly ſaid to nom ſuch or ſuch 
Truths, but only to believe them, and ſo my pte. 
tended Science would really be turn'd into Faith, 

29. For after all, I could never be able to de 
monſtrate any one of theſe Truths to another, how 
firmly ſoever I might be perſuaded of them my 
ſelf, ſince all our Demonſtration proceeds upon 
ſome neceſſary Connexion of Dependence that ic 
the Nature of the thing it ſelf, which is here ſup- 
2 to be none. Tis plain then that upon tli 

potheſis the moſt expert Mathematician in the 
World will not be able ta demonſtrate one Propo- 
ſition in all Euclid. And where we can have 00 
Demonſtration, it ſurpaſſes my Underſtanding 10 
Comprehend how we can have any Science, that 
being as our Common Logick tells us, the 1 
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by Wot Demonſtration. | But then is it not à thing afto- 
6 1 ciſhingly Strange and Surptizing, that a Man ſo 
the MY nathemarically Diſpoſed, and that has made fuch 
but WM great Improvements in Geometry, ſhould advance 


: Propofition that ſo directly tends to the Ruin 
wen of his own beloved and admired Science ? But 


„een the Arts may have ſome Enemies beſides 
t the Er cut. 000 
ni 30. And yer this is not the worſt of it, ſor it 


undermines alſo the Foundations of Morality and 
Religion; as well as of Natural Science, and fo 


you WY ſhakes the whole Frame of the Intellectual World, 
the BY which is à ſad Conſideration. For if all Truth be 
Vil WY by poſitive Order and Conſtitution, then where 
Ti e the Antecedent Reaſons and Differences of 
ex Good and Evil, where is the Intrinſiclt Beauty of 
, 1 Virtue, or where is the Tatrinfick Deformity of 


Vice, and then what Excellency of Advantage has 
the Mural beyond that of the Rizad/ or Ceremoni- 
al, or any other poſitive Law of God? Indeed 
upon this Principle chere is no ſuch thing as a Mo- 
zl Law, all the Diſtinction that is in things being, 
ny WY not from the Nature of the things themſelves, but 
on from mere poſitive Order and Conſtitution, which 
ns it ſuppoſes all things to have been Indifferent 
g-. before, ſo it leaves them fo far indifferent and alike 
his WY after w ards, as that no one ſuppoſed Action has any 
be greater Moral Excellency than another. Becauſe 
0- indeed none of them have any at all, the whole 
no difference of Actions as to Good or Evil, being 
t0 purely from Will and Inſtitution, which immedi- 
at WW ately runs us into the very Dregs of Libertiniſm, 
and is a very fair ſtep towards Atheiſim it _—_ 

OM: 31. But 
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31. But beſides, as this Hypotheſis moſt lainh 
overthrows the Morality of Good and Evi ſok 
makes it very uncertain whether there be ay 
thing ſo much as Poſitzvely Good or Evil, or 
or what it is. For if Truth be a mere poſitit 
Eſtabliſhment, then as there might have been ng 
ſuch Eſtabliſhment, and conſequently no Goo 
nor Evil, fo how am I ſure that there is ay? 
You'l ſay perhaps (for I know not what elſe cn 
be pretended) from the Scripture, wherein Gal 
has made a difference between things, by Com. 
manding ſome, and by forbidding others. True, bu 
if all Truth be Poſitive, how ſhall I know, « 
how ſhall I prove the Scripture to be of Divine Au. 
thority; nay, how ſhall I be aſſured that there is 
any ſuch thing as Scripture in the World? For u 
order to this I muſt reaſon upon certain Principles 
and if thoſe very Principles are no other than po 
ſitive Truths, how ſhall I know that they ar 
put? Beſides, will it not be a Circle to prove pv 
ſitive Truths by Scripture, and then again to prove 
Scripture by poſitive Truths ? Bur indeed poſitive 
Truths cannot prove it, becauſe they want tobe 
proved themſelves, ſince if they are no other than 
Poſitive, the Queſtion will til] return, how do! 
know that they are Pat? So that this way Ian 
neither nom any thing, nor prove any thing. 

32. But admitting (what this way can never 
be proved) the Polition of certain Truths, yet i 
there are no other but what are Poſitive, it may 
perhaps ſtill be a Queſtion, haw there can be: 
Foundation for ſuch a Diſtinction as Good and Evi 
in Actions. For Poſitive Good and Evil doe 


{up 
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ſuppoſe Moral, and if there be no Moral Good or 
Evil, there ſeems to be no room for any Poſitive. 
For every Poſitive Law obliges in the Force of a 
Moral one, and the Evil of tranſgreſſing againſt 
oy Poſitive Law in any particular Inſtance, re- 
ſolves into ſome general Law of a Moral Obligati- 
on, ſuch as that God # to be obey'd in whatever he 
(ommands, or the like, or elſe every Eye will not 
be able to ſee where even the Poſtive Evil of it 
hould lie. And indeed ifnothing be Antecedent- 
h Evil in it ſelf, how any thing ſhould be made 
ſo, is not very eaſy to be conceiv d. But this Ar- 
gument I leave to farther and better Conſidera- 

100, 
33. After all, is it not a moſt horrible Conſider- 
ation, and ſuch as would almoſt turn the Courſe 
f a Man's Blood as it Circulates in his Veins, to 
think that according to this Hypotheſis the whole 
Syſtem I will not fay of Metephiſicks or Geometry, 
but even of Erhicks it ſelf, might have been in- 
tirely tranſpoſed, ſo that the very Reverſe of it 
might have been true, that even the Love of God 
might have been a Vice, and the Hatred of him a 
tue, &c? That thus it might have been in the 
reſent Suppoſition is plain. And how am I ſure 
pon the ſame Principle, but that it is fo, or at 
leaſt, but that one time or other it may be ſo? 
God has an Abſolute Dominion over all his Works, 
and therefore if the Practical Truths of Morality 
nd Religion be of his pure making, he may if he 
pleaſe unmake and aboliſh them again, as he did 
tle Ritual Lam of the Jews, And is it not to be 
fard that he will, if there be no other c—_—_ 
X* 
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male that two and three ſpauld not be five. Never- 
theleſs by tracing Des Cartes 8 little ane well perceives, 
that tis not altogether through Devotion that he main- 
tains this Theſis, but becauſe this Abſurd Propeſiion 
evidently to be concluded from ſome Points of his Do- 


Principle which he had laid down, this mould not 
huve been for his Reputation, and might have diſcuſt- 
ed People, Aud therefore he choſe rather to prevent 
1 to fetch the leap himſelf, and to. be the fixſt that 
under d that the Philoſophers (hoald be ſo bold as thus 
to limit the Omni potence of God. I ſhall not at pre- 
nt examin the Abſurdity of this Doctrin, &c. But 
keeping to the Subject I am. now upon, I ſay, that tho? 


ud that tho all the Arguments mherevith he has been 
dſaulted in the World, wers null, yet this only Para- 
wx intirely Overthrows him, and that upon the Supe 
poſition ¶ its being true, it is impoſſible for him to give 
# one Rale of Truth. For if it be true, that the 
Truth of N. eceſſary Propoſutions. depends ſo upon God, 
that he might have made that thoſe which paſs for Ne- 
eſarily true ſhould have. beep falſe, he might have 
nude that theſe two ſhould have been falſe, Thatmhich 
l clearly conceive is true. Jo be a Deceiver is am Im- 
pfettion. And if God might have made it to be thus, 
who bas told Des Cartes,that he hac not done ſo ? What 
resſos bas he to believe it rather than the contrary? 
Ha God reveal'd it to him? Upon this Principle I 
ſoall doubt of theſe two Propoſitions, not only as a Scep- 
ict, but ſeriouſly and in good earneſt, So theſe two 
Rates of Truth, ceaſe to be Rules of Truth. Let him 
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al that I have advanc d againſt this Method, were falſe, 
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nom then come to me with his pretty Propoſition, I thint 
therefore I am, without being a 8 * Lal not 4d 
mit of it, Why? Why becauſe ] do not know whethy 
God from all Eternity has wilbd that it ſboull be try 
or falſe, &c. | 

35. Whether, or how the Cartefiens have a. 
ſwer'd this I do not ſo well know, as that it ina 
to be anſwer'd to any Satisfaction. And tis like 
they have been wiſe enough with all their Zeal fot 
their Maſter, not to hazard themfelves in the De. 
fence of ſo deſperate and unmaintainable a Bread 
Becauſe I find no more concerning this Matter i 
the Second Part of the Voyage, but only this ſhott 

running Stricture, Thoſe Eſſences o 

_ = * things which God can change in ni 
Cartes. 2.98. Ling, for Inſtance, that a Tria 

25 ſhould not have three fades, that im 

and three ſhould not be five, &c. are Paradoxes whit 
only the Eſteem which People otherwiſe have for i 

Wit of M. Des Cartes hinders from being thought Ex 

travagances. And indeed as well as I love Des Cane 

_ not but ſide here with the Ariſtotelian againk 

im. 

26. But this is the Cenſure of an Adverſary. It 
us ſee how much more kindly he is uſed by lus 
Friends. For this Strange Notion of his concerning! 
the poſitive Legiſlation or Conſtitution of Truth 
does ſo rudely ſhock the natural Senſe of Mankind 
that it cannot find Admiſſion, even where there] 
of his Philoſophy for the main does, but ſtands tu 
Exploded and Condemn'd by one of his own DI 

ciples, and as I think by far the moſt conſiders 
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chem. Certainly, ſays he, if Eter. 


J 
tu. Truths and Laws did depend upon De lu Recherche 
ether ld, if they had been eftabliſh'd by the 2 b.. 


zee Will of the Creator, in a Word, 
the Reaſon which we conſult were not Neceſſary and 


a ⸗lpendent, it appears evident to me that there would 
sda 70 true Science, and that one might eaſily be mi- 
key en in affirming that the Ar ithmetick or Geometry 
11 2 Chineſe is The ours. For in fine, if it were not 


olutely Neceſſary that two times four ſhould: make 
ny L ee three Angles of A Triangle ſhould 
e equal to two right ones, what Proof coald we have 
hat theſe kind of Truths were not like thoſe which are 
gt receiv d but in ſome certain Univerſities, or that 
ef only for a certain time? Do weſee clearly that 
od cannot ceaſe to Will what he has Willd with 
Will intirely free and indifferent ? Or rather, do we 
te clearly that God could not Will certain Things for 


"OR certain Time, for à certain Place, for certain Per- 
Ex ms, or for certain kinds of Beings, ſuppoſing, as ſome 
1 pl have it, that he was abſolutely Free and Indiffe- | 


nt in that Mill? For my part, I cannot conceive any 
Neceſſity in Indifference, I cannot reconcile together 
w things ſo oppoſite to each other. 

However, continues he, I am willing to ſuppoſe 
but Men ſee clearly, that God by an abſolutely indife 
ferent Will has eftabliſh'd Eternal Truths and Laws 
ſor all Times, and for all Places, and that at preſent 
hey are Immutable by his Decree, But where do they. 
e this Decree? Has God created any Repreſentative 
Being of this Decree ? Mill they ſay that this Decree is 
4 Modification of their Souls? They ſee this Decree 
early, for it ſeems they have learnt by it, that immu- 

1 tavuli:y 
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tability is made ſure to Eternal Truths and Laws, le 
where do they ſee it? Certainly wnleſs they ſee it u 
God, they ſee it not at all, For this Decree can a, 
be in God, and they cannot ſee it but where it ; 
Philoſophers then can be certain of nothing, uni 
they conſult God, and unleſs God anſwer them, "Ti 
to no purpoſe for them to clamour upon this, Th 

muſt yield, or be ſilent. I 
But after all this Decree is an Imagigationnitl. 
out any Ground, When we think upon Order, n 
Eternal Laws and Truths, we inquire not Naturdy 
into their Cauſe, for indeed they have none. We |, 
not clearly the Neceſſity of this Decree, we do not n. 
ſently ſo much as think of it, We perceive on the en 
trary by a fimple View and with Evidence that the Ns 
ture of Numbers and of Intelligible Ideas i Inmuts 
ble, Neceſſary, Independent. We ſee clearly that iti 
abſolutely Neceſſary that two times four ſhould 
Eight, and that the Square of the Diagonal of a Squin 
ſlould be the double to that Square. If any doubt of t 
abſolute Neceſſity of theſe Truths, tis becauſe they tun 
away their Eyes from their Light, becauſe they ra 
upon 4 falſe Principle, and becauſe they ſeek elſem 
than in theſe Truths, what is their Nature, their In 
mutability, their Independence. So that the Derr 
the Immutability of theſe Truths is 4 Fill im of il 
Mind, which ſuppoſing that it ſees not in the Wiſa 
of God what it really perceives therein, aud known 
that God is the Cauſe of all Things, thinks it 
obliged to fancy a Decree to make _ an Immutabili) 
to thoſe Truths, which'it cannot but acknowledge tok 
Immutable, But the Suppoſition is falſe, &c. 
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Again continues the ſame Excellent Pen, F Or- 
ler and the Eternal Laws were not immutable by the 
Neceſſity of their Nature, the cleareſt and the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of Religion would in my Opinion be deftroy'd in 
their Principle, as well as Liberty and the moſt certain 
Sciences. For it is evident that the Chriſtian Relig i- 
on which propoſes to us Jeſus Chriſt as a Mediator and 
Reparator ſuppoſes the Corruption of Nature by Ori- 
inal Sin. But now what Proof can we have of this - 
Corruption ? The Fleſh combats ag ainſt the Mind, you 
pill ſay, it ſubdues and inſlaves it. Very true. But 
ths is no Diſorder, will a Libertine ſay, It # God's 
Pleaſare, be has fo order dit. He is Maſter of his De- 
eres, he puts what Order he pleaſes among his Crea- 
tures, How ſhall one oy to him that tis 4 Diſorder 
that the Mind ſhould be Subject to the Body, if one has 
wot a clear Idea of Order, and of its Neceſſity. And if 
one does not know that God himPelf is obliged to follom 
it by the Neceſſary Love which he bears to himſelf? 
Beſides, if this Order depends upon a free Decree of 
(od, we ſhall ſtill be obliged to have recourſe to God to 
be inform d of it. We muſt conſult God in ſpite of the 
Averſion which ſome of the Learned have to have re- 
curſe to him, We muſt ſubmit to this Truth that we 
have need of God to be inſtructed. But this Free De- 
cre which has cauſed Order, is 4 Fiction of the Mind, 
for the Reaſons I have already alleged, Rc. 

37. I thought it convenient to ſhew what Ap- 
prehenſions theſe two very conſiderable Authors 
ot each {ide have of this Carteſian Notion of the 
Po livity of Truth, and to offer them to the Con- 
eration of my Reader in Conjunction with my 
„n, chat fo by this various manner of attacking 
: A a 2 it 
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it he may the better ſee, as in a. different Light 
what an Abſurd Principle it is, and what monftrgy 
Conſequences it has for its Retinue. But aſter al 
utterly to ſilence and overthrow it beyond all poſ. 
ſibility of Defence, let it be recollected that we 
have proved the Neceſſary and Immutable Natur 
of Truth in a more direct way of reaſoning than hy 
arguing from the bad Conſequences of the contre. 
ry Suppoſition. For we have ſhewa that Eternal 
Truths do neceſſarily reſult from the Divine Idea 
as alſo that they are in all Reality the ſame with 
thoſe Ideas, and conſequently they mult be as Ne. 
ceſſary, as Immutable, and as Independent as thoſe 
Ideas are. Whoſe Independence we have alſo d. 
ſtinctly ſhewn, beſides that which may immedi. 
ately be infer*d from, or rather is virtually included 
in their real Identity and Conſubſtantiality with 
the Divine Nature, which alſo has been diſtincty 
ſhewn. So that the Abſolute Neceſſity and Inde- 
pendency of Eternal Truths is every way ſecured 
and the Carteſian Decree for their Exiſtence on all 
ſides moſt effectually ſhut out. 

38. But what have theſe Eternal Truths then 
no manner of Dependence upon the Mind of God? 
Yes without doubt they have, and for the more 
exact Comprehending of this whole Matter, ti 
neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh how. Which ac. 
cording to the Principles already laid down, 1s not 
very difficult to do. For the Mind of God may 
be conſider'd under a double Formality, either as 
it is an intelligible Nature or Eſſence, variouſly ex 
' hibitive of things, and having the Ideas of them, 
according as it is differently Imitable or Particips 


FL 
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ble by them, or as an Intellectual or Intelligent 
principle, or rather pure Act of Intelligence or Un- 
derſtanding, The former perhaps a Platoniſt would 
call ( tho? I know no ſuch formal Diſtinction in 
Plato) vc ven de, in alluſion to Philos Kogpues m_ 
and the latter he might as aptly diſtinguiſh by the 
Term of vis Es- or von7ex35, Whereof the Counter- 
part in Engliſh may conveniently be expreſs d by 
Mind Intelligible and Mind Intelligent, or Mind 
Exhibitive, and Mind Conceptive. Now to ap- 
ply this very uſeful, and therefore carefully to be 
regarded Diſtinction, eternal Truths do indeed 
depend upon the Mind of God as Intelligible or 
Exhibitive, becauſe we conceive them as neceſſa- 
fly reſulting from the Divine Ideality. And fo 
allo does the Simple Truth of Contingent Beings, 
which are ſo far * true as they are , i, 1 mean 
conformable to their Ideas dr Intel- Specifically as. 
lgible Meaſures. In which Senſe 5, i Jp * 
ve are to underſtand that School which 5: rhe Paß 
Maxim ( it being in no other Senſe /w of Ens . 
Intelligible) that the Truth of things e * 
$their Conformity with the Divine 


that which belongs 
Intelle&t meaning the Intellect of Le no, 77 
Cod as Intelligible or Exhibitive. But 
Eternal Truths do not depend upon 
the Mad of God as Intelligent or 
Conceptive, For that does not make 
its Object, but ſuppoſes it, nor are 
things true becauſe God conceives 
them ſo, but on the contrary he 
conceives them ſo becauſe they are 
antecedently ſo in their own Na- 
| Aa. 3 _ tures, 


former conſiſting in 
its AbGlute Iutti- 
ligibility, as was 
noted before, the 
latter in iis Idea 
Conformity. Which 
Diflinton th; not 
taten notice of 4. 
remember in cur 
common Meta- 
ſiebs, it yet for the 
Prevent wn ut Co 
fuſion in thn N 

Fer ver care? dy 


iq be h.edia, 
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tures. And *tis this Argument or Conformity be. M4 
tween the Natures of things and his manner il; 
conceiving them, that makes his Conception tru, 
as indeed all Truth of the Subject depends upon 
zhat of the Object. So that the Mind of God x 
Conceptive may be ſaid rather to depend upon B. 
ternal Truths, than Eternal Truths to have ag 
dependence upon that. Nor do they depend vpon 
the Mind of God as Decretory or Volent as Der 
Cartes will have it, but only upon the Mind of 
God as Intelligible or Exhibitive, or in other Words 
not upon the Will or Conception of God, but on 
upon his Ideality. For their Dependence muſt be 
no other than what is conſiſtent with their Abſo- 
lute Neceſſity and Immutability, 
29. And probably twas the want of the Conf: 
deration of this or ſome ſuch Diſtinction that might 
occaſion Des Cartes, with all the Keenneſs of hy 
Wit, to blunder ſo horribly in the ſtating the De. 
pendence of Eternal Truths. He ſa it was ne 
ceſſary in the General, that theſe Truths ſhoula 
ſome way or other depend upon the Mind of God 
( for otherwiſe where will you lay the Ground d 
them?) But then, it may be, not conſidering tu 
Mind purely as an Intelligible Eſſence having init 
the Ideas of things according to the Degrees and 
Ways of its Immutability, but only under the doubt 
Formality of Conceptive and Volent, and not 
being able to digeſt a Notion ſo utterly abſurd and 
unintelligible as that Truth ſhould depend upon 
any Mind, tho even the Divine as Conceptive, that 
is, that it ſhould depend upon that which pre 
ſuppoſes it, he choſe perhaps rather to make f 


depend 
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gepend upon the Mind of God as Voltut, and fo 


r of etolv'd all Truths into the Poſitive Will and Con- 
rue ſttution of God, confidering them as fo many 
pon Laws or Ordinances arbitrarily enacted and efta- 
dx blind by him as the Supreme Legiſlator. Which 


tho not altogether ſo abſurd as the other (by rea- 
{on of that peculiar Influence and Efficacy that is 
in Will or Power, which is not in Conception or 


a t 111 
b Underſtanding as fuch) yet from the Conſideration 
| of MY of the many intolerable Conſequences that attend 
ds, WF it, may, I think appear, abſurd enough to deſerve 
nly Wi the foregoing Reflections, if not a heavier Cenſure. 
be 40. And I believe it does ſo to moſt Men, it ts 
{ againſt the Voice of that Common Reaſon that 


ſpeaks in them; and thoſe Genuin Thoughts which 
naturally ariſes in their Minds upon the very firſt 
View of ſome Metaphyſical and Mathematical 
Truths, in which we {ee nothing Poſitive or Ar- 
bitrary, nothing but what is ahſolutely Neceſſary 
and Immutable. So that it can be nothing but the 
perſuance of a Syſtem, the ſerving an Hypotheſis, 
or the reverence of ſome great Authority, or the 
Prepoſſeſſions of Education, or ſome Libertine De- 
gn, or ſome ſuch Prejudice or other that ſhall 
incline Men to believe them to be the Creatures 
of Wilt and Power, and to owe their ( Original 
| muſt not ſay, becauſe the Decree that makes 
them is ſuppoſed to be Eternal, but) Exiſtence to 
any Inſtitution or Eſtabliſhment whatſoever, It 
Sit ſeems, a Doctrin that will not down even with 
all the Carteſians, as great a Reverence as they 
Otherwiſe juſtly have for their Maſter. And as for 
others I do not know any that hold it, unleſs it be 

4a 4 the 
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the Metaphyſical Author before mention'd, 20 
ſome certain Divines who talk as if God did og 
Will things, becauſe they are Good or Juſt i 
themſelves, but that things are therefore Good a 
Juſt, becauſe God Wills them. Which indeed! 
not Formally, yet in the very very next Conk, 
quence will refolve at leaſt all Moral Truths ino 
the Will and Conſtitution of God. Which alh 
ſeems to be aim'd at by thoſe Libertines who ſhal 
make all things Indifferent in their own Nature 
and to receive their firſt Difference by Lans aut 
Conſtitutions, whereas on the contrary God heren 
follows the Order of Nature, and Accommodats 
his Laws to the Antecedent Reaſons and Diſtinct. 
ons of things, commanding us thoſe things that ar 
in their own Nature Good, and forbidding usthok 
things that are in their own Nature Evil, accord- 
ing to that of the Pſalmiſt, Thy Righteouſneſs in u 
everlaſiing Righteouſneſs,and thy Lam is the I ruti, Pf 
119. ver. 142. And to talk otherwiſe is to talk as 
Men wiere delirous, or in their Sleep, or as if they took 
a Pride in confronting Reaſon and Senſe, and affect 
ed to amuſe the World with Paradoxes and Singy 
larities. But tho? there have been here and there 
tome Men of this humour, and perhaps will never 
be wanting as long as Men have Paſſions as wells 
Unaer ſtandings, yet ſtyl Man is a Reaſonable Cres 
ture, and as long as he is fo, there is no great Res. 
ſon to fear that ſo Anti. lag ical a Principle, as that af 
the Poſitivity of Truth, will ever come to be the 
Doctrin of any intire School or Uniyerſity, much 
leis to be a common and prevailing Opinion in the 


World. And after all there is great Reaſon to 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, whatever may be pretended in the Courſe 
of a Syſtem, whether any Man yet did ever ſeri- 
ouſly and fully believe it, af leaſt when he was in 
the actual Conſideration of certain particular 
Truths. Nor can it eaſily fink into my Imagina- 
tion, that ſo great a Mathematician as the Author 
of this Amuſing Principle, after he had by the 
exacteſt Rules and Methods of Art, and with the 
cleareſt Evidence, demonſtrated ſeveral Geome- 
tical Truths, that is, ſhewn them to be zeceſſari- 
ſo, and that they could not poſſibly be other wiſe, 
mould yet at the ſame time ſeriouſly think them 
tobe ofa Nature wholely Poſitive, and to have no 
firmer a Foundation than the mere Arbitrary Will 
and Pleaſure of God, in a Word, to be as much a 
Creature as himſelf. But however that be, this in 
the mean while is more certain, that as the Noti- 
8 on bids Defiance to all Religion and Science, ſo it 
al is generally diſapproved and rejected by thoſe who 
si are Friends to either. And to this purpoſe we 
ot BY have it lately remark'd by a great and learned Au- 
<l-W thor, that ho? we can very eaſily ap- 
elend that an Infinite Power can both — of the 
cre create aud Annihilate Beings at Plea- — SO 
er ure, jet we cannot apprehend that God 
aces change the Eſſences of things, &c. To which I 
add, nor that he can change them. 

41. But now what is there that God cannot 
change but Himſelf, or what is there abſolutely 
Neceſſary and Immutable beſides him ? It is time 
then now to recollect our Disjunction, which even 
Des Cartes himſelf, as was before Remark'd, was 


not ſo Abſurd as to deny, tho' 'twas his W 
nels 
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neſs to take up with the wrong ſide of it. Thi 
Divines and Philoſophers generally decline. Ang 
in ſo doing they do well. But then let them hay: 
a care of falling into a worſe Abſurdity. As 
are againſt the Poſitive, Arbitrary, and Alert 
Nature of Truth, ſo let them have a care hoy 
they make any thing Neceſſary and Immutabl 
that is not God. Let them be fo far Conſiſten 
with themſelves as to keep within the Compaſs 
the Disjunction, and as they juſtly decline that pan 
of it which makes Truth the effect of God's fre: 
and arbitrarious Conſtitution, ſo let them be ſo 
ingenuous as to confeſs the other, which make it 
to be really Coeſſential with his Nature, and no 
be ſo peculiarly Abſurd and beyond all Meaſure 
Extravagant, as to ſet up ſomething as the Objef 
of Contemplation and Science, which 1s neither 
God nor the Effect of God. P 

42. And indeed there is no other way of acid. 
ing the Carteſian Abſurdity. For if Truth be not 
God, then of Neceſſity it muſt be the Effect d 
God, and fo of an Arbitrary and Mutable Nature 
But this by the generality of Writers is thouglt 
an abſurd Notion, and againſt common Senſe. And 
accordingly they will not allow of it. Very Good, 
But then unleſs they proceed, and acknowledge 
Truth to have a real Identity with the Divine E 
ſence they cannot help relapſing into the ſame or 
worſe Abſurdities. For, whoever ſays, that Truti 
is not God, mult beobliged to ſay, that it is Ard 
trary and Contingent, unleſs he will run into the 
Extravagance of allowing ſomething abſolutely 


Neceſſary and Immutable that is not God. ” 
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This WY; being moſt evident that there is nothing Neceſ- 
\nd gary or Immutable that is not God, if Truth be 
aue not God, then 'tis plain that it cannot be Neceſſa- 
1 ry (which preſently runs us into the Carteſian Ab- 

e burdity of the Arbitrary Poſition of Truth) or if 
oi be Neceſſary, then tis as plain on the other (ide, 
bl that it muſt be Identified with the Divine Ef- 


ſence. AN 
43. Theſhort is, Truth muſt be either God, or 


the Effect of God, there being nothing Conceiva- 
ble out of the Sphere of this Disjunction. If it be 
not God, then it mult be the Effect of God, and 
then Des Cartes's Account of it is right when he 
reſolves it into the Pofitive Order of the Divine 
Will. But if it be not the Effect of God (as the 
et WI Abſurdities conſequent from that Principle de- 
her WY monſtrate, and as I preſume will be generally 
 Weranted) then I think the Conſequence will ne- 
id Wl ceſſarily be, that it muſt be Identified with the Di- 
not vine Nature. One or the other of theſe it muſt 
of WM certainly. be. For is there any Medium? That 
re, WY would be the molt wild Suppoſition of all. He 
it BY that ſhall ſay that Truth is the Effect of God, how- 
od i ever miſtaken in his Propoſition, is yet however 
. conſiſtent with himſelf in what he aſſerts. But to 
gay that 'tis not the Effect of God, and yet that it 
:- WF 5 not God neither, is all over Inconſiſtent and Un- 
r maintainable, ſince by Virtue of the Disjunction 
th (which no conſidering Man can Queſtion ) the 
Denial of the former part ought to infer the Po- 
ic WF ſition of the latter. The Competition then will 
ly Wholly lie between the Carteſian Account of Truth 


* that makes it the Poſitive EffeQ of God's wa 
all 
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and that which Identifies it with his Nature. P 
as for any middle Hypotheſis, it paſſes all Com. 
prehenſion to conceive any ſuch thing. And there. 
fore ſince we have {hewn the Carteſian Account 
that makes Truth the Effect of God's Will tohe 
falſe, it follows that that which Identifies it with 
his Natare is indeed the only true Account of it 
Which whoever denies cannot with any Con. 
ſtency oppoſe the Carteſian. Upon which I can. 
not but mightily wonder that the Carteſian Account 
of Truth ſhould be ſo much oppoſed and fo gene. Wt 
rally diſliked as it is, and yet that the other ſhoull Wh 
beno more Eſpouſed and Incouraged. b 
44. And yet neither Incouragement does it Wn 
want, if the Authority of St. Aaſtin and ſome of 
the beſt Scholaſtick and Metaphiſical Writers can 
give any. As for St. Auftin, to reckon the Hypo- 
theſis of the Identity of Truth with the Divine 
Eſſence among his Opinions, would be but a very 
ſparing and reſerved Allegation of a great Autho- 
rity. For certainly never was any Man more in. 
tirely poſſeſs d, more thoroughly imbued with 
any Notion, than that both devout and ( for his 
time) Metaphyſical Father was with this. It en- 
ters into the Syſtem of his Thoughts, and ſeems 
rivettedand ingrain'd as it were into his very Sul. 
It is the Pulſe that beats almoſt in every Vein of 
his Writings, in ſo much that he can hardly men- 
tion the Name of Tr«th without calting a Gh 
round about it, and joyning with it ſome Divine 
Character or other (generally that of Incommu- 
table) that either proclaims, or at leaſt inſinuates 
it to be God. Tis true indeed he may not = 
mal 
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nally and directly ſet himſelf to the Proof of this 
Notion in a rational Method, as we have now done, 
(the Genius of that Age being not much for 
Theory, but contenting it ſelf oftentimes to deli- 
ver great Concluſions without their Principles) 
hut he was full of it, and always overflowing with 
t, and thought he could never Inculcate it enough. 
Thoſe that are acquainted with St. Auſtin muſt be 
wanting in their Memory or Obſervance, if they 
know not this to be true. But however for the 
ake of thoſe who are not, I ſhall give a Taſte of 
his Sentiment in a few Inſtances. | 
Er dicebant veritas & veritas, & e 2 
multi eam dicebant mihi, & nuſquam ; 
rat in es, ſed falſa loquebantur, non de te tantum 
ui deri veritas es, &c. O veritas, veritas quam 
mtimi etiam tunc medulle animi mei ſuſpirabant 
fili, cum te illi ſonarent mihi frequenter & Mul- 
tnliciter voce ſola & libris multis & ingentibus. 
Et illa erant Fercula in quibus mihi eſurienti te, 
mferebantur pro te Sol & Luna, &c. At ego te 
ſam, te veritas, in qua non eſt Commutatio nec 
nomenti Obumbratio, eſuriebam & ſitiebam, &c. 

Again, ſays he, Et Lex tua 
writas, & veritas Tw. 

Again, Errores &. falſe Opini- 
ones vitam contaminant ſt rationa- 
lis mens ipſa vitioſa f Qual is 


Confeſ. Lib. 4. Cap. 10 


Confeſ. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 18. 


in me tunc erat neſciente alio lumine illam illuſtran- 
dam eſſe ut ſet particeps veritatis, quia non eſt ip- 
/a Natura veritatis. Quoniam tu illuminabis lu- 
cernam mean Domine Deus mens Nc. Es enim tu lu- 
men derum, &c. 


Again, 
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Again, Et multa vera de (1 
tura dicunt, & veritatem Creatin 
Artificem non pie quærunt, &c. 
dacia in te conferentes qui veritas es, &c. 

a Again, O æterna veritas, & vr 
— 75 3 Lib. 7. ra Charitas, & Chara #ternitas. T, 
es Dens mens, tibi ſuſpiro die « 

m nocte. Et cum te primum cognovi, tu aſſump 

me. Ut viderem eſſe quod viderem, & nondum wil 
eſſe qui viderem. Et reverberaſti infirmit aten of. 
pectus mei, radians in me vehementer, &. conin. 
aui amore & horrore, & inveni longe me efſe a te 
in regione diſſumilitudinis, tanquam audirem vo- 
cem tuam de excelſo, cibus ſum grandinm, creſt 

& manducabis me, &c. Et dixi nunquid mhil 

eſt veritac, quoniam neg; per finita, neg; per in. 

nita locorum ſpacia diffuſa eſt? Et clamaſti de In-. 
ginquo, imo vero ego ſum qui ſum. 
| A, Quærens unde approburen 

pulchritudinem corporum ſive cele- 
ſtium ſive terreſtrium, &. quid mis 

preſto eſſet integre de mutabilibus judicanti & di. 
centi, hoc ita eſſe debet, illud non ita. Hoc erg) 

querens unde judicarem cum ita judicarem, inv- 

neram incommutabilem & veram veritatis eterni 

tatem ſupra mentem meam commutabilem, &c. 

Again, Colloque bamur ergo ſoli udl- 
de dulciter, &c. Et quærebamus in. 
ter nos apud pr ſentem veritaten, 
quod K ef. qualis futura eſſet vita eterna ſand 
rum, &c. Et adbuc aſcendebamus interius cogitan- 
do G. loguendo te, G. mirando opera tua, G we- 
nimus in mentes noſtras, & tranſcendimus eas, ut 
attingeremus regionem ubertatis indeficientts, by 
| paſeis 
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. Confeſ. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 3 


— — 


Confeſ. Lib. 7. 
Cap. 17. 


1 a. Sc... a. = 


Conſeſ. Lib. 
Cap. 10. 
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ſeis Iſrael in æternum veritatis pabulo, &. nhi 
vita ſapientia eſt, per quam fiunt onmia iſta & que 
fernt, G. que futura ſunt, &C. 
Again, Beata vita eft Gand ium 
te veritate. Hoc eſt enim gauclium 
le te qui veritas es, Deus illumina- 
tio mea, GC. | | 

Again, Ex quo dlidici te, non ſum 
ſhlitus tui, ubi enim invent verita- <p 
tem, ibi indeni Deum meum ipſam veritatem, &cc. 
Again, Ubiqz veritas ( ſpeaking | 
of God ) prefedes onmmibus conſu- 
lentibus te, ſimulq; reſpondes omnibus etiam diver- 
, confulentibus. Liquide tu reſpondes, ſed non 
„ide omnes audliunt. 
„Again, 1% es veritas ſuper omnia 
„ eſidens, at ego per ævaritiam mean 

wn amittere te volui, ſed. volui tecum poſſadere 
„n lendacium, &c. 
e Again, tes vtig; mibi, intus | 
i" domicilio cogitationis. Nec He- 8 —_— 
4. %%, nec Græca, ner Latina, nec 
„ barbara veritas fine ofis & linguæ Organis, ſine 
r- epi H llabarum diceret, vernm dicit, &c. Te 
n- eitat rogo, te Deus meus, rogo parce peccatis 
mers, &c. 

d. Again, O Veritas lumen Cordis | 
1. , non tenebre mee loquantur — * 
„„ bi. Defluxi ad iſta & obſcura- 
0 Ins ſum, ſed hinc, etiam hinc adamavi te. Errqa- 
„ii © recordatus ſum tui. Audio: vocem tuam 
e- boſt ve ut redire, & ix audivi propter Tummltus 


ut x Peccatoriim, Et nunc ecce redeo & ſtuans & anhe- 
hi lans 


Confeſ. Lib. 10. 
Cap. 23. 


Cap. 26. 


Cap. 41. 
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lans ad fontem tuum. Nemo me probibeat, hin- 
bibam, & tunc vivam. © 
Again, Attende judex optime Dew 
Cap. 25. ipſa veritas, attende quid * Contr 
diFori huic, attende, coram te enim di. 
co, &c. Si ambo videmus verum eſſe quod diti 
&. ambo videmus verum eſſe quod dico, ubi quel 
id videmus ? Nec ego utiq;, in te, nec tu in m; 
fed ambo in ipſa que ſupra mentes noſtras eſt incon: 
mutabili veritate. Af 
Again, In hac diverſitate ſententic 
Cap. 30. rum verarum Concordiam pariat i 
veritas, & Deus noſter miſeriatur n. 


3 Again, O Domine, nonne iſ 
el. "8 | Jo — — 
— 4 Scriptura tua vera eſt, quoniam ty 


verax, & veritas edidiſti eam? 
Again, Nec enim altus Apollo o, 
qui in ſpeluncis, in mont ibus, in nem- 
ribus nidore Thuris pecudumq;ʒ Cali 
mitate concitatus implet inſanos, ſed al ius profecko ef, 
alius ille altus veridicus, atq; ipſa ( quid enim ve. 
bis ambiam ) veritas; cujus vates ſunt quicunt; 
Poſſunt eſſe ſapientes. 
#4 Again, Quid alind eſt Dei Facies, 
Cap. 8. quam ipſa cui ſuſpiranms, &. cui un 
amatæ mundos pulchroſqy reddimi, 


Lib. de Ocdine. 
Cap. 4. 


veritas 2 | 
Solilog Lib ; Again, Teinvoco Deus veritas, in 
Cup. I & 4 quo, G. per quem vera ſunt 
— vero omnia, & c. Deus intel. 
lioibilis Inx, 11 quo, * 4 quo, G. per quem intel 
ligibiliter Incent, que intelligibiliter Iucent ouni« 


Again, 
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Again, Si dicam vitam eſſe quan- ; 
* Gs, candemq; e * Magiſtro. cap. 
quo nos Deo auce, id eſt ipſa vert- 
fate, &c. r 
Again, Tanc eff ànimus apientiſ- 
ſmus, cum veritatem yue ſemper eo- 
lm modo et intuetur, eiq; immobilis 
inheret Divino amore conjunctus. Et illa omnium 
ue quoquo modo ſunt ſumme maximeq; eſt. 

Again, Si nulla eſſentia in quantum 
1 entia eſt, aliquid habet contrarium, Cap. 12. 
%%% minus habet tontrarium prima 
il eſſentia que dicitur veritas. | 

Again, Vec invenitur aliquid quod 
inter ſummam vitam, que ſapientia& Cap. 15. 
u ©11174s elt incommutabilis, & id q add, 
utmum vivificatur, id eff cor pus, niſi vivificans 
ima, 

Again, Non ſtadio inanis Glorie, 


| 
Ane 


De immortal A- 
nimæ. cap. It. 


,n, amore wevitatic accenfs, Kc. m., Oele 
f, Fiert aon poteſt, quadam Divina Pro- | 
A videntia ut religioſis animis ſeipſos & Deum ſuum, id 


ft veritatem, pie, caſte, ac dillgenter quærentibus, in- 
deniendi Facultas deſit. 

Again, Pergit in Deum, id eſt in 

ſam Contemplationem veritatis, & il. Cap. 33. 

lad propter quod tantum laboratum eſt, * 
Aliſimum & ſetretiſſimum præmium. Sed hes actio, 
il eſt appetitio intelligendi ea quæ vere ſummeq; ſunt, 
ſums aſ pectus elt animæ, quo perfictionem, meliorem, 


| . 

1 oo emq, non habet. | 

. Again, Divine ac ſingulariter in Cap. 24. 

; Eccleſia Catholics traditur, nullam Cap. 34 

l B b Creatas 
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Creaturam colendam eſſe anime, ſed ipſum tautunmy. 
do rerum que ſunt omnium Creatorem, id ett incqm. 
mutabilem veritatem, &. OY 
| Again, S kin the Sort ute 
Cap. 36. lis poſt hoc 1 a 6 
pena mortis neceſſario manere dtbeu, 
manente peccato, & virtuts pietatig; ſit Deus ie, 11 
elt veritas ipſa, Præmium. 
 .... Again, Nam aliam putas eff: | 
De Lib. Arbitrio. „% ; ö . 
Lib. 2. Cap. g. Pientiam niſt veritatem, in qua cem. 
tar & tenetur ſummum bonum, Ye. 
Nemo enim beatus eſt, niſi ſummo bono, quod inu 


wveritate quam ſapientiam voc amus, cernitur & ten: 
Zur. 


Again, Ta autem conceſſeras, ſi qui 
Cap. 15. ſupra mentes noſtras eſſe monſtrarem, Dt 
um te eſſe confeſſurum, (i adhuc nihil tþ 
ſet ſuperius. Quam tuam conceſſionem accipiens dix. 
ram ſatis eſſe, ut hoc demonſtrarem, Si enim aliquil 
ent excellentius, ille potius Deus et. Si autem non th, 
am ipſa veritas Deus eſt. ny 
Again, Si queritar quis inftituent 
corpus, ille quæratur, qui eſt ommun 
ſpecioſiſſimus, Omnis enim ſpecies ab il 
o eit. Quis eſt autem hic, niſi unus Deus, una vi. 
ritas, QC. 


De vera Religi- 
one. Cap. 11. 


Again, moſt exprefly, Hee auten 
Lex omnium artium cum ſit omnim 
incommut abilis, mens vero Humana cui talem Lxen 
videre conceſſum et, mutabilitatem pati poſſit error, 
ſatis apparet ſupra mentem noſtram eſſe legem, qU« 
veritas dicitur, Nec jam illud ambigendum eſt, in 
commutabilem naturam, que ſupra rationalem anmn 


fit Deum eſſe, Again 


Cap. 30. and 3r. 
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Again, In moſt plain and direct | 
Terms, Particeps veritatis poteſt eſſe De Schalt contra 
anima humana, autem veritas De- GE * 
u eſt incommutabilis ſupra illam. | 
Again, Veritas lumenq; anime ra- 
tionalis non niſi Deus eff, 
Again, Fieri homines cives alter i- 
n civitatis, cujus Rex veritas, cuj us 
lex Charitas, cujus modus æternitas. 
Again, A quocungq; verum dicitur, 
ilo donante dicitur, qui eſt iſa veri- 
tu. * 
Again, Qui didicerit Deum non div 3.5 
ſtendi aut diſfundi per locos neq; finitos — n 
neq; infinitos queſt in aliqua parte Major 
eq; in aliqua Minor, ſed totum ubig; eſſe præſentem, ſicut 
veritatem, cujus nemo ſobrie dicit partem eſſe in iſto 
loco, & partem in illo, quoniam veritas utiq; Deus eſt. 
Theſe few Places out of the Abundance which 
| preſume I might produce (for I go no farther 
than the Marks of my Pencil lead me) I here lay 
together, and without any Diſeanting or Para- 
phraſing upon them, offer them to the View and 
Conſideration of my Reader, who I doubt not wilt 
be ſufficiently convinced by them how intimate and 
familiar this Notion of the Divinity of Truth was 
with this Great Father, how it went as a common 
Ingredient into the Syſtem of his Thoughts, and 
with what a brightneſs of Evidence it ſtruck, and 
with what a ſtrong hold it poſſe(sd his Mind. So 
that while others deify'd Truth only by their 
Love, he openly confeſs'd its Divinity, and paid it 
tie Homage of his Underſtanding. . 
B b 2 45.1 


Epiſt. 30 2 Volus. 


Epiſt. 5. ad Mar- 
cel. 


Epiſt. 28. ad Hie- 


ton. 
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45. I might now farther ſhew' this to be the 
Doctrin of the Schools, and of ſome Eminent Wr.. 
ters in the Rational and Contemplative way, but 
that I have dwelt ſo long upon the Authority of 
St. Auſtin, that I am afraid the inſiſting upon any 
more would too much oppreſs the Patience ofwy 
Reader, which I fear I ſufficiently imploy with 
my own Thoughts, ſo that I need not farther tire 
it with the recital of other Mens. I ſhall therefore 
now preſume upon his good leave to conclude the 
Divine Nature of Truth, with this ſhort conſe 
quential Remark upon it, ( referring the farther 
Proſecution of it to the ſecond part of this Theory) 
that God is the immediate Object of our Science 
and Contemplation, ſince Truth moſt confeſſed. 
iy is ſo, that Divinity is a larger Study than is or- 
dinarily preſumed, and that thoſe that have God 
leaſt in their Thoughts, do yet really think upon 
him oftner than perhaps they are aware of, as ſee- 
ing all things in his Divine Ideas, even that 

Hool of Light St. Auſtin ſpeaks 0), 
Ge Trin. Lid. 14 and wherein he makes wicked Men 
to behold the Immutable Rules of 

Morality. 


46. But to go on. By the ſame Principles a 
we have prov*d the general Divinity of Truth, we 
are alſo farther led to conclude, that it belongs to 


the Diſtinction, and conſtitutes the Character of 


the Second Perfon in the Bleſſed Trinity. For if 
as we have ſhewn, Truth be really Identical with 
the Divine Ideas, then as it follows, that in reality 
it is of a Nature Coeſſential with the Divine, be- 


cauſe of the real Identity of thoſe Ideas with the 
| Divine 
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Divine Nature, fo alſo does it no leſs coherently 
follow, that it is the ſame in effect with the Son of 
God, the Eternal and Subſtantial Word of the Fa- 
ther, and that becauſe of the proportional Identi- 
ty of the Divine Ideas with the Eternal Word, as 
was obſerv'd before. And here I meet with the 
fame good Father again conſenting with me, and 
Authorizing me in this Concluſion, as well as in 
the other. For which purpoſe I could eaſily ga- 
ther together a Cloud of Teſtimonies, fo plentifully 
are his Writings fraught with them, but in Conſt; 
deration of the Trouble I have already given my 
Reader in this kind, I ſhall burthen his Patience 
only with this ſingle, but very. expreſs Paſſage; 
Veritas immortalis eſt, veritas incom- * 

mutabilis eſt, veritas illud verlum ef In Pal. 123, 
te quo dicitur, in Principio erat ver- 

bum, & verbum erat apud Deum, & Deus erat ver- 
lum. Tho? indeed there is no need of any Autho- 
ity from St. Auſtin, or any body elſe for the Con- 
frmation of this, ſince the Divine Perſon we ſpeak 
of, hiniſelf tells us in expreſs Words, that he is the 
Way, the Truth andthe Life. The Way thatmakes 
us Good, the Truth that makes us Wiſe, and the 
Life that makes us Happy. 

47. There are yet two Things more to be no- 
ted in this our more explicit Account of the Na- 
ture of neceſſary and eternal Truths, for the bet- 
ter Illuſtration and more full Comprehenſion of it, 
The firſt of which is, that theſe are the Truths 
that are the true and proper Objects of all our 
Contemplation and Science, the Certainty and Im- 
mutability of which require the like Neceſſity and 

Bb 3 im- 
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immutable ſteaddineſs in its Object. For to 105 
is to perceive a thing to be neceſſarily as well x 
determinately fo, and that it cannot poſſibly be 
otherwiſe, as to demonſtrate a 1 ſhew and 
make out this Neceſſity. And therefore the Ob. 
ject of my Science muſt be Neceſſary and Un. 
changeable, ſince otherwiſe that Knowledge where. 
by Iknow it to be ſo might be falſe, and ſo I could 
neither be certain of what I know my elf, nor 
give any Demonſtration of it to another, And 
herein I think the Maſters of Reaſon and Science 
are generally agreed, it being a common Maxim 
among them, that Scientia eſt de neceſſariis & eodem 
modo ſe habentibus, Nor is it at all ſtrange to find 
them agreeing ſo much, where they can diſpute 
ſo little. I only wonder that for the ſame Reaſon 
they are not as much agreed concerning the 
next thing to be obſerv'd, it being, beſides what 
other Grounds it has in the Principles of Reaſon, 
a very certain and immediate Conſequence of the 
former. 

48. And that is, that as theſe Neceſſary and E- 
ternal Truths are the Truths that are the proper 
Objects of our Contemplation and Science, ſo like 
wiſe theſe are the Truths that are moſt perfetive 
of our Underſtandings, or that they are thelc 
Truths in the Knowledge of which the Perfection 
of our Underſtandings does chiefly conſiſt. The 
Ground of this is laid already, and ſo much at lealt 
may be built upon it. For it theſe neceſſary Truths 
are confeſſedly the Objects of Science, then they 
mult add as much to the Objeitive, as Science does 


to the Formal Perſection of the dane 
at 
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That is, they muſt perſect the Underſtanding in 
the fame Proportion by way of Object, as Sead 
does by way of Form or Habit. And conſequently 
ince Science is the moſt | Intellectual Habit, 
it muſt needs follow, that theſe Truths about 
which it is imploy'd, and which give the Under- 
tandiog this mo ; yore: Form, muſt be the Ob- 
jets that are moſt perfective of it. And if this 
raiſes the Excellency and Reputation of the Ratro- 
aul Studies beyond fore other Things which the 
Humour of certain Men ( whoſe Abilities lie ra- 
ther in Force of Imagination and Strength of Me- 
mory than in any clear Intellectual ſight of Truth) 
las been pleas'd without any Principle or Founda- 
tion in Reaſon to Vote, and fet up for Learning 
and Knowledge, I gannot help it. The Conſe- 
quertce is very clear, and I wonder more Men do 
not ſee it, as well as St. Auſtin, who ſeems to have 
had a good View of it, when he 
lay, Tunc eff animus ſapientiſſimus i ent 5 17 4 
cum veritatem que ſemper eodem modo 8 
, intuetur, eiq; immobilis inhæret Divino amore 
enjunctus. As alſo again, when = 
te ſays, Hec actio, id e# Appetitio — * 
intelligendi ea que vere ſummeq; ſunt, | ; 
Jummus aſpectus eſt Anime, quo perfrctiorem, melio- 
rem, rectioremq; non habet. And indeed wherein 
ſhould the Intellectual Perfection or Accompliſh- 
ment of a Rational Creature lie, but in thoſe 
things which perfect his Reaſon the nobleſt Facul- 
ty of his Mind, and improve his Science the molt 
perfect Form of that moſt noble Faculty. Men 
may ſet an Arbitrary Value upon Things, and by 
Bd 4 the 
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the Preſcriptions of Cuſtom, or Stamp of Author, 
ty make ſome kinds of Knowledge precious, as they 
do fome ſort of Stones, but we alÞs done that 
theſe Meaſures can do, what are Languages, H. 
ſtories, or any other Matters of Fact, to clearnek 
of Thought, exactneſs of Judgment, and a diſtind 
and inlarg'd View of thoſe ſtanding and ſettled 
Relations, Dependencies and Coherencies, which 


Things Eternally and Immutably have with an 


another in the vaſt and immenſe Syſtem of the li. 
S World. Theſe are the Truths which 
God himſelf eternally Contemplates, and for th; 
Contemplation of which our Reaſons and Under. 
ſtandings were given us, and which are moſt 
worthy of our ſtudy, and which give the greatel 
Perfection to our Underſtandings when known, 
and that becauſe the KnoWledge of them is trus 
Science, the moſt perfect of the Intellectual Habits 
and than which nothing, except the Love of God, 
can more exalt the Dignity or Excellence of a res. 
ſonable Nature. And therefore St. Auſtin add 
very well, Divino amore conjunctus. For then in- 
deed is the Soul of Man arrived to the Accomplilh 
ment of her Nature, and in the very Height d 
her Exaltation, when her Moral Perfection accom: 
panies her Intellectual, and when to the Conten. 
plation of the Eternal Truth, ſhe joins the Love a 
77 | 
49. But what if we ſhould carry our Conclult 
on higher, will not the Foundation bear it? Fo! 
we have ſhewa that theſe Eternal Truths are Co 
oſſential with God, and as upon that Account the 
muſt needs be Perfective of our Minds, ſince God 


* 


b 
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is our true Intellectual Good, fo for the ſame Rea- 
ſon they mult be the only Objects that are Perfe- 
dive of them, ſince God again is our only Intelle- 
qual Good. That he is the only true Good and 
Beatifick Object of our Minds, and that we cannot 
become either more Perfect, or more Happy in 
ay kind or degree, but by our Union with, or 
Poſſeſſion of him, I think is moſt clear and certain, 
face as our Minds were made for him, as the 
Object both of their Contemplation. and their 
Love, {o *tis he only that acts in and upon them, 
and gives them all thoſe Modifications wherein 
all the acceſſory Perfection or Happineſs of their 
Being can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to conſiſt. Whence 
it follows, that as theſe Truths could not be any 
perfection of our Underſtandings, if they were 
rue i not really the falſe with the Divine Eſſence, 
its (which again, by the way moſt convincingly 
0d, Wl ptoves, that they are not in the Reality of the 
© WF thing different from it) ſo upon the Suppoſition 
s that they are indeed the ſame with it, they muſt 
in. be the only Intelligible Objects that are truly Per- 
[WY fetive of them. And indeed this is no more than 
what the Reaſon and Proportion of the thing 
ſkems to require, that as Neceſſary Good is the caly 
Good that is morally Perfective of the Will, ſo 
Neceſſary Trath ſhould be the only Truth that is 
ntelligibly Perfective of the Underſtanding. I is 
true, indeed there may be a great many Contin- 
bent Truths which a Man may be concern'd to 
now, becauſe of ſome Intereſt which he has that 
depends upon it, which may be ſo conſiderable as 
o make the Knowledge even of ſuch a Truth of 
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more Conſequence to him than the Comprehenſ 
of the odd noble Theorem in any of the cient 
As for Inſtance, it was of nearer Conſequence to 
Archimedes to know that the City Syracuſe wi 
taking by Marcellus, than to demonſtrate the Pro. 
poſition which he was about. But how the Know. 
edge of ſuch a pure Matter. of Fact, however ne. 
ceſſary to his Safety, could be ſaid to be any ral 
Improvement, or Acceſſion. of Perfection to hi 
Mind, ſo that he might juſtly ſet any greater V4 
lue upon his nar wig or think himſelf a 
all the Wiſer Man for it, he muſt have a heal 
very happily turn'd that can conceive, or ſo much 
as think Intelligible. And indeed tho? we may 
here have the publick Cry of the World againſt u 
which places the Knowledggof ſuch things amonp 
the greateſt Intellectual Accompliſhments, ye 
certainly we have the Inward Sentiment of Hu 
man Nature very much on our fide. For fure ne 
ver any Man thought it any Reproach or Diſps 
ragement to his Underſtanding not to know that 
the Clock had ſtruck Twelve, or that he was at al 
the Wiſer or more Intellectually improved when 
he did. And tho? ſome Truths of Fact may be i 
Point of Intereſt more concerning than this ( and 
it may happen in ſome Junctures, that this may 
be as concerning as moſt ). yet as to any real Per 
fection or Improvement that accrues to the Unar: 
ſtanding by the Knowledge of them, they areal 
I think of the ſame Value and Conſideration. And 
were it not for that ſervile regard we pay to Cu- 
ſtom, Authority, and the Opinions of Men, 00 
body would be any more alhamed to ask — 
man 
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many Wounds Ceſar had given him in the Senate, 
han to ask whether the Clock had ſtruck Twelve, 
5 ſuppoſing the 3 
things to be equally indifferent as to the real Perfe - 
gion or Imperfection of their Underſtandings. 

50. J — now — — _ a few 
brief Reflections upon Mon „ his way of 
ſtating the Nature of Eternal Truths, Monſieur 
Regic 15 a very eminent Carteſian, that has reduced 
Des Cartes's Philoſophy into a Method, and has 
given us a juſt Syſtemarical Courſe of it, and in- 
deed in many places, eſpecially in his Phyſicks, has 
conſiderably improved it and refined upon it. But 
my Concern at preſent lies in his Metaphyſicks, 
where he hasa Chapter concerning Eternal Truths, 
which he ſtates in a gvay very different from his 
Maſter, and it may be from all the World beſid 
but withal, T think as abſurd as it 1s — 
peculiar, Indeed I have hardly met with any 
thing more groſs and confuſed than the Account 
which this otherwiſe very great Man gives us of 
Eternal Truths. It is ſuch as would ſcarce deſerve 
any Reflection, were it not for the Moment of the 
thing concerning which it treats, and the Autho- 
ty of the Perſon from whom it comes. Upon 
which Conſiderations it may be worth whule to 
take a ſhort View of it, which of it ſelf would be 
lufficient to expoſe it. 

After ſome previous, but not well conſider d 
Remarks upon the Equivocation 
and Diviſion of Truth, he begins 7. 1. 2. 377- 
his Account moſt unhappily, telling 


ls, that there remains now only to treat of that 
Truth 
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Truth which conſiſts in things which do not evi 
but in the Underſtanding, and which we con 
monly call Eternal Truths. But what, is Etery; 
Truth then a mere Ens rationis, does it exiſt onl 
in the Underſtanding ? But what then will become 
of all Sciences,whoſe Objects according to this will hs 
a mere non Ens? Or does he mean that Eternal Truth 
do roof? purely in Thought? But then this is 
plain confuſion of objective with ſubjective Truth 
Which latter ſeems to be at once his meaning 
and his overſight by his next Remark, which! 
that theſe Truths are nothing elſe but certain Mar 
ners whereby the Soul conceives the Objects of he 
Ideas; where, to paſs over the Impropriety « 
coneeiving the Objects of her Ideas, ſince the Ideas 
themſelves are the immedjate Objects of all Con 
ception, he plainly transfers that to the Truth 0 
the Thing, which belongs only to the Truth of th; 
Underſtanding. | | 
Upon this he reduces Eternal Truths to thek 
three general Kinds. Numerick Truths, Geome 
trick Truths, and Metaphyſical Truths. But are 
there then no Eternal Truths in Morality, and 
there no ſuch Science as that of Erhicks ? | 
But he goes on, and tells us, that theſe Geometrick, 
Numerick, and Metaphyſical Truths are compoſed 
of two Parts, whereof the one holds the Place of the 
Matter, and the other of the Form. The matterol 
theſe Truths conſiſts in Subſtances and Modes, and 
the Form in the Action whereby the Soul conliders 
theſe Subſtances, and theſe Modes after a certain 
Manner. As for Example, Extenſion and three ſides 


are the Matter of aGcometrick Triangle, and = 
Hon 
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ion whereby the Soul conſiders theſe three Sides as 
ifting in the Extenſion, is the Form of it, &c. From 
yhence, ſays he, it follows, that all Numerick, Geome- 
fick. and — Truths being formally con- 
der d cannot exiſt but in the Soul which conceives 
em, but that being conſider d according to their 
ct Matter they exiſt actually out of the Soul. 
ell, we will allow him in the general that there 
nay be that in Eternal Truths which anſwers to 
Matter and Forms ( as according to us the matter 
Eternal Truths are the Divine Ideas themſelves, 
he Form that mutual Order or Habitude which 
hey have to one another) but then they muſt be 
oth within the Compaſs of the Ob ject, and they 
uſt be both Eternal, as I think is evident. And 
or this reaſon I can neither allow of Y Matter, 
jor of his Form. For his Matter wants the latter 
Wualification as conſiſting (as he afterwards ex- 
lains himſelf) in created Beings, which can never 
& the Matter of what is Eternal. And his Form 
as Defective in the former, being out of the com- 
jals of the Object, as conſiſting in the Action where- 
y the Soul conſiders, & c. So that here again is 
ſtrange confuſed mixture of Truth of the Object 
"th that of the Subject. Eternal Truth is certain- 
Truth of the Object, and the nobleſt Species of 
hat kind, and how then does he place any part of 
t in the Action of the Mind, which ſuppoſes all, 
nd which can never have the Nature of an Ob- 
ect, but only when the Mind reflects upon its own 
b tions, and then indeed 'tis the Reflection of the 
ind that is propetly the Action, ſo that the Acti- 
is always diſtin from the Object. And con- 
ſequently 
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ſequently that Truth which is the Object (x 
ternal Truth moſt certainly is, being the Obje 
all the Sciences) cannot poſſibly conſiſt in 
Action. And why then does he ſay that theſe f 
ternal Truths formally confider'd cannot exiſt hi 
in the Soul which conceives them ? For are the 
Truths the Creatures, or the Objects of my U. 
derſtanding, do I make, or do I only Centenyl 
that Nature which I find antecedently in then 
If I make them, why can I not alter them, ot ur 
make them? And how come all Underſtanding 
to make them alike, '&c. But why does he f 
in the Soul which concerves them? Methinks it ſhoul 
be always, and actually true, that Right Angk 
are equal, whether I think of them or no, 10 
ſhould this Truth depend upon my being aſleep 
awake. Or if they begin to have that Relation 
Equality, only when I think of them, how the 
are ſuch Truths Eternal ? 

After another Remark upon this ( which I pal 
over, becauſe I do not well underſtand the Delig 
of it, or at leaſt how it ſerves his Delign) | 
gives us a Definition of Eternal Truths, compru 
ing at once, as he ſays, both their Matter an 
their Form, in theſe Words, That they conſiſt init 

Subſtances which God has created, ſo far as il 
Soul conſiders thoſe Subſtances after a certain mi 
ner, and compares them according to the differ 
Relations which they have one with another. | 
very pleaſant Definition of Eternal Truths, When 
the Form, that is the Difference, is out of the thiq 
defined, as being in the Action wherewith tht 


Soul conſiders, &. and where both * and 
| or 
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form are neither of them Eternal. And yet this 
te calls a Definition, and a Definition of Eternal 
Truths. Strange how Ingenious and eee 
al Men do ſometimes forget themſelves, and e- 
ves the Principles and Elements of their own 
n Hb Alz un, bak 

He proceeds now to open to us the great Secret 
nd Myftery of this whole Buſineſs, and lets us 
know that after all there are no ſuch things as 
Eternal Truths, as indeed according to his Prin- 
ples, and even bis very Definition otthem, there 
re not. And ſo much he plainly confeſſes after 
fe his broad Inſinuations of it. For fays he 
Wiccording to this Definition (and ſure Avery hape- 
ful one it is) - Numerick, Geometrick, and Meta - 
wyfical Truths cannot be Eternal, neither ac- 
ding, to their Matter, nor according to their 
Form,, Not according to their Matter, becauſe 
heir Matter is nothing elſe but the Subſtances 
hich God has produced, and it has been proved 
t the Subſtances which God has produced can- 
ot be Eternal. Nor yet according to their Form. 
er ſince the Form of theſe Truths is nothing elle 
it the Action whereby the Soul conſiders Sub- 
ances after a certain manner, if the Subſtances 
ae not Eternal, neither can this Action of the Soul 
be Eternal. It remains then ſays he, that Nume- 
nck, Geometrick, and Metaphyſical Truths are | 

"ot Eternal, but that they are only Immutable, in 
heres much as Subſtances may be always compared 
together, and that God has Will'd that all Souls 
bould be determined to conceive the ſame Truth, 
Whenever they ſhall compare them after the ſame 
man- 


o 
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manner. He has Wild for Example that the 
ſhould be determin'd to conceive this Truth, Ty 
when they ſhall compare one Unit with another 
That they ſhould be determin'd to conceive 2 
Triangle, when they ſhall conſider Extenſion x; 
bounded with three ſides. And in fine that they 
ſhould be determin'd to conceive a Cauſe ( nbi 
refers ro Metaphyſical Truth) when they ſhe 
conſider one Subject ſo far forth as it produce 
another. Which he ſays ſhews that the Immus. 
bility even of thoſe Truths which we call Etern; 
is not Abſolute, but Dependent. 

And now he has clear'd the Matter, And u 
admirable Account without doubt it is, if one coul 
but underſtand it. But let us ſee what we can d 
with it. That the Truths he ſpeaks of cannot b 
Eternal according to his Definition of them i 
readily granted, and he does well at length to con 
feſs it. But why then does he pretend to define 
Eternal Truths by a Definition, which in the Re 
ſult of it makes them not to be Eternal? But tha 
there are Efernal Truths, tho? not according tt 
his Definition, the foregoing Conliderations d 
abundantly ſhew. And ”ris what is witneſs db 
the common Natural Senſe of Mankind, and luf 
poſed by all the Sciences. 

As for his Diſtinction between Eternal and | 
»2mtable, I do not underſtand it in the preſent Cak 
For whatever is in its own intrinſick Nature In 
mutable, as upon the former Conſiderations ſom! 
Truths appear to be, muſt alſo be Eternal. 

But he ſays they are not Eternal but only In 


mutable in as much as Subſtances may be alws)! 
; com 
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mpared together, &c. But thoſe Subſtances 


Tu batever they be that may always be compared 
ther ether, mult as we have ſhewn be Eternal, ſince 
ve A Nungs that are not cannot be compared, or be cas 
ble of any Property or Affection. 825 
tee But he fays, that God has WilPd that all Souls 

ould be determined to conceive the fame Truth 


yhenever they ſhall compare theſe Subſtances af- 
ter the ſame manner. But in the firſt place, how 
bes he know what God has Hi? Or how cas 
he know, unleſs it ſhould pleaſe God to reveal it 
him ? Tis not a little ſtrange methinks that Men 
that are ſo much againſt our ſeeing Eternal Truths 
n God, ſhould yet pretend to have ſuch an inti- 
mate Knowledge of his Decrees, whereot he has 
made no Revelation, and which therefore if they 
te at all they muſt ſee in him 

But admitting him to know that God has Willd 
this, yet then it ſeems even according to himſelf 
the thing which God Wills here is the Action, not 
the Object. For *tis that all Souls ſhould be deter- 
mind to conceive the ſame Truth, &c. And fo 
the Object may be Eternal and Independent not- 
withitanding the Dependency of the Action upon 
the Will of God. So that after all, this ſeems not 
20 the Eternity of Truth of the Object, but 
only againſt that of the Subject, which he has our 
kave to ſuppoſe as Temporary as he pleaſes, tho' I 
know not what Ground he has to faſten, even that 
ſort of Truth upon any ſuch Decree. Nor does it 
conclude againſt the Eternity of that aniverſaly: 
ror I ſuppoſe whatever he thinks of Souls being 


determined by the Will of God in time to the 
Cc Cons 
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Conception of the ſame. Truths, yet he will ne 
deny that God himſelf eternally conceives ther 
or rather conceives them in his own Etermin 
Which muſt alſo in the Conſequence of it por 
thoſe Truths to be Eternal, ſince Eternal Truth 
the Subject ſuppoſes, and therefore cannot be wil 
out that of the Object. 

But perhaps after all, the thing that he conſul 
ly drives at by all this heap of Amuſement, is th 
Scholaſtick Expedient before mention'd, that u 
ſolves Propoſitions of Eternal Truth into theca 
ditional Connexion of the Subject with the Predi 
cate, ſuch as implies the actual Exiſtence of neither 
but only that if one be, the other will be too, d 
that if a thing be at all, it will be ſo. But then a 
leaſt the intire Conditional muſt be aiFealh and 
abſolutely put to make the Propoſition Intelligibl 
or Demonſtrable, and conſequently mult be Eter 
nal, and fo alſo muſt be the Subject whereot it 
affirm'd, according to the Tenour of what we have 
diſcours'd at large upon this Occaſion, Whereu 
this Plea (if this be what he aims at, as it ſeer 

and as it muſt, if he means any thing to the pur 
poſe ) has been I think ſufficiently diſabled fron 
doiog him any farther Service here. And there- 
fore even upon this Suppoſition he concludes with 
out any Ground, that the Immutability of thol 
Truths which we call Eternal is not Abſolute but 
Dependent. But according to the direct and li 
teral Senſe of his own Premiſes moſt Impertinent, 
fince, as I remark'd before, that they conclude # 
gainſt the Eternity, ſo I may now add, that they 


conclude againſt the Independency only 4 
| 2 
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five Truth. Which is quite beſides the Queſti- 


In fine, this INgENIOUS Gentleman tells us ( for 
which Remark E-think there was no great Occaſi- 
an) that this Idea of Eternal Truths is very dif- 
ferent from that which certain Philoſophers have 
of them, Cc. And herein I own he is much in the 
right, tho? ſomewhat ſhort in the Account of his 
Sing«/arity,' For inſtead of certain he might have 
ſaid mat, if not alt, And as he is the maſt ſingu- 
ar in his Notion of any that I know of, ſo js he 
alſo the moſt Abfurd, even beyond his Great Ma- 
ter. For he owns the Doctrin of Eternal Truths, 
tho? with the ſtrange Suppoſition of their poſitive 
Dependence upon the Will and Decree of God, 
whereas this his oyer-zealous Diſciple after having 
pretended to ſtate their Nature, at length gives ſuch 
an Account of them as utterly overthrows them, 
tho the laſt Conſideration he uſes to that Purpoſe 
about God's Willing that Souls ſhould be deter- 
mind ro conceive, &c. in the direct Senſe of it 
overthrows another fort of Truth than what was 
in the Queſtion, - So every way Inconſiſtent is this 
great Philoſopher with himſelf. And one would 
wonder that a Man of his Acuteneſs could fall into 
ſuch a Maze of Intanglement and Abſurdity, but 
that it ſeems to bea Fate upon thoſe chat ſet them- 
elves to oppoſe or corrupt the Eternal and Con- 
ſubſtantial Truth of God, his Divine and Coeſſen- 
tial Word, not to have the Light of it for their Di- 
rection. Why perſecuteſt thou me? It is hard for 
thee to kick againſt the Pricks, Men may wink, or 
they may ſpurn againſt rhe Sun, but they cannot 
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put out its Light. And in this Caſe eſpecially yj 
that ſaying be found moſt remarkably true, _ 
eſt veritas, & prævalebit. ee Re 


— 
— — _—_ 
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SECT. IV. [x 
Concerning the Place or Region of Truth, with 


ſome farther Conſiderations concerni 
Ground and Foundation that Eternal Truth; 
have in the Intelligible World. 


. WE: have given a large and full Anſwer to 
that great Queſtion that inquires, wh 

i Truth, And if now the Beauty and Grandeur 
of its Character beget a curioſity to know the Seat 
of its Reſidence, and it be demanded in the Lan- 
guage of the Eaſtern Eloquence, Job 28. 12. But 
where ſhall Wiſdom be found, and where is the Plat 
of Underſtanding ? Tho' in the foregoing Principle 
we have rather prevented this Queſtion than lai 
a Ground for its Reſolution, yet let him that asks 
it, direct his —_— tothe * Oracle. Let him 
ask Truth it ſelf where ſhe is. But let him ask 
with the paſſionate. Fervency of the Sacred Shep- 
herds, Cant. 1. 7. Tell me, O thou whom my Soul 
loveth where thou feedeſt, &c. and ſhe will tell him, 
that tho? ſhe is conſulted with more Advantage 
and with better Succeſs in one Place than in ano- 
ther, and holds forth her Oracles, and gives her 
Anſwers chiefly in Solitudes and Retreats, yet 1 
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ſhe is indeed every where, and nay any where in 
ſome Meaſure be both Contemplated and ſeen, She 
will tell him, that if he climb up into Heaven ſhe 
s there, and that if he go down to Hell, ſhe is 
Where alſo. And that if he take the Wings of the 
= Whlorning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts of the 
dea, even there alſo he ſhall meet with her, and 
an never go out of her Sphere, whoſe Center is 
1 er} where, and whoſe Circumference is no 
where. She will tell him in fine, that ſhe is preſent 
ten al Places, as well as to all Times, that no part 
br of the Univerſe can be excluded from her Light, 
that ſhe ſends forth her Rays when thoſe of the 
Sun are with-drawn, and where they never ar- 
„we, nay, that ſhe ſhines even in the Darkneſs, 
o tho! ſhe be not Comprehended by it. 


2. More particularly ſhe will tell him (for ſhe 
"ur not ſhy of being found out, or {tudious of Con- 
5 calment ) that ſhe is where the Divine Ideas are, 


„de Eternal, and Immutable, Reafons and Eſſences 
cr Things, in the Intelligible World, that World 
of true Light and Glory, of the moſt ſubſtantial 


” Being and Reality, where all things actually and 
ke intirely are, without either Poſſibility or Succeſſi- 


nen (for there is nothing Paſſible in the Intelligible 
4 World, all is pure Adt there) and where Death 
las no Power, and Time makes no Change. Here 
PW itis that Truth dwells, in this immortal and un- 
changeable Region; This is her native Country, 
ber genuin and proper Soil, where ſhe has a fixed 
„and ſteddy Abode, an undiſturb'd and never fail- 
ing Reſidence. This is the 73 Wor Aae, that 
Field of Truth ſo much celebrated by ſome, that 
« Cc 3 Reg 10 
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Rio ubertatis indeficitntis, St, 4 
Confeſ lib ces. ſtin ſpeaks of, whete"God, as by 
. ſays, Fed his Iſrael 0 all! Ein 
with the Food of Truth. Where Truth is che All 
ment, and where the Life is Wiſdum. 
3. She will be yet more particular in her At. 
counts if thou art ſo in thy Inquiries, and will (| 
thee that ſhe is in Goa, and that he eternaly Co- 
templates and loves her, and rejoyces in her vet 
charming, and never fading Beauty. And if th 
does not fatisfy, ſhe will farther reli thee, that ſie 
izis in % felf, becauſe of the int 
cue & i mate Union thy Soul has with in 
Seſe habitare. St. Creator 7 that ſhe keeps an Oracle 
Aust. Seliloq. Lib, within thy own Breaſt, and that il. 
* ſtead of hunting after: her atong 
Books ( which for the moſt part is ſeeking the 
ving among the Dead) thou needſt but enter in- 
to thy ſelf ro confult her, and receive her Anſwer, 
For the Word is nigh thee, and thou cartieft thy 
Divine Maſter and Teacher, Truth, within thy 
own Boſom, as unmindful as thou art of thy fel, 
* „ and her, while ſhe teaches ther il 
20 9 in the * School of the Breaſt, even thit 
Schol4 peforis. Se. eternal and univerſal Reaſon thut 
Ault. Gee 74% ſhines upon all Minds with a pure 
FO ſteddy and uniform Light, gives tt 
all Men the ſame common Anſwers, and inſtrutts 
them white they think they teach themſelves, ot 
learn from others, by whoſe Participation they are 
Rational and Intelligent, and in whoſe inward 
Light they ſee and underſtand whatever they 
know, even the increated Word and Wikies 4 
J 


. 
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God, whom the Father onl poſſeſſes intirely, 
40 Communicates it ſelf to all his Inns 
Creatures accordin ng to their reſpective Mea 
and Capacities, and whoſe Delight 4 to be with the 
1 3 e Prov. . | 
pon this Ground proceeds what St. 
up in ſo NG fred queer inCulcares concerning both the 
— , and the Community of Truth. The for- 
mer 6f hich he intimates when he 
lays, De univ er 9 autom qua intellig i- 75 Magiftcos Cap, 
Ms non loquentem qui por fonat foris, 
ſd intws 16/3 menti praſidentem oonſulimus veritatem, 
bis forrafſe ut conſulamus admoniti. Ille autem qui 
unulitur docet, qui in interior, homine habitare di- 
fu eft C "briſtns, id e, incommutabilic Dei, virtus 
(Iſuppoſe it ſhould be veritas 419 ſempiterna ſa- 
fientia. Q eee, rational anima conſu- 
in, fed bautum edis; pamditur, 1 capere prop- 
i propriam fre l . 
dolant atem pote . Aga, — — Ibid. Cap. 12. 
im quæ intelligumtur, iure iorem vert- 
luem ratione conſulimus, &c. Again, Cam vero de 
js gitur que mente conſpicimus, 1d eſt, intelleltn & 
tone, ea quidem loquimur quæ praſentia contuemur 
in ile interiore lace veritatis, qua ipſe qui dicitur ho- 
10 interior illuſtratur & fraitur, Again, Sic ergo 
{verere oportuit, ut the ſeſe vires habeant ad audien- 
um illum intus Mag iſtrum, &c. Again, 
2 — Autermn cernere poteſt, intus en diſ Cap. 1 3. 
ſlpulus veritatis, &c. Again, Utrum ve- Cap. 14. 
14 dicta ſint, apa on — conſi ider ant, in- 

m 


ſeriorem ſcilicet deritatem pro 5 intuentes. 
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Which n. interior Truth he there alſo calls ſecretum 
OED illud 


— 
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{ud Oraculum, alluding to thoſe Anſwers, aid i 

be » given in the Heathen Temples by their preten 

F. As for the Community of Truth I ſhall mer 

tion only one Place, but one that gives ſuch an in 

comparably noble Deſcription of the Notion, tha 

J {hall nat be ſo Ill- natur d as to deny the Pleaſure 

of it to my Engliſh Reader. Indeed I know ng 

whether St. Auſtin has upon any occaſion expreſs 

himſelf more finely. He takes his riſe in this big 

flight of Oratory from thoſe Words in St. Joly 

Aud the Truth ſhall make you free. Upon which ſay 

be, The Soul enjoys nothing with 

, e546. Arbirris. Liberty, but what it enjoys wit 

14. +. Security. But no body is ſecure i 
oy thoſe Goods which he may loſe 
gainſt his Will. But Truth and Wiſdom are nd 

jo to be loſt. © For tis not poſſible for any one 

* to be locally ſeparated from it, but that whid 

© is call'd a Separation from Truth and Wiſdon 

is a perverſe. Will whereby inferiour Objects ar 

e belov'd: But no body Wills any thing again 
* his Will. We have then what we may all en 

« joy, equally and in common. There are in he 

„ no Straitneſſes, no Defects. She receives all he 

Lovers not at all envying one another, and 
Common to them all, and Chaſte to every ont 
* of them. Here no one ſays to another ſtand o 
that I alſo may have Acceſs, remove thy Hands 
** that I alſo may embrace. All hang upon het, 
* alt touch her. Her Meat is nor at all divided 
into pieces, thou drinkeſt nothing from her that 
* Talio cannot. For thou doſt not incloſe ar 
5 | 1 {ors gt & thing 

_— 
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« thing to thy ſelf out of her Communion, but 
« what thou takeſt from her remains alſo to me 
« igtire. I do not expect to receive from thee, 
that whereby thou art inſpired, that ſoI may be 
« inſpired by it, For nothing of hers is at any 
time appropriated to any one or ſome, but ſhe 
is at once intirely Common to all, There is not 
therefore ſo much Reſemblance between thoſe 
«* things which we touch, taſte, or ſmell, and 
„Truth, as there is between what we hear and 
© ſee. Becauſe, that alſo, every Word is heard 
« intire by all who hear it, and at once intire by 
© every one of them. And fo alſo every Species 
© which is preſented to the Eye, is at once ſeen as 
* much by one as by another. But even theſe 
* things reſemble her at a very, great Diſtance. 
For neither does any Word ſound all intire at 
* once, becauſe it is {tretch'd out and continued 
* with the parts of Time, and one part of it ſounds 
* firſt, and another afterwards. . And every viſi- 
ble Species has a kind of local. Extent, nor is 
* every. Where intire. And indeed all theſe things 
© are taken away from us againſt our Wills, and 
* we are hinder'd by certain Straitneſſes from the 
* free Enjoyment of them. For if the Song of a 
* {weet ſinger could laſt for ever, and the Muſical 
* Tribe ſhould throng together to hear him, they 
* would ſtraiten themſelves, and the more there 
* wereof them, the more they would contend for 
* Places,\ that every one might be neareſt to him 
that ſung, and yet in hearing they would be able 
* to faſten upon nothing ſo as to make it remain 
vVith them, but would be only touch'd all with fly 
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ing ſounds. And if T had a mind to hehold this 
« Sun, and coold indure to de ie with'# fd and 
& obſftinate View, yet it would leave me when it 
« ſets, and would be intercepred from tne by th 
« Veil of a Cloud, with many other Impedinients 
« whereby againſt my Will Iſhonld loſè the Fes. 
© ſare of ſeeing him. But as for the Beauty of 
“ Truth and Wiſdom, ſuppoſing cal n Pute 
© ring Will to-eryoy it, this neither in the gteateſt 
4 preſs and throtig of Hearers ſeeludes more com. 
« ers, nor does it paſs with Time, nor go from 
epred by the Night 


ce Place to Place, nor is it intercepte 
< nor eclipsd by the Shade: Let all that love her 
in the whole World turn themſelves to her, and 
* ſhe is next to them all, and everlaſting to them 
« aff. She is in no Place, and yet is wanting no 
& where. She admoniſhes without, arid teaches 
“within, and changes all that beheld her for the 
« better, and is by none chang'd for the worſe. 
No one judges of her, and yet no one judges 
« yell without her, 100. 
6. And let not any now be fo vainly nice as to 
deſpiſe things for being Common, ſince the Greateſt 
Excellencies have alſo the Greateſt Community, no- 
thing being ſo Common as thoſe two moſt charm- 
ing and pleaſant Objects, Ligii and Truth. And 
yet as Common and as Acceffible as the latter of 
them is, as brightly as ſhe ſhines, and as loudly as 
ſhe ſometimes ſpeaks (for does not Wiſdom cry, and 
Underſtanding put forth her Voice? ) Prov. 8. She 
is not to be conſulted to any great purpoſe, nor 
ſeen with any Clearneſs, nor heard with any Di- 
ſtinctneſs without the Apphcarion of an gy" 
| an 
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and recollected Mind; nor will that do alone, the 
ſtudious Head mult alſo being with it a pure 
Heart, and a well rectified Spirit. For every ir. 
regular Paſſion, or vicious Habit is a Prejudice, and 
every Prejudice is a Veil over the Face of Truth, or 
rather a Beam in the Bye of him that beholds it. He 
that Contemplates Truth with an ilk temper d 
and morally 5 indiſpoſed Mind weighs in ati une. 
qual Balance, and if his Ballance be wrong, how 
can his Meaſure be true? Viciouſneſs not only 
proceeds from Ignorance, but alſo cauſes it (eve- 
ry Luſt being a Cloud berwixt us and our Intel. 
ual Sun) and ſo on the contrary, Purity of 
Heart and Life, not only proceeds from Light and 
Knowledge, but is alſo Productive of it, and chat 
in ſo high a Meaſure, and in ſo ſimple atid direct 
a Method, that, were it not for offending the Men 
of Art with the Paradoxical Air of the Expreſſion, 
I could almoſt ſay that Ethics is the beft Logic, For 
beſides, that the Morality of the Will does even 
Naturally aſſiſt and clear the Eye of the Under- 
ſtanding, for the Contemplation of Truth, that 
Eternal Wiſdom that became incarnate in a Vir- 
gin's Womb, delights to dwell and ſhine in pure 
and virgin Hearts, ſo that inthis regard alſo that of 
our Saviour will be in great meaſure true, that if 
thy Eye be ſingle thy whole Body alſo ſhall be fall of Light. 
7. Not but that there ure alſo certain Rational 
Laws and Meaſures to be obſerv'd in the eonſult- 
ing of Truth, both to direct us how to find it, and 
allo to certify us of the Succeſs of our Enquiry, 
that which the Modetns expreſs by the Criterian 
F Truth. Which things were I to write - Sy- 
| em 
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ſtem of Logick, I ſhould perhaps conſider as the 
ſecond general Parts of it. And I could wiſh that 
ſome one or other, whoſe Parts, Health and Lei. 
ſure would better ſerve him for ſuch an Under. 
taking, than his that deſires it, would give us 
Logical Deſcant upon that Double Ground. For 
indeed theſe Laws and Meaſures for the conſulti 
of Truth is the very thing which we would mo 
diſtinctly mean by what we call Logick, whoſe 
End, Intention and Uſe is to direct and facilitate 
our enquiry after Truth, and to teach us ſo to em- 
ploy our Rational Faculties in that difficult and 
important Search, that we may not embrace Er. 
ror inſtead of it. A thing certainly of great and 
noble Conſideration, and that ought to be our ſtu- 
dy all our lives long, and not to make a part only 
of our Elementary Inſtitution, as the manner is, 
and which falls ſo directly under the Conſideration 
of the preſent Theory, that were it not partly at. 
tempted in our Vulgar Syſtems, and ſo happily at 
length perform'd in that admirable one of the Re 
ſearch of Truth, it might be thought a Neceſſary 
and Indiſpenſable part of it. But the Conſiderati- 
on of that truly great Work may excuſe me from 
entring here upon this Undertaking, the releaſe 
from which leaves me no more to ſay of Truth, 
unleſs it be to conclude this Section and Chapter, 
with a Reflexion or two farther concerning the 
Ground and Foundation that it has in the [ztelgts 


ble World. 5 
8. The Wiſe Man when he tells us 
Prov, 9, of the Houſe of Wiſdom, forgets. not the 
Pillars upon which it is built. And as 
| | | It 
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it would be very ſtrange if ſuch an Immenſe and 
Magnificent Structure as that of Truth, ſhould be 
25a Caſtle in the Air, without a Foundation, fo it 
might deſerve a Queſtion, if the formal Conſider- 
ation of it ſhould be omitted in this Theory, I fay 
formal Conſideration, for as to the Foundation of 
it what it is we have upon occaſion again and 
gain intimated, only for Method and Orders 
ſake, it may not be unexpedient more expreſly 
to retouch what has been already ſo often in- 
ſnuated, l 

9. The . of a Houſe or Building is a very 
Natural and lively Image of Truth, which for the 
order and harmonious Arrangement of the whole, 
and the ſettled Dependencies and Coherences of 
one part with another is not unlike a great and 
goodly Syſtem or Structure, wherein ſome parts 
ae Fundamental and lie next the Ground, which 
ae reſembled by Firſt Principles, to which no- 
thing is preſuppoſed as more evident, and which 
accordingly are Indemonſtrable, and others that reſt 
and rely upon thoſe Fundamental Parts, which are 
n Proportion anſwer'd by thoſe Concluſions which 
depend upon, or to ſpeak more Mechanically, are 
opported by thoſe immediate and indemonſtrable 
Principles. g | 

10. But have we not here then the Ground of 
Truth? Yes, the partial and immediate Ground. 
For thoſe Principles will be the next Ground and 
Foundation of ſuch Truths as are Concluſions. 
But the Queſtion is, what is the common and ul- 
imate Ground to both? Some ſuch there mult be. 
for the Syſtem of Truth is a moſt vaſt and weigh- 
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Syſtem, full of Order and Beauty, as become; 
> Houje of Wiſdoms own building, the true Tem. 
ple of the myſtick Solamon, and withal ſo firm ani 
immovable that we cannot conceive any Poſſibil. 
ty of its being ſo much as ſhaken- But now ſome. 
thing muſt be the Ground that ſupports ſuch; 
Weight, and that ſtays it in ſuch a table and im 
mutable Reſt. Indeed Truth being of the Divine 
Eſſence. and ſo conſequently in the Reality of the 
thing the ſame with it, under that Materia Co 
ſideration cannot be properly ſaid to have an 
Ground, but is really a Ground and Foundaiio 
to it ſelf, even as that Self-centring Eſſence is. But 
yet however, as one Attribute of God does in Or 
der of Reaſon and Conception d upon ane 
ther as the Ground of it, in which Senſe his ls 
menſity for Inſtance, is the Rational Ground of hi 
local Immutability, and that becauſe tho? material 
yet not formally the ſame with God, as being on 
inadequate Conceptions of him, in like manner i 
may be ſaid of Truth, that being not formally th 
ſame with God, but only materially ( for tho'w: 
make Truth to be really Divine in its Nature 
yet to ſay that Truth is God, is not a true Prop 
ſition in ſenſu Formal, but only in ſenſu Identic 
it may notwithſtanding the real Divinity of it 
Nature be founded at leaſt upon a Ration 
Ground, even as the Attributes of God are, a0 
as every thing that is not Formally God mu 


be. 

11. But what then isthe Ground and Found: 
tion of Truth, or what are the Pillars upc 
which Wiſdom has built her Houſe? Why til 
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they. are no other than the Divine dear, thoſe 
Eternal and Immutable Reaſons or Eſſences of 
Things we have fo. largely diſoours'd of. Theſe 
are the Pillars of 'Truth, the very Foundations of 
the Intellectual World. And moſt firm, ſtable, 
and invincible Pillars they are, fit for ſuch a migh- 
ty weight to reſt upon, able to ſuſtain ſuchan 
— and — — and — as 
10 8 can overthrow. But if per impaſſibile 
we could once ſuppoſe theſe — Pillars to 
fail, theſe Foundations to be out of Courſe, the 
whole Syſtem of Truth as immenſe and as mag- 
nificent- as it is, mult of neceſſity fall with them, 
and that for the Reafons already fpecified. And 
accordingly thoſe that would have that Auguſt 
Fabrick-ftand ſecure, muſt be careful to maintain 
theſe its Pillars, which whoever endeavours to 
ſubvert takes as direct and as effectual a way to 
undermine Truth, as Sampſon did to overthrow 
the Houſe of the Philiſtians, when be ſet his full 
ſtrength againſt the main Pillars that ſupported 
3 


12. But neither would the Ruin, as great as it 
i ſtop here. For as theſe Divine Ideas uphold 
the vaſt and weighty Fabrick of Truth, ſo alſo 
are they the no leſs Fundamental Pillars of all The- 
oy and Science, Which cannot ſtand without their 
Support. For beſides that this is an immediate 
Conſequence of the Former, ſince (as has been 
aready noted) if there be no Truth there can be 
no Science, it may farther be conſider d that Sci- 
ence is of neceſſary and immutable Things, ſuch 
as have a ſteddy, uniform and invariable N _ 

jeſe 
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Theſe ſtable and permanent Realities are the Ob. 
jets of our Knowledge, as they ſhou d be alſo of 
our Love. But now there being nothing ofthis 
Character in this ſenſible World, the Scheme or 
Faſhion of which, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, 
| paſſes away, 1 Cor. 7. or to ſpeak more Philoſo- 
phically, tho not ſo elegantly, wherein all thing 
are contingent, corruptible, and in perpetual Flux, 
tis plain that Science cannot have theſe Natural 
Things, either for its Object, or for its Ground, and 
therefore muſt be founded upon their Eternal and 
Immutable Eſſences, or Ideas in the Intelligible 
World, or elſe *tis as plain, that it will have no- 
thing to bottom upon, and conſequently that there 
is indeed no Science at all. The Intereſt therefore 
of Science as well as that of Truth is imbarqud 
in, and muſt accordingly take its Fate with the 
Ideal Fiypotheſis, which Principle whoever ſhall 
give up will never be able to defend it againſt any 
Sceptical Opponent that knows how to uſe an Ad- 
vantage when he has it. And accordingly this 
is aſſigned as one of the Reaſons why Platoaſſert- 
ed Ideas, namely, that he might maintain the &. 
ence of things. Which indeed otherwiſe jis neither 
Acquaintable nor Conceivable, ſince as on the one 
Hand, *tis confe(s'd that the Objects of Science are 
neceſſary and immutable, ſo on the other tis 
plain, that things are not Neceſſary or Immutab 
in their Natural, but only in their Ideal or Intell 


gible Eſſences. i ki 
13. And of this, even Axiſtotle himſelf in the h 
midit of his Anti-Platonick Zeal, ſeems to have 1 


had at leaſt a confuſe View, and in effect to ac 
knowledge 
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wowledge the Ideal Hypotheſis as tlie Ground of 
dcience, Kate Learned * Author of n 
the Intellectual Nee reports him * Dr. Cads, 
rghtly from the fourth of his Meta-. 
ohylicks, where diſcourſing againſt the Scepricks, 
te firſt ſhews the Ground of their Opinion to have 
been this, that they made Singulars and Senſibles 
aiſting in External Nature to be the only Ohjects 
of Science. In Oppoſition to which, he àpquaints 
them with another Order of Things of a more 
teddy and immutable Eſſence. The Original of 
theſe Mens Miſtake, ſays he (according to Ac- 
count of the formentioned Author) was this, be- 
cauſe Truth is to be lookt for in 9 and they 
conceiv*d the only things to be Senſibles, in Which 
it is certain there is tuch of the indeterminate 
Nature, Wherefore they perceiving all the Na- 
ture of Senſibles to be Moveable, or in perpetual 
Flux and Mutation, ſince nothing can poſſibly be 
reriied or conſtantly affirm'd concerning that 
which is not the ſame, but Changeable, canclud- 
ed that there could be no Truth at all, nor cer- 
tanty of Science. Thoſe things which are the 
only Objects of it never continuing the ſame. 
But ſays he, we would have theſe Men therefore 
to know that there is another kind of Eſſence of 
Things beſides that of Senſibles, to which belongs 
neither Motion, nor Corruption, nor any Gene- 
ation at all. 

14. That which I reflect here, upon the Occa- 
lon of this Remarkable Teſtimoy is, that Ari- 
fatle does not deny the Conſequence of the Scep- 


uck's Argument. On the contrary he ſeems ts 
P d allow 
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allow that if Senſibles are indeed the only things 
or if there are not beſides them certain ſteddy and 
immutable Eſſences, there can be neither Sciend 
nor Certainty. But he denies his Minor Propoſ 
tion, and tells him, that he goes upon a wrong 
Hypotheſis, in ſuppoſing that there are no othe 
Eſſences of things, but what are 1n'Senſibles, i 
Oppoſition to which he maintains, that there arg 
other Effences of things which are Immovable, In 
corruptible, and Ingenerable. Which as it is: 
plain Confeſſion of the Eternal Eſſences or Ide 
of Things, fo is it a no leſs plain Implication 
the Neceſſity of that Hypotheſis for the Founda 
tion and Eſtabliſhment of Science, not otherwiſe 
to be maintaind but upon that Ground; whid 
whoever takes away, does, you ſee, even in the 
Senſe of Ariftotle, betray the Cauſe of Science int 
the Hands of the Sceptichs. 

15. But then if both Truth and Science reſolve 
into the Divine Ideas as their Ground and Foun 
dation, without which they cannot ſubſiſt, let ms 
once more remind my Reader to conſider whe 
ther this does not neceſſarily lead him by a ſhott 
and ſure thread to the Exiſtence of a God, nay 
whether it will not even compel him to the Ac 
knowledgment and Confeſſion of that Great anc 
All-glorious Excellence. For is it not plain, that 
as Science depends upon Neceſſary and Etern: 
Truths, and thoſe Truths upon Eternal Eſſences 
or Ideas, fo theſe Ideas muſt have their Foundat. 
on in an Eternal Mind? Such an Eternal Mind 
therefore there mult be, and as certain it is tha 


there is ſo, as that there are any ſuch ay uf 
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[ruth or Science. Nor will the Certainty or De- 
nonſtration of any particular Truth be found to 
equal this. For the Demonſtration of other 
Truths is but the Evidence of the Connexion that 
ch a Concluſion has with ſuch a particular Prin- 
ple, or ſelf-evident Truth, whereas the Certain- 
xy of a God here 1s the very ſame with the Cer- 
ainty of Truth and Science in the general, ſince 
without him there could neither be one nor the 
ather. For if there were no God, there could be 
no Ideas, and if no Ideas, there could beno Eter- 
nal Truths, and if no Eternal Truths, there could 
abe no Science. If therefore there were no God, 
rs utterly impoſſible that any thing ſhould be 
True, or that any thing ſhould be Intelligible. 
WM There would be neither Object nor Light where - 
by to ſee it, but an univerſal Night, Darkneſs 
ad Emptineſs would Reign over all, ſince as 

Lience depends upon Eternal Truths, fo Eternal 
Truths depend upon Ideas, and Ideas upon God, 
who centers in himſelf, and is the Bound of our 
IntelleQtual Progreſs. Him therefore we mult ac- 
knowledge as the Great Baſis and Ground of all 
Truth and Science, as the very inmolt ſtay and 
entral Support of the whole Intellectual World. 
To whom as the immovable Foundation of Truth, 
yea as Truth it ſelf, be all Glory and Adoration 
trom every Creature that has Reaſon and Under- 
tanding, for ever, Amen. 

16. And this I ſhould think a very good Con- 
cluſion of this Seftion ; but that there is a certain 
Difficulty, which tho? not likely to fall under the 


Conſideration of many Readers, may yet pos s 
2 Ce 
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deſerve to be here conſider'd and clear d. God we 
ſay is the laſt Ground and Foundation of the lu. 
telligible World, and conſequently of Truth, which 
does fo depend upon him, that without him there 
would be none. On the other ſide it ſeems x; 
neceſſary that the Being of God ſhould alſo be 
founded upon Truth, or elſe how ſhall it be pro. 
ed that there is one. But then will not this lead 
us about in a Circle, as deriving that Truth from 
God, which yet we preſuppoſe to him? Des Co. 
les as clear a Writer as he is, and as diſtinctly x 
he lays his Thoughts, ſeems yet intangled in: 
Confuſion very like this, tho' upon a different O- 
caſion. He makes the Certainty and Truth of al 
Science to depend upon the Knowledge of God 
(as we do hear Truth it ſelf upon the Being 
God) ſo that till he be known, nothing elſecan 
with any Certainty. Which indeed is in great 
Meaſure true as to that Certainty, we have of 
Senſible Objects, as was noted before. And if 
that had been the only Certainty which he had 
made dependent upon the Knowledge of God, his 
Procedure had run clear, But he extends this De 
pendence to all Certainty, deriving it all from the 
Knowledge of God, fo as not to allow an Atheif 
to have any. And yet he very gravely demon- 
ſtrates the Being of God 4 priori from Ratiomil 
Premiſes or Principles, viz. the Conſiderations ta- 
ken from his Idea, which Arguments are ſo many 
Metaphyſical Truths, whereof he that uſes them 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be certain. In which Pro- 
cedure he ſeems plainly to preſuppoſe, that Cer: 
tainty and Truth of Science to the Knowledge 0 
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God, which yet he formally derives from it and 
ſuſpends upon it. And what is this but to put 
the very ſame thing both before and after, and to 
make it and depend upon it ſelf? Which 
ſeems to make a Figure ſo like what we call a 
Circle, that I ſhould think it no deſirable Under- 
taking to be bound to diſtinguiſh it from it. But 
alittle Diſtinction will ſerve to ſhew that this is 
not our Caſe at preſent. Tis true indeed that as 
we found Truth upon the Being of God, ſo we 
cannot deny but that the Being of God muſt be 
allo founded upon Truth, and fo far indeed we 
ſeem to make as round a Figure as Des Cartes. 
But that which hinders it from being ſo, is, that 
this is done not in the ſame (as in his Caſe) but 
in different Reſpects. For when Truth is found- 
ed upon the Being of God as the Ground of it, 
this is to be taken quoad ſe, or as to the Reality of 
the Thing it ſelf, meaning that if there were no 
God, *tis impoſſible there ſhould be any Truth, 
3 reſulting from the Divine Ideality. But now, 
when the Being of God is founded upon Truth, 
3 when by any Metaphyſical Argument we prove 
that there is a God, this is to be underſtood only 
quoad nos, or as to our Knowledge or Conviction, - 
in as much as we derive our Kyowleage and Cer- 
tuinty of his Being from the Conſideration of cer- 
tain Truths or Reaſons that convince and aſſure 
us of it, Which carries no Abſurdity in it. For 
tho? Truth, as to the Thing, depends upon the Be- 
ing of God, and ſo cannot in that Reſpett be 
preſuppoſed to it, yet nothing hinders but that as 
to a the Being of God ſhould be founded upon 

| Dd 3 Truth, 
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Truth, ſo that we could not be able to come 10 
the Knowledge, or to have any Certainty of i 
but from the Conſideration of, and in the Lig 
of ſome Truths, or if you pleaſe, other wiſe thuz 
Tho? we may be certain of ſome Truths before 
we are certain of the Being of God, thoſe ſup. 
poſe whereby we prove his Being, yet as to thy 
Reality of the thing it ſelf, all Truth may þ 
depend upon God, and have its Foundation in 
his Ideality , that if there were no God there 
could not be that Truth which we ſuppoſe. But 
then for Truth in the Nature of the thing to 
be conſequential ( Formally I mean) to the Being 
of God, and yet as toour Knowledge or Cer. 
tainty of it to go before it, is neither Circle nor 
Contradiction. 

But yet however ſince upon the Principles 0 
this Theory, Truth is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with God according to a real Identity, and fince 
God is proved by Truth, will not this be to 
prove the ſame thing by it ſelf? No, not inthe 
inconvenient Senſe intended in that way of ſpeak: 
ing. For tho here be a real Identity, yet here 
is alſo a Formal Diſtinction, Truth not being 
Formally the ſame with God, as has been noted 
already. But now there is no more Abſurdity 
in proving the ſame by the ſame, if by the ſame 
be meant only Really, not Formally the fame, 
than in proving one Attribute of God by ano- 
ther, as his Eternity, ſuppoſe, from the Neceſſi 
ty or Immutability of his Being, which tho! real 
1y the (ame, yet being of a diſtinct Formality, 
are allow'd in all Rational Diſcourſes about them 
| 0 
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o be conſider'd and uſed as if really diſtinct, as 


pf. co any Conſequence from one to the other. 80 
igt that here is no Confuſion in the Account given of 
hu: tkeſe things, which by this ſeeming Intanglement, 
fore appear the more clear and conſiſtent, and will I 
fp hope, the more they are conſider'd. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Je Notion and Diſtinction of Eſſence and 
g Exiſtence briefly Stated and Explain d up- 
wen Ideal Principles. 


I, HERE is hardly any thing of more 
1 i nice and — as Fe in it ſelf, 

or upon which Metaphyſical and Scholaſtick Pens 
have beſtow'd more Exquiſite Subtilty, and yet 
after all have left more Intricate and Confuſed, 
than the Notion of Eſſence and Exiſtence, and 
the Diſtinction that is between them. The main 
Ground and Occaſion of which Intanglement I 
take to be their Conſidering Eſſence and Exiſtence 
with Relation to one and the ſelf-ſame thing, as 
the two Metaphyſical Degrees of it, and as it 
were different parts whereof it conſiſts (for de 
Eſſentia & Exiſtentia is one of the Metaphyſical 
Compoſitions ) whereas ſo far as theſe are any 
ways diſtin& from one another, they will be tound 
to belong to different things. I ſay, fo far as they 
are Diſfinct. For I pretend not to deny but that 
Dd 4 there 
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ing, but may ſometimes not be, and yet not- 
withſtanding this that it is always Intelligible 
( for ſo a Circle is always an Intelligible Thing 
whether there be really any Circle in Nature ot 
no) took oceaſion from hence to diſtinguiſh, that 
in the Creature which is at all times Intelligible, 
from that which in ſome time actually is, and fo 
probably upon this Ground raiſed the Diſtinction 
of Eſſence and Exiſtente. By the Eſſence of a Thing, 
meaning that in the Thing whereby it is primari- 
bags or or Conceivable, as in ſuch a certain 


gree or Order of Being. Or that whereby it 
is Defined. And this they otherwiſe call the Quid- 
dity, Formal Reaſon or Nature of a Thing. By 
the Exiſtence ofa Thing, that whereby it becomes 
areal and aRual Being in the World. And this 
latter they look upon as a kind of Acceſſory Form 
to the other, or as the Metaphyſical Act and 
Compliment of it, with reſpect to which the o- 
ther is by them conceiv'd as a fort of Potential 
Being. And thus, as Intelligibly and as Com- 
pendiouſly as I can expreſs it, they diſtinguiſh the 
Eſſence of a Thing from its Exiſtence. Not that 
they ſuppoſe this Diſtinction to be real (for they 
pretend not but that in the Thing they are one 
and the fame) but only Rational, or by way 
of Abſtraction, with a Foundation or Occaſion 
for it in the Thing, which as I faid before I 
take to be the conſtant Intelligibility as conſi- 
der'd with the Contingent Being of the Crea- 
ture, | 
4. Now I am moſt free to own the indiſ- 
penſable Neceſſity of this Diſtinction. * 
Fd cor RO 5 des 
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ſides that a Creature: is Intelligible when it does 
not exiſt, whereby it appears that Exiſtence is 
out of the Eſſence of a Creature, we have dif. 
ferent Conceptions of them, and different Thingy 
are ſaid or Predicated of them, and one is con. 
ceiv'd as a Super- acceſſion to the other. And 
beſides tis a Diſtinction very neceſſary to the 
rendring an Intelligible Account of the Sciences, 
which abſtracting from the Exiſtence 
wholly upon the Eſſences of Things, the two 
great and diſtinct Queſtions of Quid fit and 4» 
fit are founded upon it, and, in fine, there is 
no Thinking or Speaking Intelligibly without 
it. There can be therefore no Reaſonable De- 
mur concerning the Neceſſity of the DiſtinQion, 
The great Difficulty is rightly to fix and apply 
it, and the great Queſtion is whether it be indeed 
rightly fix d and applied. 

5. And (if I may have Liberty to expreſs m 
Thoughts when they diſagree with thoſe of ſo 
many Men, ſo every way beyond my ſelf) to 
me it ſeems a very clear Caſe, that it is not. 
They conſider Eſſence, as in the Thing that Ex 
iſts, and accordingly ſay that is not really dr 
ſtinguiſh'd from it, and no doubt but that there 
is an Eſſence of the Thing, or that every Thing 
that exiſts has an Eſſence or Nature wherety 
ir formally is what it is, and is diſtinguiſhable 
from other Beings. So far therefore they are right. 
But then that Eſſence, tho diſtin& from that of 
other Beings, is not at all diſtin& from the 
Exiſtence of the ſame Being. And yet this 


that Eflence which they diſtinguiſh from. 
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The Queſtion then is, whether that Eſſence which 
is in the Thing that is ſaid to exiſt be the EC- 
ſence that is to be diſtinguiſh'd from its Exi- 
tence. To which, I anſwer no. For that BL. 
ſence, or Eſſence conſider'd as in the Thing that 
exiſts, is the very ſame with its Exiſtence; and 
does not at all differ from it, not ſo much as 
Rationally, For Eflence fo conſider'd is a Crea- 
ture of God, and accordingly - has a true Enta- 
tive Act, a Reality or Actuality of Being, in 
Oppoſition to what is only Paſſible. Tis in the 
very Notion of it quid extra nihil, as they ſpeak, 
a real ſomething. Tis in one Word an Actu- 
al Eſſence. But now Actual Eſſence is the very 
ſame with Exiſtence, not only in the Nature, but 
in the very Notion of the Thing. = 
6. But may not Eſſence be Abſtracted from 
Exiſtence, or conſider'd without it, and conſe- 
quently as Formally diſtinct from it? Yes no 
doubt but that it may, and muſt. But not that 
Eſſence which is in the Thing that exiſts, which 
even Formally and Preciſely taken is an Actual 
Being, as diſtinguiſh'd from that which is Po- 
zential önly, and ſo is the very ſame with its 
Exiſtence, as implying all that we can poſſibly 
underſtand by it. And yet this is the Eſſence 
which in the School-Account is diſtinguiſhd from 
it, which is the thing that makes that Account 
lo very confuſed and perplex'd. For on the one 
lide *tis moſt evident that the Notion of Eſ- 
ſence and Exiſtence are two very different No- 
tions, and conſequently that the Eſſence of a 
Thing ought to be conlider'd as diſtint — 
Xu 
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Exiſtence, and yet on the other ſide tis no le 
evident, that the Eſſence that is in the Thing 
ſuppoſed to exiſt is not all diſtin& from theExiſtence 
of it, but the very feli-ſame Formal Thing withit. 
7. To unwind our ſelves from this j 
ment, that is, I mean, that we may neither 

fo neceſſary a Diſtinction as that of Eſſence and 
Exiſtence, nor yet apply it ſo, as to make x 
Diſtinction where there is indeed none, there is 
no other way that I can think of but fo to ad. 
juſt the Matter, that Eſſence and Exiſtence, when 
conſiderd as diſtinct, may not be refer'd to the 
fame, but to different Things. I mean that Eſ. 
ſence as diſtinguiſh'd from Exiſtence ſhould not 
be underſtood of that Eſſence which is in the 
Thing that exiſts, but of ſome other. And ſo 
much the very Foundation of the Diſtinction 
uires. For if the Eſſence of a Thing be In- 
te _ when the Thing does not exiſt (28 
moſt certainly it is, or elſe there is no Natural 
Science) this plainly ſhews that the Eſſence of 
the Thing, that is the Intelligible Eſſence, is real- 
ly one Thing, and that the Exiſtence of it is 
another. And conſequently that this Intelligible 
Eſſence is not that Eſſence which is in the Thing 
that exiſts, ſince, as it has been ſhewn, that 1s 
not another from its Exiſtence, but the very 
ſame, As you will find it to be, if you Ab- 
ſtrat and Refine upon it never ſo long, unlels 
you Refine it to nothing, and make it a mere 
Ens in potentia. But then it will be no longer, what 
we ſuppoſe it, an Eſſence in the Thing, nor in- 
deed any Eſſence at all, 12 
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$. Beſides, that Eſſence of a Thing which is 
Intelligible without its Exiſtence , and which 
therefore we diſtinguiſh from it, is a Necefſa- 
ry, Eternal and Immutable Thing, and ſuch as 
is neither Generable nor Corruptible. For when 
a Thing is Created or Generated, tis not this 
Eſſence of it that is either Created or Gene- 
rated, becauſe it was before. And ſo when a 
Thing is either Corrupted or Annihilated, tis 
not again this Eſſence of it that un ei- 
ther of thoſe Fates, becauſe it remains aſter, and 
indeed always continues the fame Invariable 
Thing in all Changes and Viciſſitudes. And 
accordingly thi Eſſence is the ſteddy Object of 
Contemplation and Science, and *tis concerni 
this Eflence that Propoſitions of Eternal T 
are verified, But now the Eſſence that is in the 
Thing ſuppoſed to have an actual Exiſtence in 
Nature, this Eſſence (as being the very ſame 
Thing with that Exiſtence) is on the _— 
a Contingent, Temporary, Mutable Thing. 
as was once by the Word of the Divine Pow- 
er created out of nothing, and may, for any Self- 
ſtability of its own to the contrary, be reduced 
to the ſame Nothing again, and at preſent ſer ves 
to carry on the changeable and paſſing Scene of 
the World, as being the common Subject of all 
the Generations and Corruptions that are in it. 
From which Oppoſition of Characters it is plain 
that this Eſſence of a Thing which is in the 
Thing that exiſts cannot be that Intelligible E{- 
lence which is diſtinguiſh'd from its Exiſtence. 


9. But 
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9. But can then the Eſſence of a Thing be 
out of the Thing whoſe Effence it is? Not 
indeed that Eſſence which is in the Thing, or 
rather is the very Thing that exiſts, and is all 
one, as I ſaid, with its Being or Exiſtence (for 
to be without this Eſſence would be the fame 
as not to be at all) but its Intelligible E ence 
may, and muſt, ſince this Eſſence is always In. 
telligible whether the Thing exiſts or no. But 
are there then two Eſſences belonging to a 
Thing ? There is indeed but one Eſſence of a 
Thing that is Conſtitutive, which is enough to i 
ſalve that Metaphyſical Principle which makes 
Unity an Adequate and Convertible Paſſion of 
Being. But then, beſides this Eſſence Corftita- 
tive there may and mult be alſo an Eſſence 
| Repreſentative which in a very true and proper 
Senſe is ſaid to be the Eſſence of ſuch a. Thing, 
for as much as it repreſents it truly to our 
Thoughts, and is Intelligibly, that is to all Pur- 
poſes of Conception or Underſtanding, what the 
other is, ſo that we may be ſaid rightly to 
underſtand that other, in Underſtanding this. 
And indeed tis the want of this Diſtinction of 
Eſſence Conſtitutive and Eſſence Repreſentative that 
has, as I conceive, ſo ſnarPd and perplex'd this 
Queltion of Eſſence and Exiſtence as tis common- 
ly ſtated in the way of the Schools, who in 
diſtinguiſhing the one from the other, fay all 
thoſe Things of Eſſence Conſtitutive which are 
_ only of Eſſence Repreſentative, or Intellig- 
e. 
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10. By this time I preſume the diſcerning 


Reader cannot but be —— what kind 


of Eſſences they are which I drive at. So that 
ſhould I now ſpeak out more plainly, that the 
Eſſences of Things as they are Contradiltinguiſh'd 
to their Exiſtences are no other than the Divine 
Ideas, thoſe Rationes rerum incommutabiles which 
St. Auſtin ſo frequently ſpeaks of, it will be no 
furprize to him. For in this Concluſion we do 


but perſue our Theory, wherein the Train has 


been fo long laid for it, that it cannot be be- 

Rition that we here take up with 
it. And indeed, conſidering the Reaſon and the 
Neceſſity of the Thing it ſelf, how can we poſ- 


fibly do otherwiſe ? For 1. The Diſtin&ion of 


Eſſence and Exiſtence is'a Neceſſary Diſt inction, 
and therefore there muſt be ſome Eſſences of 
Things that are diſtin&t from their Exiſtence. 
2. Thoſe Eſſences which are in the Things ex- 
ting are not diſtinct from the Exiſteuce of thoſe 
Things, and therefore thoſe Eſſences which are 
diſtinct from it, are not the Eſſences that are in 
the Things that exiſt. They muſt therefore be 
out of them. But what then can theſe be but 
the Divine Ideas ? For 1. Again, Theſe Divine 


Ideas are moſt apparently diſtinct from the Ex- 


i/tences of Thing. 2. Theſe Divine Ideas as di- 
ſtinct as they are from theſe Things do yet moft 
fully repreſent the Natures of them, and ſo are 


Intelligibly the very Things themſelves, and ac- 


cordingly may to all Purpoſes of Conception 
( which is all that need be regarded in this 
Matter) be moſt truly faid to be the Forms, 

| Reaſons, 
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Reaſons, or Eſſeuces of thoſe Things. 3. II 
Ideas have alſo all thoſe — 1 
ties that belong to, and are commonly ſaid af 
the Eſſexces of Things. As that they are Neceſ. 
ſary, Eternal, Immutable (ſo as not to be chang. 
ed even by God himſelf) Ingenerable, Incorruy. 
tible, that Propoſitions of eternal Truth are ver; 
fied of them, and that they are the only Object 
of Contemplation and Science, which 1s faid to 
abſtract from the Exiſfences, and to conſider on- 
Iy the Eſſences of Things, that is, thoſe Ideas of 
them which eternally ſhine forth in the Mind of 
God, and from his Mind to ours. 

11. And becauſe they do ſo, whenever we con- 
ſider the Eſſences of Things purely in themſelves, 
as abſtrat from their Exiſtence, and according 
ly diſtinguiſh them from it, becauſe we can con- 

der them without it, or independently of it, 
and ſo form certain Propoſitions of a ſtanding 
and perpetual Verity concerning them, to the 
Truth of which the Exiſtence of the Things is 
altogether Indifferent and Accidental, they are 
then the Divine Ideas that are at leaſt the Con- 
fuſe Objects of our Thoughts. Wherein as we 
. = name Nature, j- Jaw lag a on 
thoſe Things, without an plica· 
tion of or "age wa ed ors Exiftence (the 
Ideas in God having, no Nece 7 Relation to 
any Thing actually out of him) ſo we can well 
conſider one without the other, and when we 
do ſo, tis then that we are ſaid by way of Me. 
taphyſical Abſtraction to conceive the Eſſences of 


Things, becaufe indeed we do conceive that 
which 
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which Intelligibly is ſo. For theſe are the Rati- 


nes rerum as St. Auſtin ſpeaks, and the Schools 
alter him, who by ufing the Word Ratioto 


expreſs the Eſſence of a Thing as diftin& from 


its Exiſtence, do by the way confuſely imply, 
that the Eſſence of a Thing ſo abſtractly con- 
ider'd is the fame with its Idea, eſpecially ſince 
they opply Re fame Word again to ſignify the 
Ideas of Things in God, calling them Rationes 
zterne, even as St. Auſtin alſo does, who ſpeak- 
ing of the Divine Ideas expreſly _ 

ys, that they are Rationes rb. un Gt 46. 
rum ſtabiles atq; æternæ que in 
Divina intelligentia continentur. And fo accord- 
ingly elſewhere, when he ſpeaks of the Rea- 
ſon of a Circle, and ſays, Quid 
tam æternum quam Circuli Ratio, 
by the Reafen of a Circle here 
what can he be prefumed to mean other than 
the Idea of a Circle? For what other Reaſon 
of a Circle is there that can be faid to be E- 
ternal ? And indeed as the Idea ofa Circle may 


Lib. de Immort. 
 Aaime. Cap. 4- 


not only truly, but even Empharically be 


ſid to be the Reaſon of it, as expreſſing all 
that is Intelligible in it, ſo 'tis the only 
Reaſon of it that is diſtinct from its Exi- 
ſtence. * 1 

12. By the Reaſon then or Eſſence of a Cit- 
le preciſely confidet'd, and as diſtinct from its 
Natural Exiſtence ( as moſt certainly it is when 
we ſay with St. Auſtin that it is Eternal) 
mult be underſtood the Idea of a Circle. * 
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ſo in all other Things, whenever we con. 
der their Eſſences as diſtin& from their Ex. 
ſtence, or affirm any Propoſitions of eternal 
Truth concerning them, or ſay even that they 
themſelves are Eternal, by the Eſſences df 
Things we are I conceive then to underſtand, 
if we will be Intelligible to our ſelves or other,, 
the Ideas of thoſe Things, thoſe Eſſences where. 
in God himſelf view'd them, even before 
they had any Exiſtence ,, and whereby hi 
Works were known to him, and preſent with 
him from everlaſting. When Things were 
only Poſſible he ſaw them in theſe their E. 
ſences, and now they exiſt he continues toſec 
them in the ſame Eſſences. But not as exif 
ing. For he does not find Exiſtence in their 
Idea, Exiſtence does not belong to this their 
Eſſence, that is, he does not fee in their Idea, 
that it 1s neceſſary there ſhould be any Being 
out of himſelf anſwerable to any of thoſe I. 
deas which are within himſelf. He knows 
they are Poſſible, becauſe he has the Ideas of 
them, but that de facto there are any ſuch 
Beings, this he knows by conſulting, not his 
Ideas, but the Efficacious Decrees of his Mil. 
However as to the Things themſelves that 
exiſt, theſe he ſtill ſees as he always did in 
the Intelligible or Repreſentative Eſſences, & 
ven the Ideas of them which he has in him- 
ſelf, and which are as Eternal and immuta- 
ble as himſelf, and that indeed becauſe they ate 
himſelf, 
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3. For, once more, theſe are thoſe E/: 
"Wl (ces of Things which we fay are Eternal, 
al and ſuch as God himſelf cannot change, and 
© What becauſe in changing them he would 
ot change his own, Immutable ſelf with whom 
id, Whey are Coeſſential. Which if the Great Me- 
155 tpbyſictan had as well conſider'd as he does 
de. not other Matters, he would, not have 
thought the Abſolute Deſtruction of the E/ 
faces of Things a neceſſary Illation from that 
of their Exiſtences, ſo as to raiſe that fore- 
mention'd Queſtion upon it concerning the 


2 Abolition of Eternal Truths. For which Ob- 
„on according to our way of ſtating the 
80 Eſences of Things there plainly appears to be 
ber Occalion, For tho' as we not only grant 
dez Wh" earneſtly contend, eternal Truths do de- 
ene end upon the Eſſences of Things, ſo that a 
, ; otal, Abſolute and Univerſal Deſtruction of 
os e955 (ſuch as he mult be ſuppoſed to mean 
sal make his Objection pertinent) would be 
ch ompanied with the intire ſubverſion of e- 


tal Truths, yet there is no pretence for ſuch 
| Conſequence from the Deſtruction of E/- 
wes according to a certain, partial, and re- 
ective Senſe only. Which is yet the moſt 
tat can ever come to be a real Caſe. For 
0 the Deſtruction of the Exiſtences of Things 
es unavoidably infer the like Annihilation 
ps: i their Conftitutzve Eſſences, and that becauſe 
| eſe their Eſſences are the ſame with their 
ror M*/e1ces, and fo are nothing without them, 
79 Ee 2 | yet 
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yet this cannot reach or malte any Change 
in their Ideal or Repreſentative” Eſſences,» which 
being ſecure from all manner of -Deficiency, 
tho? the other ſhould fail, eternal Truths ( 
not built upon them) would not be con- 
cern'd in their Ruine. Saares indeed endea. 
vours to ſalve the Matter another way, vis. 
ndependence of Propoſitions of eter. 
nal Truth upon the Reality of any Efſence 
( whereof we have already given an Account) 
but the true and only Satisfactory Anſwer | 
that tho* theſe Conſtitutive Eſſences of Things 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to fail with their Ex 
ftences, there are yet other Eſſences of Thing 
for eternal Truths to rely upon, of a more 
Stable, and indeed Indefectible Nature. The 
ſame in effect with that Anſwer which 4 
ſtotle upon a like occaſion is ſaid to have g 
ven to the Scepticłs. 
14. And ſo much concerning the Notio 
of Eſſence according to the Abſtract and For 
mal Conſideration of it. Proceed we now t( 
that of Exiſtence, to the Account whereof we 
have prepared a very ready-land eaſie Accel 
For having before ſhewn that the Eſſence ol 
thing is diſtinct from its Exiſtence, cannot 0 
underſtood of its Conſtitutive Eſſence , becaul 
that falls under the very ſame formal Conlide 
ration with its Exiſtence, we have now ſuff 
cient Warrant to ſay ( becauſe we ſay no mo 
than what has been already proved) that t 


Exiſtence of a Thing is no other than the Ve 
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ry Conſtitutive Eſſence of a Thing, even that 
Sf Reality or Actuality of Being or Eſſence 
which it has, in Oppoſition: to a State of Po- 
J, tentiality only, or non Entity,” And becauſe 
SY this Reality of: Being in Creatures is out of 
1 God, and ſe 'tis in them only, that this 
an Diainction of Eſſence and Exiſtence has pro- 
perly any Place, therefore it is that Exiſtence 
more ſtrictly taken may be ſaid to be the 
Being of Things out of God, in Oppoſition 
to that Ideal way of Being which they have 
in him. Which well agrees with that Ety- 
mology, which as Saarez ob- 
ſerves is by fome School-men oe *. Ba. 
given of Exiſtence, as if it im- | 
ported the fame as the Extra- ſiſtence of a 
Thing. By which Originary Account of Ex- 
iſence as a State of Being out of God they 
ſem to imply, and if they would follow their 
own hint would be led to actnomledge, that 
by that Eſſence of a Thing which they Con- 
tradiſtinguiſh to this Exiſtence, ſhould be un- 
derſtood the Ideal State of Being which it 
has in God. So then upon the whole ac- 
cording to this way of ſtating the Nature of 
theſe Things, when we conſider the Ideas of 
Things, or Things as they are in Idea (as 
we commonly ſay ) then we conſider Things 
according to their Eſſence, and when we 
conſider that Reality, or Actuality of Being 
which they have in Nature, then we conſi- 
der them according to their Exiſtexce, 80 
Le; that 
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that in ſhort, the Eſſence of Things wil h. 
found to differ as much from their Exiftenc, 


as the Idea of a Thing in God differs from 


that Reality which anſwers to it out of God 
And if this makes a real difference between 
Eſſence and Exiſtence as they are diſtinguiſhq 
from each other, tis no more than what 


ſome School-men have thought neceſſary to 


hold, tho upon their Principles not without 


great Abſurdity and Confuſion. 


15. Theſe Meaſures will help us to un. 
derſtand among other Things ) a conſiders. 
ble Notion in Philoſophy relating to the Suh. 
jet we are now upon, which, tho? glancd 
at already, I ſhall endeavour to ſet in a more 
viſible Light. It is a common Maxim with 
the Modern as well as with the School - Phi- 
loſophers, that Exiſtence is not eſſential to 
Creature, Which no doubt is a great Truth 
if rightly underſtood. But how 1s Exiſtence 
not Eſſential to a Creature? What does this 
mean? Yow'll ſay that it does not belong to 
the Eſſence of it that it ſhould actually and 
really be. But to what Efſence ? What, not 
to its Conſtitutive Efſence, that Eſſence where. 


of the Thing conſiſts, and by which it is 


what it is? This is not to be underſtood, 
For this Eſſence as I ſaid before has an En- 
tative Act, and is the Work of God's cre 
tive Efficiency, which muſt needs be term 
„„ „ ,, nated to Exiſtence, as Suares ex. 
Diſput. 31. Sei#- : 

20. Nun. 10. preſſes it, and as — 
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him all Eficiency is, becauſe it puts a Thing 
in actual Being, Extra Cauſas, and therefore 
tis impoſſible that Exiſtence ſhould not be- 
long to this Eſſence, unleſs we could ſuppoſe 
that a Thing could be and not be at the 
ſame time. Exiſtence therefore muſt be al- 
low'd to be of the Eſſence of a Creature as 
conſtituted in act, ſince this Eſſence is a real 
Something, and Eſſence without Exiſtence is 
a mere 1 But when Exiſtence is de- 
nied to be of the Eſſence of a Creature, the 

Eſſence of a Creature muſt be taken for its 
Ideal or Intelligible Eſſence. And indeed to 
this Eſſence of a Creature Exiſtence does not 
belong. Not that this is ſo to be under- 
ſtood as if this Intelligible Eſſence could be 
without its o proper Exiſtence, (for that's 
as much impoſſible as the other, and for the 
ſame Reaſon, becauſe it is a real Being, not 
to ſay the moſt real of all Realities) but that 
it may be without the Eſſence or Exiſtence (for 
I here make no difference between them) 
of the Creature, there being nothing in this 
Eſſence, as being an Idea in God, that carries 
any neceſſary Connexion with any thing out 
of him, or that imports any Neceſſity that 
any ſuch Thing there ſhould be. And accord- 
ingly when I Contemplate the Idea or Intel- 
ligible Eſſence of any Creature, ſuppoſe that 
of a Circle or a Square, I find in it only a 
certain kind of Being, which I conſider as an 
Objective Reality, hut whether there be actu- 
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ally in Nature any thing anſwerable to it, 
that I can never know from its Idea, tho ] 
conſult it never ſo attentively. And that be 
cauſe this Idea ſhews to me only what is 
contained in its ſelf, whereof the Exiſtence of 
the Creature makes no part. So then to ſay 
that the Exiſtence of a Creature is not of the 
Eſſence of it will more clearly and diſtinQly 
expreſs'd reſolve into this (which I think bears 
a very conceivable Senſe ) that tho' the Ext. 
ſence of a Creature is inſeparable from its Con- 
ſtitutive, yet it may be ſeparated from its In- 
relligible Eſſence, Which as I remark'd before, 
is the moſt preſumable Ground of the whole 
Diſtinction of Eſſence and Exiſtence, the occaſi- 
on of which is rightly taken from the Crea. 
ture (in whom alone Exiftence, zs diſtinguiſh- 
able from Effence ) tho? the Diſtinction it ſelf 
be not rightly applied to it, as the foregoing 
Conſiderations dol think abundantly ſhew. 
16. And thus I have accounted for one of 
the moſt eminent Diſtinctions of Metaphylicks 
upon the Principles of Ideas or Intelligible 
Eſſences, which gives yet a farther Confirms 
tion to the Reality of thoſe Eſſences, and ac- 
os of that Intelligible World which con- 
fiſts of them. But if now after all upon the 
Diſtinction of Eſſence and: Exiſtence you ſhould 
ſubrilize ſo far, as admitting our Proofs of 
theſe Eſſences to require one for their Ex/ſtence, 
to this I anſwer in fhort, that tho? we 
conſider the Intelligible Eſſences of 1 kr 
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God as diſtinct from Exiſtence, yet not from 
their own Exiſtence, but only fam the Exj- 
fence of Things ad extra. For Hſſence, as 
diſtinct as it is from l is neither ab- 
ſtrahible nor deniable ,of Exiſtence Abſolutely 
(for as I ſaid before ; Eflence without Exi- 
ſence is a mere nothing) but only of Exi- 
ſtence ſecundum quid, or according to a Par- 
tial Reſpecl. The Eſſences of Things are indeed 
Iatelligible without the Exiſtence, of thoſe 
Things in Nature (Hhich is the Ground of the 
Diſtinction between Eſſence and Exiſtence ) but 
as for Eſſences that are, Abſolutely without Exi- 
ſtence, they are very Unintelligible Ab/racti- 
ons, and it muſt be a very Romantirł Syſtem 
that ſhall be built upon ſach Eſſences tho 
leſt there ſhould not be Philoſophers for all 
Abſurdities, Suarez tells us of | 
ſome, that talk after that man- 
ner, which he juſtly Cenſures 
as Ridiculous, and altogether Unintelligible. 

17. But as much a Romance as this our 
Syſtem may ſeem, the Eſſences however up- 
on which it proceed are not of ſo Phantaſtick 
a kind. They are indeed diſtinct from the 
Exiſtences of Things, and (as we have thewn ) 
are the only Eſſences that are ſo. But then 
tis from the Exiſtence of Things without, for 
they are not diſtinct, nor can be abſtracted 
ſrom, much leſs denied of their own proper Exi- 
ſtence. Which is not to abſtract from Exi- 
lence Simply, but only as to a certain * 

An 
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And accordingly in the ſame Proportion when 
Science is ſaid (as it commonly is) to ab. 
ſtract from. the Exiſtence, and to conſider on- 
ly the Eſſences of Things, this ought not to 
be underſtood of an Abſolute, but only of x 
reſpective or limited Abſtraction. We not on. 
ly grant, but plead that Science does abſtract 
2 the Exiſtence of Things in Nature, and 
conſiders only the Eſſences of them, but then 
this .is ſo far from excluding, that it the more 
ſtrongly infers the real Exiftence of thoſe In. 
telligible Eſſences 2 fince otherwiſe Sci- 
ence would be of that which Abſolutely is 
not, the plain Conſequence of which would 
be no better nor worſe than that there 
would be no ſuch thing as Science in the 
World. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Beauty of the Intelligible 


World, and the Happineſs of thoſe 
that have their Converſation in 
it. With ſome concluding Re- 
flections upon the Advantages of a 
Retired and Contemplative Life. 


E have ſeen the Strength, let us 
now conſider the Beauty of the In- 
telligible World. Beauty is moſt Charming 
and Raviſhing wherever it appears, whether 
in Figures, or in Sounds, or in Diſcourſe, or 
in a well-proportion'd Face, or in a Picture. 
Whether it be in Things Natural, or in Things 
Artificial, Be rhe Materials never ſo Good, 
nothing pleaſes without it, and be they never 
ſo Vile and Mean, every thing pleaſes with 
it, and there cannot be a more ſenſible Ar- 
gument of a ſtupid and inſenſible Spirit than 
not to be affected with its Charms. But of 
all Beauties the /arge# are moſt command- 
ing, and tho? there be what we call a Pret- 
tieſs in little Things, a certain Agreement 
ariſing either from the greater Proportion they 


bear to our narrow Faculties, or the _ 
| | Dis- 


I. 
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Difficulty we conceive in the Formation of 
them ( a Conſideration that really holds only 
in the Things of Art, tho? confuſely applied 
alſo to thoſe of Nature ) yet *tis the Great- 
neſs of a Beautiful Work that gives it an Air 
of Majeſty, the moſt diffuſe Proſpect are moſt 
Entertaining, and we lay aſide our pretty Globes 
for the Pleaſure of Contemplating a Beautiful 
World. N 
2. The Natural World has its Name from 
Beauty and Ornament, and indeed it is a Sy- 
ſtem fair enough to deſerve it, and ſuch as 
we ſhould find a moſt exquiſite Piece of Ge- 
ometrick Architecture, it we could take an 
intire View of it, and the Vaſtneſs of the 
whole did not hinder us from judging of the 
Proportioa of the Parts. The 
„Roman Orator 22 us a ver 
Noble Scene of its Beauty, whi 
he paints forth in moſt lively and well tem- 
perd Colours, but far inferiour to thoſe of the 
Rain- Bom, one glancing View of which would 
make one pitty the Unhappineſs of the Blind, 
more than all the Flourfh of his fine Ha- 
rangue. And yet the World is now in a de- 
generate State. The Creation has undergone 
the Blaſt of a Curſe. Which has tarniſh'd its 
Glory, and Subjected it to Vanity, and per- 
haps the Decays of Time too that Mortal E- 
nemy to the Fair, however it muſt be pre- 
ſumed that we ſee it not now in that Bloom 


and Perfection of Beauty which it had " f 
| rl 
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firſt Production, when the Morning Stars 
together, and all the Sons of God ſh 
for Joy. And yet if we had feen jt then, 
we had ſeen but a Copy, an Extra, the high- 
eſt Commendation of whoſe Beauty was its 
near Conformity to its Ideal Pattern. And 
oof Beautiful then muft that Original World 

3. Its Beauty is truly Divine. For tis the 
Beauty of him that is the Brightneſs of bis 
Father's Glory, and the expreſs Image of his 
Perſon» Who is fairer than the Children of 
Men, whoſe Lips are full of Grace, and the 
Arrows of whofe Love are very ſharp, Tis 
the Beauty of him m whom the Eternal Fa- 
ther is well pleafed, of him who is the Joy 
of Angek, and the Heaven of the Bleſſed, 
and ro whom the inamourd Church in the 
Song of Songs confeſſes a Love. that was 
ſtrong as Death, and ſuch as many Waters 
could not quench, and whom ſhe Celebrates 
as altogether lovely. Tis the Beauty of him 
that makes the Seraphin burn with Divine 
Flames, that kindles a Fire in Heaven, and 
that came to kindle the ſame upon Earth, a 
Fire that overcomes the hardeft, warms the. 
coldeſt, and thaws the moſt Frozen Hearts. 
A Beauty it is which the moſt inlighten d Spi- 
rits cannot reſiſt, nay that prevails moſt over 
the moſt Iliuminated and Intelligent. For 
'tis a Beauty purely Intellectual, the Beauty of 
Truth, of Order, of Reaſon, of Proportion, _ 

or 
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of Wiſdom, even that Wiſdom which dif. 
poſes all Things ſweetly in Number, weight 
and Meaſure, and which is ſaid to be more 
Beautiful than the Sun, and above the Order 
of the Stars, and which being compared with 
Light is found before it. Iis in fine the on- 
ly Beauty that is not Vain, that quenches the 


Thirſt which it raiſes, ſatisfies as well as in. 


flames, for tis the Beauty of him who is 
Hee? it ſelf, and whoſe Viſion is truly Bea. 
Fellick, © . 1 

4. Very Excellent Things might be ſpoken 
of thee, if in the dazling De es of thy 
Light we knew what to ſay, O thou Cit 
of God. For thou art that Glorious Jeraſe 
lem, whoſe Foundations are upon the Holy 
Hills, the everlaſting Mountains, the immova- 
ble Rocks, even the Eternal Eſſences and im- 
mutable Ideas of Things, which feareſt no 
Death, and which ſuffereſt no Change, which 


knoweſt no * Night, and which 


nn tn 
1 imſelf for thy Sun, an 

1 Light of the Lamb for thy 
Glory, in whom is the Myſtick 

Sea of Glaſs, the Intellectual Ocean, the vaſt 
lucid Mirrour of the Divinity, in which all 
Things are repreſented as in a Multiform 


Scene, Who art all built of pure Gold, but 


clear as Chryſtal, and the Garniture of whoſe 
Walls are Pearls, and all manner of precious 
Stones. And yet as rich as thy Furniture 

. t y 
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thy Gates ſtand always open, free to all Co- 
mers. For thy Immovable Wealth needs no 
Guard, the Exchequer of Light and Truth is 
ſecure againſt all Thieviſh Attempts, and the 
Treaſures of Wiſdom, tho? common to all, 
can yet be rifled or carried away by none. 
by In the Intelligible World is true Eſſence 
and Being ſays Plotinus, Tis indeed the pu- 
reſt Entity, and the moſt ſolid and ſubſtanti- 
al Reality, without the leaſt Participation or 
Poſſibility of not being. The 
"OP 2 nothing can never B, nos 8 
it upon the Face of this Deep, Gi 0 Pe 
for. all is Being, all is Eſſence: 3 : 
all is pure Act and Life here, 
and the Intelligible Sun ſhines with a Light 
in which there is no Darkneſs at all. Here 
are the 74 bre the Things that are, and that 
truly and chiefly are, qae were | 2 
ſammeq; fant, as St. Auſtin ſpeaks 8 
and that becauſe they neceſſlars 
ly and immutably are, and cannot either not 
be, or be otherwiſe. Here live, flouriſh and 
ſhine thoſe bright and unperiſhing Realities 
whereof the Thipgs of this World are but 
the Image, the Reflection, the Shadow, the 
Echo. For every thing here is ſo far fair as it 
reſembles its Intelligible Pattern, according to 
that of Ficinus concerning cor- „ ,. 
poreal Beauty, that *cis only a — 4 6 Book of 
Bodies carrying in it a more ex- i Encad. of 
preſs Similitude or Reſemblance f 
| of 
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of its Idea. Pulchritudo in corporibus oft ox. 
preſſior Idee ſimilit udo. But in the Intelligible 
World are the Original Forms of all that Beau. 
in Bodies which ſtrikes the Eyes, wound; 
the Heart, and raviſhes the Affections of the 
gazing Spectatour, and fills his Mind with a 
thouſand Paſſions. And if the Tranſcripts can 
do ſo much, what would the fair Originals do, 
how ſtrong, but how bright and- chaſte x 
Flame would they kindle.? But here alſo js 
the Fair and more than Ehſta» Field of Trath, 
entertaining the Eye with various and un- 
bounded Proſpects, and with the richeſt 
Scenes of Wonder ſufficient to employ an E. 
ternal Contemplation. The Field of Truth! 
Whoſe lucid Springs for ever rife, and for 
ever flow to Water the Myſtical Eden, the 
Intellectual Garden of the Lord. Where alſo 
the renown'd Tree of Wiſdom and Knowledge 
takes a deep Root, and ſpreads her Fruitful 
Branches, but caſts no Shade with her ſhining 
and tranſparent Leaves. For all is Light here, 
and all is Perfection here. No Monſters, no 
Irregularities, no Defects, but every thing as 
we {ay Mathematically exact, in the very Ju- 
ſtice of Order and Proportion. And all with- 
out Decay, no Variableneſs or Shadow of turn- 
ing, no Death, nor Corruption, but a perpe- 
tual Spring of Beauty, a never ceaſing Bloom 
of Light and Glory in theſe Incorruptible Re- 
gions, the only World that wears not with 


Time, and whoſe Faſhion paſſes not away. 
6, Hap» 
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6. Happy are they who dwell in thy ſe- 
rene and ſhining Regions, where God feeds 
his rael with the true Food of Angels, the 
Manna of Truth. Where Truth is the Ali- 
ment, and where the Life is Wiſdom, even 
that Wiſdom, as St. Auſtin fays, + 
by whom all Things were made. 0. Ls. 9. ©: 
Who drink at the Fountain®= 
head of Ideal Light, and fit under the Tree 
of Knowledge, and freely eat of its Delicious, 
and not forbidden Fruits, and taſte them 
Freſh and Fragrant, and in their Native and 
Genuin Reliſh, and are wiſe without Books, 
and Learned without Study. Who are admit- 
ted within the Veil, and ſee the faireſt Ob- 
jects in the beſt and moſt Advantagious Light. 
Who view Truth Naked, and Contemplate, 
not through a Glaſs darkly, but immediately 
and at hand, the Eternal Ideas, and immuta- 
ble Reaſons of Things, the everlaſting Schemes 


of Arts and Sciences, the Original Syſtems of 


Philoſophy, the neceſſary and unchangeable 
Laws of Good and Evil, true Living and Sub- 
ſtantial Morality, and who ſee Beauty, Order, 
and Proportion in their higheſt Refinements, 
in the very Formal Reaſons and Eſſences of 
them, Upon whom the Intelligible Sun goes 
not down, and from whom his Glorious 
Light is never eclips'd, who dwell with Pra- 
dence, and converſe with Wiſdom, even that 
Wiſdom which is the Brigheneſs of the ever- 
afting Light, the unſpotted Mirrour of the 
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Power of God, and the Image of his Good. 
neſs. The Arabian Queen thought the Servants 
of Solomon Happy for the Opportunity they 
had of hearing his wiſe Diſcourſes. Happy ar: 
thy Men, and 775 are theſe tin Servants, which 
ftand continually before thee, and hear thy Wiſdom, 
2 Chron. 9. But a Greater than Solomon is 
here, even the Eternal and Subſtantial Word 
and Wiſdom of God, who inſpired that Wik | 
King with all his Extraordinary Endowments, 
and who in all Ages entring into Holy Souls, 
makes them Friends 'of God and Prophets, 
And how happy then are they, who in hs 
Divine Light ſee and enjoy Light! P/al. 65. 
Yea, Bleſſed is the Man whom thou chuſeſt ON 
Lord, and receiveſt unto thee, He ſhall dwell in 
thy Court, and ſhall be ſatisfied with the Pleaſures 
of thy Houſe, even of thy Hoh 
* Una ibi & v Temple. Where their Virtue 
5 vie, S. is to love what they fee, and 
2 Felicitzzs their Happineſs is to have what 
—_— 42 ang. they love. | 
1 7. Plotinus, who has ſaid ſo 
much concerning the Intelligible World, forgot 
not the Happy State of thoſe that live in it. 
Of which he gives us this De- 


Ennead. 5. Lib. 8. 


. ſcription. It is a Life of Eaſe 

that they live there, for Truth 

is their Parent, their Nurſe, their Subſtance, 

and their Nouriſhment. And they ſee all Things, 

not thoſe Things: which are Subject to Gene- 
ration, but which are in Eſſence, and _ 
elves 
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ſelves in others. For all Things are there 
Tranſparent. Nothing is there dark, nothing 
is there * Opake, but every one | 

is there Conſpicuous to every Arrius. 
one, even to the very inſide, and _ 
throughout. For all is + thorough- % — 5 cggh 
light there. Every one has all 1455. 

Things in himſelf, and again, 

ſees all Things in another. So that all Things 
are every Where, and all is all, and every 
Thing all, and the Splendor infinite. For 
every Thing is there Great. Since even what 
is Little, is there Great. The Sun there is all 
the Stars, and every Star again is the Sun, and 
all Things. But every Thing is more emi- 
nently ſome certain diſtinct Thing, and yer all 
Things are to be ſeen in every Thing, &. He 
adds afterwards among other Characters of 
the happy Life that they live in this World, 
that there is neither Wearineſs, nor Satiety in 
the Viſion of the Things that they ſee there. 
As indeed it is impoſſible that there ſhould. 
For all Tail or Wearineſs is from the Infirmity 
of the Faculty, as Satiety is from ſome Defi- 
ciency in the Object, whereby it ſuffices nor, 
either for the Fulneſs, or, for the Continuance 
of its Entertainment. But now where the 
Faculty is in a State of perfect Vigour and 
Activity, and the Object is ſo infinitely vari- 


ous, there is no room either for the one or for 


the other. The Contemplation of Truth does 


not cloy us, as very Mortals as we are, even 
Ff 2 in 
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in this Life, Wearyus indeed it does, but that 
is only through the Defect of thoſe volatile 
and diſſipable Spirits which ſerve the Soul in 
her Intellectual Functions. ?Tis not that ſhe 
her ſelf is weary, but becauſe her Frail Com- 
panion tires, and cannot keep pace with her, 
that (he is forc'd to intermit her moſt plea. 
ling Contemplations, and for a while to re- 
pole her ſelf, But in the other State when 
her Vehicle ſhall be refined into an impaſſi- 
ble Conliſtence, -and ſhall put on the Temper 
of Immortality, ihe ſhall then be ſtrong and 
lulty as an Eagle, and be able to behold the 
bright Sun of Truth with an anmwearied, as 
well as anſatiated Eye. As the 
Diviner Virgil Sings of St. 
John. 


Vida. chriſtiad. 
Lib. 4. 


Qualis ubi alta petens terris aufertur ab imis 
Alituum Regina, vag as ſpaciata per auras 
Dat plauſum gyro, atq; in nubila conditur alu, 
Atherea jamq; illa plaga levis inſtat, & acrem 
Intendens aciem crinits Lumina Solis 

Suſpicit, obtutuq; oculos fixa heret acuto. 


8. This indeed is the beſt Theory of the In- 
telligible World, and they the moſt Happy 
Theorilts, to whom the ſhining and all-glo- 
rious Scenes of it ſhall be thus clearly, and 
thus continually laid open. But happy next 
are they who at a Remoter diſtance from 
this Region of Glory, and in this dark "I 

1 ey 
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ley and Shadow of Ignorance and Death, do 
yet turn their inamour'd Eyes towards the 
true Fountain of Light, and receive his Beams, 
tho? as they paſs. with Refraction through a 
Clond, and view and review the Splendor of 
his Beauty, tho? it be through a Glaſs dark- 
ly. Thoſe Wiſe Lovers of Truth I mean, who 
conſidering that Wiſdom 1s the Principle thing, 
and how much better ſhe is than Rubies, 
and all the Treaſures of the Earth, that be- 
ſides the preſent Pleaſures and Satisfactions of 
her Communications, ſhe gives even Life to 
thoſe that have it, and chat Fools dye for 
want of it, withdraw from the amuiing and 
diſtracting Noiſe of a buſy World, and while 
others are croſſing the Perillous Seas for more 
Perillous Wealth, or ambitiouſſy climbing the 
ſlippery heights of Honour and Greatneſs, to 
ſtand there a while with more Envy, and fall 
„ © thence with more Contempt, or mudling on 

in the little Affairs of a lower and more in- 

nocent, 2 but not leſs ingaged Life, or 

elſe paſſing away their time in Sloath and 
I dleneſs, and becauſe it does not fo paſs faſt 
„enough ( nothing being ſo tedious as doing 
nothing) contriving, it may be, Wicked Plea- 
> {© {ures and Diverſions to make it quicken its 
d pace, and fo ſinning for want of having ſome- 
« thing better to do, I ſay happy they who 
n | while others are thus impertinenti) or wickealy 
|- imploy'd, addict and devote themſelves to the 
Study and Contemplation of thoſe great and 
| Ff 3 uſeful 
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uſeful Things which ſerve to clear the Head, 
and purify the Heart, not making Proviſion 
for the Fleſh, nor regarding the Boaily Life 
any farther than is neceſſary to promote and 
improve that of the Spirit, whoſe Nouriſh. 
ment is Truth, and whoſe Life is Wiſdom. 

9. For indeed, Truth is the Food and Nou- 
riſhment of the. Soul that gives it Life, 
Strength, and Growth, that inlarges its Pow- 
ers, and perfects its Nature. And according- 
ly Wiſdom is ſaid to have furniſh'd her Ta- 
ble, and is brought in inviting Men to eat of 
her Bread and to drink of her Wine, Prev, 
9. And there 1s in every Man a Natural 
Hunger for this Food, and a Natural Thirſt 
for this Intellectual Wine, and ſuch as can 
never be ſatisfied in this Life, wherein they 
that eat of this Food ſhall yet be Hungry, 
and they that drink of this Wine, ſhall yet be 
Thirſty. Nay, the more they eat and drink, 
the more vehemently they hunger and thirſt. 
All Men as Naturally defire to know as they 
do to be Happy, and perhaps the very ſame 
Weight that carries them to the one, 1nclines 
them alſo to the other. For indeed what 1s 
Happineſs but the clear Contemplation, and 
open Viſion of the Firſt Truth? And this 
Natural Hunger and Thirſt that Man has 
after Truth, ſhews how agreeable an Aliment 
it is to his Nature, and how truly Perfective 
it is of his Being. For all Natural Hunger is 
only after proper and convenient Food. They 

are 
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are falſe Appetites and vicious Reliſhes, con. 
tracted either by Cuſtom, or proceeding from 
Diſtemper, that carry Men to unwholeſom 
Diet. Truth then is the true Food and na- 
tural Diet of the Soul. But then this is to be 
underſtood only of Ideal Truth, of Neceſſary, 
Eternal and immutable Truth, that Truth 
which is the proper Object of Theory and Sci- 
ence, the Truth of the Intelligible World, and 
whoſe Nature is Coeſſential with the Divine. 
For *tis God only that can be the Good of our 
Souls, and conſequently that Truth only which 
is Coeſſential with him, can be truly Perfe- 
Give of them. This is the true Intellectual 
Food, of ſuch Truth conſiſts the Fea of W:/- 
dom. As for Opinions, Fables, Fancies, Pro- 
babilities, and Appearances, they are thoſe 
Phantaſtick Viands, thoſe Dreams of Eating 
and Drinking, that cheat and delude the hun- 
gry and thirſty Soul. And as for Truth, of 
Fa, Languages, Hiſtories, c&c. they are thoſe 
dry heartleſs and infipid Meats that 'afford 
her no wholſome, or kindly Nouriſhment. 
'Tis the Ideal Truth only that is her ſolid 
and ſubſtantial Food, the true Manna where- 
with God feeds his - atm the Living Bread 
that comes down from Heaven. And ac- 
cordingly the fame Eternal Word and Wil- 
dom of God, that ſays, he is the Truth, ſays 
alſo, that he is the Bread of Life. And truly 
whatever Arbitrary Value the Fancies of Men, 


or Cuſtoms of the World may ſet upon ſome 
Ff 4 other 
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other kinds of Diet, the natural Hunger of the 
Soul ill craves after, and will never be ſatis. 


ſied but with this living Bread. Which indeed 


is the very ſame Ideal Wiſdom, that the Wiſe 
King ſo ſolemnly pray'd for, when he ſaid, 
Give me Wiſdom that ſitteth by thy Throne. Evea 
the Erernal Wiſdom, the Word that was with 
God, and that was afterwards with Men, and 
who is the True Light that lightens every Man 
that comes into the World. 
10. Not but that there is an Order and a 
Meaſure to be obſerved in the ſearch and 
ſtudy, even of Ideal Truth. For tho' all Ideal 
Truth according to the Principles of this our 
Syſtem, be in it ſelf truly amiable and perſe- 
ctive of the Mind that Contemplates and per. 
ceives it, and fo in it ſelf abſolutely conſider d 
moſt worthy of our ſtudious Application, yet 
as ſome of theſe Truths have a nearer Relati- 
on to our Intereſt than others, ſo ſome may 
be more concerning and important as to us 
than others, and accordingly are more Princi- 
ally to be regarded by us. In which reſpect 
that is taking the relative into the Account 
with the abſolute Value ) Spiritual Wiſdom 
will appear to be the Beſt Wiſdom, and he to 
be moſt Wiſe, who is wife unto Salvation, And 
indeed conſidering the Narrowneſs of our Fa- 
culties, the ſhortneſs of human Life, with other 
Circumſtances of our Condition in this World, 
perhaps the juſteſt and moſt accountable Mea- 
ure of our Speculative Inquiries would be 1 
| - apply 
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apply our ſelves at preſent to theſe Ideal Con- 
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templations no farther than as they ſome way 
or other conduce to the regulation of our Paſſi- 
ons, and the Moral Conduct and Government 
of our Lives. Which Meaſure, as on the one 
hand it excludes all Vain Curioſity, ſo on the 
other it leaves ſufficient room for the Em- 
ployment and Exerciſe of our Rational Facul- 


ties in the ſtudy of the Sciences, which as they 


give us clear Views, and juſt Apprehenſions 
of things, as they diſcover to us the Nature 
of God and of his Works, as they acquaint us 
with our own Ignorance and reduce us to a 
right Underſtanding of our ſelves, as they raiſe 
our Thoughts above the World, and wean our 
Affections from the Love of ſenſible Objects, 
will be found to have ſo Friendly an Afpect 
upon Morality and Religion that they need not 
be itudied any farther than as they befriend the 
intereſts of them. | ö 
11. For theſe Reaſons and with theſe Limi- 
tations, Happy the Contemplatrve Man. The 
World envies him not, but rather pitties him 
as a Melancholy forlorn Creature, becauſe he 
partakes not in their Joys, nor reliſhes their 
Pleaſures, but he has Meat to eat that they 
know not of, even that Meat upon which An- 
gels feed, the ſolid and ſubſtantial Bread of 
Truth. The greateſt Pleaſure we have is the 
Pleaſure of our Thoughts, and Experience will 
tell thoſe that know how to uſe them, that 
that which gives our Souls the moſt m—_— 
| touch, 
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touch, the moſt refined Senſation, is the quiet 
and ſilent Contemplation, and the clear and di. 
ſtint View of Truth. When Wiſdom enters 
into the Heart, and Knowledge is pleaſant to 
the Soul, then is the true Intellectual Feaſt 
This is that Light that is ſo = ne {weet, 
this that Sun which the Eyes find ſo much 
Pleaſure in beholding. And to wonder, for the | 
Viſion of it hereafter ſhall be truly and full 
Beatifick, and how then can it be otherwiſe 
here than at leaſt extremely Joyous and Plea- 
fant ? Some Men have ſcarce any Notion of 
any other Pleaſure than what is ſenſual, either 
in this World or in the next, and to ſuch in- 
deed it muſt needs be a ſtrange Amuſement to 
hear talk of the Pleaſures of a Contemplative 
Life. But thoſe that remember that they are 
Men, and confider what it is that makes them 
ſo, muſt needs allow the Pre-eminence of Plea- 
ſure to Rational and Intellectual Enjoyments, 
and conſequently that as the Contemplative is 
the moſt Rational, ſo it muſt needs be of all 
vthers the moſt Pleaſant and Happy way of 
living. Bleſſed is the Man that heareth me, ſays 
Wiſdom, watching daily at my Gates, waiting at 
the Poſts of my Door. 

12. It muſt indeed be confeſs d that our 
Views of Truth are very Confuſe and Imper- 
fect in this Life. We are here like the Camp 
of I/ra:l under the Cloud, as we paſs through 
the Sea of this World. And tho? it be a Cloud 
of Glory, yet the Glory as ir ſhines to us 

| through, 
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through, ſo is it much abated by the Cloud. 
We ſee as at a great Diſtance, and our Medium 


is groſs, and our Sight ĩs very Weak, and yet 
ſuch is the Divine Beauty of Truth that it ap- 
pears lovely and charming notwithſtanding all 
theſe Diſadvantages. So Glorious a Sun can- 
not but ſhine bright at any diſtance, the far- 
theſt Projection of its Light is Cheating, and 
the very Breakings of its Day affect our Eyes 
with a Delight beyond all the Scenes of world- 
ly Grandure, or ſenſible Beauty. And how 
then ſhall we be raviſh'd with his Meridian 
and Unclouded Splendor, when we ſhall fee 
Truth as ſhe is, and converſe intimately with 
Wiſdom, and enter into the Light as well as 
into the Joy of our Lord! In the mean time 
we are happy in his remoter Communications, 
thoſe obſcurer Diſcoveries of Truth, theſe 
broken Glimpſes of Ideal Light which ſhine 
forth upon Contem plative Minds even in this 
Life, which indeed would hardly deferve' that 
Name, were it not for the Pleaſure of Contem- 


Plat ion. 


13. For this the great Advantage, next to 
a Healthy Body, and a pure and well-tem- 
per*d Spirit, is Solitude and Retreat. Our Fa- 
culties are but narrow at beſt, and therefore 
we had need have at leaſt the free and intire 
Uſe of them. But now as the Affairs of Life 
directly employ and divide our Thoughts, ſo 
the Noiſe of the World, and the Ingagements 
of Converſation ſtrike hard upon our _ 

an 
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and thereby in Virtue of the Laws of Union 


between Soul and Body, make very lively Im- 


preſſions upon the Mind, and fo fill and di. 
ſtract its Capacity, that it cannot attend to 
the Things we have in Conſideration with 
that Unity and Recollection of Thought that is 
neceſſary to the clear and diſtin View of 


Truth, which in this Senſe alſo muſt be ſeen | 


with a ſingle Eye. 


14. When our Attention is much ingaged in 


any Contemplation we find by Experience that 
we do not mind what paſſes without, 
whence we may clearly and moſt conſequen- 
tially argue that whenever we do mind out- 
ward Paſſages (as in Converſation tis almoſt 


impoſſible not to do) our Attention cannot be 


much ingaged upon the Things that we think 
of. As indeed how ſhould it, ſince what 
ſtrikes our Senſes, imploys our Thoughts, and 
what imploys our Thoughts mult ( conſidering 
the Finiteneſs of our Capacity) at the fame time 
divert them. Indeed were our Minds infinite, 
or had we ſuch Power over our Bodies as to 
be able at Pleaſure to ſtop the Communication 
of their ſenſible Impreſſions, Company would 
then be no Divertiſement or Diſtraction to 


us. But ſince neither of theſe Privileges be- 


long to our preſent Nature, not only Compa- 
ny but any thing that ſtrikes upon our Senſes 
muſt needs give us Trouble and Diſturbance 
in our ſeverer Contemplations. The leaſt Noi/e 
will do it, as I have found by WE ed 

the 
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the Compoſition of this Work, wherein the 
very buzzing of a Fly has been very trouble- 
ſome to me. Nay, even the ſoft ſtrokes of 
Light, as fine and as delicate as they are, tho 
they ſpread a pleaſing gaity through our 
Minds, and ſo ſeem to quicken and inliven 
our Thoughts, do yet really trouble and diſ- 
perſe them. Whence that Practice of ſome of 
darkning the Room when they ſtudy. And 
indeed would Health allow it, Students are 
the only Men that have a Warrant from Rea- 
/on to invert the Courſe of Nature by turning 
Day into Night, and Night into Day. For 
our Conceptions of Things are never ſo Clear 
and Conſiſtent as in the Dark, and none think 
ſo ſtrongly as the Blind. Tis true indeed all 
this ſhews the Weakneſs of our Natures, and 
the great Dependence that the Soul has upon 
the Body, but fince it is ſo, and we cannot 
help it, all that we have to do is to have re- 
gard to our Compoſition in the Management 
of our ſelves, and to endeavour to ſupply our 
inward Defects with outward Advantages. 
15. The Reaſon and Advantage of Solitude 
is founded upon the Infirmity of our Minds, 
which cannot find Truth without Attention, 
nor attend without Quietneſs. And as there 
are degrees in this Intellectual Indiſpoſition, 
ito Solitude becomes more neceſſary for ſome 
than others. ?Tis hear as in Morality. Some 
Minds there are of ſuch a ſtrong and clean 
Conſtitution as to converſe in the World with- 
out 
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out being much corrupted or infected by it, 
whereas others for the neceſſary Security of 
their Innocence are fore d to retire, to conſult 
their Safety by flight, and when they cannot 
fairly maintain the Field, to make as honoura. 
ble a Retreat as they can. And ſo in like Pro. 
portion {ome receive not the ſame Impreſſions, 
and conſequently not the ſame Diſturbance 
from Company, as others, or if they do can 
better bear it. But yet however ſome Diſtur- 
bance and ſome Diſadvantage they muſt have, 
and if they can think ſo well in the noiſe and 
hurry of a Converſable Life, ?tis certain they 
would think much better without it, in a State 
of Solitude and Retirement, where they have 
the full Liberty, and free Uſe of their Thoughts, 
andi all is Quiet and Serene about them. And 
provided it be ſo i» them too, that is, that 
their Paſſions are ſtill and ſilent, and their Spi- 
rits calm and ſedate (for otherwiſe a Man were 
as good be in a Croud, as alone and out of 
Temper ) I do not know a greater Advantage 
for the Contemplation and Viſion of Truth, 
that a thoughtful Soul can have in this World. 
Wherein it there be any thing that raiſes my 
Envy, *tis the Happineſs of thoſe who enjoy 
the real Benefit of that Retreat, whereof my 


Unhappineſs permits me little more than th. 
Name and the Deſire. 

16. The Advantages of Converſation I know 
are mightily talkt of, and I confeſs it has this 


double Advantage. 1. that it gives a Brier 
nels 
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neſs to our Manners, and poliſhes our Behavi- 
our. 2. That itlets us into the Knowledge of 
the World, Tho? yet as to the latter of theſe, 
Solitude will be found to be as neceſſary as Con- 


verſation, if not more. A little keeping Com- 


pany will acquaint a Man with all that is 
worth knowing in the World, if he hasa 
great deal of Privacy and Leiſure to refle& 
upon what paſſes Abroad, whereas all the Con- 
verſation in the World will leave a Man as ig- 
norant of Human Nature as it found him, if he 
has not ſome Solitary Intervals wherein to 
think over with himſelf what he ſees and hears 
Abroad. For *tis not ſeeing a great deal of the 
World, but reflecting well upon what one ſees 
of it, that makes even a Worldly Wiſe Man. 
Beſides, that after all, Men are made ſo gene- 
rally alike, and take the riſe of their Motions 
ſo much from the ſame Springs, that to know 
Human Nature, the beſt and moſt direct way 
is to know ones ſelf, And to inſtruct us in this 
kind of Knowledge I know no School like that 
of Solitude. For ſure to know ones ſelf, one 
muſt converſe much with ones ſelf. 


Te cum habita, ut noris quam fit tibi carta 


ſupellex. 


17. But ſhould the Advantage in theſe Re- 
ſpects lie on the (ide of Converſation, yet this 
makes nothing againſt the Preference of Solitude 
tor the purpoies of a thinking and Contempla- 

tive 
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tive Life, Converſation teaches us to Converſe, 
and by its frequent Rencounters files off the 
Roughneſs of our Humour, ſmooths and po- 
liſhes our Temper, gives a Grace and an Air 
to our Addreſs, and ſo accompliſhes our out- 
ward Behaviour. True. But *tis private Re. 
flection and Meditation that inlightens our Iz. 
zeriour, rectifies our Judgments, and gives us 
clear and diſtin, correct and exact Apprehen. 
ſions of Things. Converſation cannot do it. 
For we then think and ſpeak in a hurry, and 
as few have Temper enough to talk calmly, 
ſo none have Light and Penetration enough 
to talk always cloſely upon ſo ſhort Views 
of Things, and ſuch a broken and tranſient Con- 
ſideration of the Subject as upon ſuch occaſi. 
ons is ordinarily allow'd. Beſides this, People 
grow warm and ont of Humour, or they are 
interrupted, or they are ſurprized, or they are 
overlaid with a Multitude of Things, and ſome- 
times of Speakers too, or they are impoſed upon 
by the Preſence and ingaging Air of thoſe they 
talk with, by the turns of their Wit, by the 
Inſinuations of their Addreſs, by the Happineſs 
or Fluency of their Expreſſion, nay ſometimes 
even by their mn Fluency, which by the eaſ 
Birth of their Thoughts, and the ſmooth drels 
wherein they are cloath'd, is apt to make them 
belive that they are true and ſolid. To which 
after all we may add a certain vain A*mulation 
that attend theſe Oral Congreſſes, which too 
often makes Men more concern'd for _ 

than 
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tkan for Truth, and accordingly prompts them 
to talk plauſibly rather than juſtly, and to ma- 
nage their Diſcourſe ſo às may rather ſerve to 
«quit themſelves, than to diſcover that Truth 
which they pretend to be in the ſearch of. - By 


which means it is that Converſation turns to 


ſo little an Account, and that after abundance 
of Amuſements, and a great deal of Learned 
chat, (the only reſpect wherein it differs from 
ordinary Goſſipin * nothing is clear d, but 
things are left in the ſame Perplexity wherein 


they were found, if not more intangled, and the 


Company very gravely breaks up without be- 
ing much the Wiſer for what has ſo confuſely 
paſs d. And to convince any unprejudiced Man 
of this, let him but retire after he has been at 


one of theſe Philoſophical Tranſactions, and qui- 


etly repaſs over in his Thoughts what has been 
there diſcours'd, and he will be even amazed 
at the ſtrange Confuſion and Diſorder of it, will 
wonder how ſuch ſlight and ſuperficial Ap- 
pearances of Truth could poſſibly impoſe upon 
him, and even the beſt of it will ſeem to him as 
little better than the wild Ramblings of a 
Dream, | 

18. But then this ſhews that 'tis in a State 
of Solitude that we are truly and thoroughly 
«awake, and have our Thoughts moſt our dn, 
moſt clear and conſiſtent. * Becauſe we judge 
of what paſſes in Converſation by our private 
Reflections, even as we do of the confuſe Ima- 


ginations of the Night by the more clear and 
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diſtinct Conceptions of the Day. When we 
are in the Ingagements of Company we have 
not the full command or uſe of our Neaſon, and 
are in ſome Meaſure out of the right State of 
our Minds, we breath a thick Air, and ſeek 
Truth in 'a Mift, and even when we happen 
to meet her do hardly know her. But when 
we are alone; then we come to our ſelves, and 


then if we ſeek. for Truth with due Care and 


Attention, we find it, becauſe it is in our felves, 
Noiſe diſturbs, Company amuſes, and Buſineſs 
diſtracts, but in a State of Solitude and Retreat, 
all Impediments are removed from the Soul, 
except that inſeparable one of the Bod), and fo 
he may put forth her Faculties to the utmoſt 
ſtretch, and imploy tllem within the whole 
Sphere of their preſent Activity. She may 
conſult the Oracle of Truth with Freedom, 
and diſtinctly hear the Anſwers which ſhe re- 
turns, till the Improvements of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs ſteal on like the dawning Light. He 
then that aims at Breeding and Accomplith- 
ment, let him uſe frequent Converſation, and 
be much Abroad, but he that would find Truth 
and ſolid Wiſdom, let him retire (for the Depth 
ſays it is not in me, and the Sea, the troubled Sea, 
ſays it is not in me, Job 28.) and converſe with 
himſelf in Silence and Obſcurity. Or if he muſt 
needs have {ome other Company, let it be the 
Dead, and not the Living. And what Truths 
with theſe Advantages he cannot find, he muſt 


be content to defer his Knowledge of, and wait 
I | In 
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in a patient Ignorance for, till the Scenes of the 
lateſligihle World ſhall fully open, and the 
Veil that parts between us ſhall be taken away, 
that we may enter into the Excellent Glory 
and Brightneſs of Truth, and Mortality may 
he ſwallow'd.up of L. and Light. 
19. And thus as, far as the lender Mea- 
ſure of my Underſtanding and the Difficulty 
of my great Subject will give me leave, I 
have finich'd the Abfolute Part of this Syſtem, 
containing an Account of the Iatelligiblè World 
t, purely as in it felf conſider d. What remains 
1, s to conſider it in its Relative Capacity, as it is 
ſo the real and immediate Object of Human Under- 
t N Fanding, of which this latter part is intended 
k co be a profeſs'd Account, upon the Principles 
y already laid in the former. My deſign in the 
n, whole being briefly comprehended in that two» 
e- © fold Remark of the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtotle's 
nd Ethicks, I» Deo quoad Eſſentiam 

Je omnia ſunt æquivalenter, in eodem — 3 
h- Nrelat in ſpeculo omnia cog noſcuntur 132 
nd Nexcelleuter. This I take as it were 

th for my Text. The firſt part of which I have 
th © largely treated of, and by God's Aſſiſtance 
ea, brought to a Concluſion. Whether I ſhall pro- 
ith ceed farther or no depends upon my Health, 
ut Leiſure, and other Contingencies. However, 
the J have laid the Grounds, and if I do not, per- 
th haps ſome body elſe of better Abilities, and 
uſt} that has more Health and Opportunity to uſe 
ait them, may be induced to build upon them, 
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and complete the Syſtem, which having dif. 
cover'd a World of Light, is next to ſhew that 
we ſee by it. {SBI 

In the mean time may the Father of Lights 
and Eternal Fountain of Wiſdom, the Immor. 
tal and _ Wiſe God, ſhine forth upon our 
Minds with the Beams of his Divine Glory in 
this Valley of Darkneſs, and amidſt the inf 
' nite by-ways of Errour and Falſhood, lead 
us into the ſtrait and ſingle, however unfre. 
quented Path of Truth. For the finding of 
which may he grant us Light, and when ve 
have found it, Humility. ' 
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Concerning the DiſtinFion of Formaliter 
and Eminenter, as applied to the man- 
ner of the Perfection of Things being in 
GOD. 


Ho' the frequent Uſe and Fanuliarity of 

Things makes them ſeem ealy to us, 
yet upon farther Reflection we ſhall find that 
ſome of the moſt uncommon Difficulties are 


to met with in explaining the moſt common 


Things. The Diſtinction of Formaliter and 
Eminenter is a very common, as well as neceſ- 
ſary Diſtinction, and alſo frequently applied 
to the Concern in Hand, but perhaps not ſo 
exactly concetv'd, as ordinarily uſed. 

The Occafion of this Diſtinction is chiefly 


taken from the Doctrin of Cauſality, wherein 


it is a moſt aſſured Maxim, that whatever is 
in the Effect muſt be contain'd ſome way or 
other in its Cauſe, ſince whatever is in the 

Etfect is from the Cauſe, and what is from it 
muſt be ſome way or other ix it, it being im- 
poſſible that the Cauſe ſhould communicate to 
5 Effect what in no manner of way it has in 
it ſolf. * 

But then when upon comparing of ſome 
Cauſes with their Effects there appears to be 
ſuch a Diſproportion between them (upon 
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which Account ſuch Cauſes are called Equi- 
vocal) that the Effect cannot be ſaid to be in 
the Cauſe after the ſame manner as it is in 
it ſelf, this has made Men look out after ano- 
ther way, and accordingly put them upon 
the Diſtinction of a two-fold manner of an 
Effects being contain d in its Cauſe, viz. ei. 
ther in the way of Formality, or in the way of 
Eminence. | 

By an Effects being contain'd Formally in 
its Cauſe the Authors of this Diſtinction ſeem 
to intend no other than the Effects being of 
the ſame Nature with the Cauſe. Which 
Cauſe is accordingly then ſaid to be Unizvcal, 
In which there is no great Difficulty, neither 
as to their Meaning, nor as to the hing. But 
now what they mean by the Counterpart of 
the Diſtinction, when they ſay that the Effet 
is contain'd in the Cauſe Exinently, is not fo 
eaſy to apprehend. 


Suarez, tells us, that to con- 
tain Eminently is to have 
ſuch a Perfection of a Superi- 
our Reaſon which virtually contains whatſo- 
ever is in the inferiour Perfection. Which 
indeed well explains the Word, but leaves 
the thing as Obſcare as it was before. But 
then to make it plainer, he farther tells us, 
that this cannot be better explain'd by us than 
in order to Cauſality, or the Effect. And for 
this he Inſtances in the Perfections of the 
Creatures, which according to him are faid 
to be Eminently in God, in as much as * 
able 
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able by his ſole Eminent vue or Power to 
Communicate thoſe Perfections to them. 
But then ſhould it be demanded why or 
how God is able to communicate them, muſt 
not the Anſwer at leaſt in part be, becauſe he 
ſo contains them? But then God's Ability to 
communicate ſuch Perfections to the Creature 
preſuppoſes his containing them in himſelf as 
the Reaſon and Foundation of it, and if ſo, 
then it appears plainly that theſe are things 
of a Conſideration too formally diſtinct, to be 
juſtly defined or explain d one by the other. 

The Excellent Metaphyſician ſeems aware 


of this. And therefore ſays he, not that for- 


mally ſpeaking to be able to produce things is 
eminently to contain them. For we rational- 
ly diſtinguiſh theſe things, and think this 
cauſal way of — true, becauſe he 
eminently contains them, therefore he is able 
to produce them. But ſays he, we explain 
this Continency by order to the Effect, be- 
cauſe we cannot do it more clearly and com- 
modiouſly. Which in effect ſeems to confeſs 
the unexactneſs of the Account, and that they 

take up with it only for want of a better. 
Suppoſe then the Principles of our Ideal 
Philoſophy ſhould for_once at this dead 
Draught help out the Metaphyſicks of the 
School. For would it not be a more clear and 
commodious Account of any Creature, or crea- 
ted Perfections being eminently in God, to 
ſay, that tho the very thing it ſelf be not 
formally in him, yet that there is ſomething, 
Gg 4 or 
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or ſome Degree N Being or Perfection in his 
Super- excellent Nature, which Intelligibly or 
to all Purpoſes of Conception or Underſtand- 
ing anſwers to it, and is ſo eſſentially Expreſ- 
ſive or Repreſentative of it, as to ſerve him 
for an Intelligible Form, both for the Know- 
ledge, and for the Production of that Crea- 
ture. So that if this Almighty Cauſe ſhall 
will to produce a Creature according to it, it 
ſhall be that very Creature whoſe Perfection 
he is ſaid thus to contain, and no other. And 
which is therefore ſaid to be contain d in his 
Infinite Eſſence, becauſe it has its Intelligible 
Equivalent there, which is the Reaſon where- 
in it is known, and was the Exemplar whereby 
it was made. 

But then becauſe that Degree of Being in 
God which is ſuppoſed thus to anſwer to 
ſuch a Perfection in the Creature is however 
in him far more Excellent than that, or any 
other Perfection is or can be in the Creature, 
this fills up another Senſe of this Diſtincti- 
on, whereby it is alſo intended that the Per- 
fections of the Creature are in God after a 
more excellent Manner ( for elſe it would be 
Formally, and not Eminently) than they are 
in the Creatures themſelves. And fo indeed 
upon this — it plainly is, and ne- 
ceſſarily muſt And that becauſe the Per- 


fections ofthe Creature as they are in God are 
really of his Divine Eſſence, according to 
that of St. A: tin, That which was made, 1s in 
him Life. And it is impoſſible that what is 0 
Go 
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God, however imitable ad extra, ſhould yet 
be perfectly equall'd by any thing out of him, 
becauſe of the vaſt Diſproportion between 
Finite and Infinite. 
And thus God in this way is rightly ſaid to 
contain the Perfections of things in himſelf, 
and that too after a more eminent or excel- 
lent Manner, becauſe he has that in himſelf 
which Intelligibiy anſwers to them. Some 
Illuſtration whereof we have in Numbers, and 
in the Metaphyſical Degrees of Being among 
Creatures, where the Superiour contains the 
Inferiour, as the Rational ſuppoſe the Senſi- 
tive Life, and that perhaps too by way of 
Excellency. Upon which we may raiſe our 
Apprehenſion to conceive in ſome meaſure 
how it is alſo i» Divinis. But as tothe very 
preciſe manner of the thing, my preſent Light 
does not ſerve me to unfold it, and perhaps 
it is not to be reach'd by any force of Human 
Thought in this Life. | 
But however we have here Light enough 
to ſee inthe General, that ſo it muſt needs be, 
and the Men whom Iam now concern'd with 
do not deny it. On the contrary they hold 
the Imitability of the Divine Nature ad extra 
as well as I, and that there is ſomething in 
God that is Repreſentative of his Creaturcs, 
and which accordingly they make to be the 
Idea of thoſe Creatures. But then what I 
contend for at preſent is, that this 1s that ve- 
ry Eminenter which they hunt after, that 
tial Cont iueney of things which they fo 
preſly, 
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expreſly, and yet ſo indeterminately aſcribe 
to God. Who I think may in a very. con- 
ceivable Senſe be {aid to contain thoſe Perfe- 
ctions eminently whereof the Degrees of his 
own Eſſential Perfection are Repreſentative, 
an to which they Intelligibly Correſpond, 
and conſequently ſo to contain the Perfections 
of his Creatures, becauſe of 
1 * „ thoſe Theſauri rerum Inte lligibi- 
. lium, which as St. Auſtin ſpea ks 
are in the Wiſdom of God, and have in them 
the incommutable Reaſons of the things that 
are made by it. In which reſpect (to bor- 
row another very Emphatical Expreſſion from 
the ſame Father) he may be 
ſaid to be Sinw Nature in ſe- 
ipſo continens omnia, tho not in the Senſe 
which is there intended by thoſe Words. 
But before I end the Conſideration ef this 
Diſtinction, I think fit to take notice of ano- 
ther which the Schools make in the Applica- 
tion of it. They diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Per- 
fections in things. Some which they eall Sim- 
pliciter, Simplices, which are pure Perfections, 
as involving no Imperfection in them. And 
others which they call Perfections only ſecun- 
dum quid, as not being ſimply ſo, but only in 
a certain Reſpect. Now as to the former ſort, 
theſe they ſay are in God Formally, but as to the 


Ibid. I. 4. c. 12. 


latter, they (iy they are in God only Emrently, 


But I do not ſo well underſtand the Necel- 
ſity of this latter Diſtinction as of the other; 


ds very much queſtioning the Truth of the Sup- 


poſition 
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poſition upon which it ſeems to be founded, 
viz, that there are any ſuch pure Perfections 
in Creatures, that involve no Imperfection in 
them, at leaſt as to their formal Conception. 
And conſequently I think it may deſerve to be 
conſider d, whether the Eminential way of 
containing them be not more worthy of the 
Divine Nature. For tis one thing to talk of 


ſuch and ſuch Perfections (as ſuppoſe Life or 


Wiſdom) abſolutely in themſelves, and ano- 
ther to talk of ſuch Perfections in Creatures. 
As for ſuch Perfeckions in themſelves, as there 


is no doubt but that all Perfections are in 


God, ſo no doubt but that they may be ſaid 
to be formally in him. But as for ſuch Perfe- 
ctions in the Creature I know not whether 
they can be ſaid (upon the Account of that 


Eſſential Imperfection which they may in- 


clude ) to be in God Formally, in the Schola- 


ſtick Senſe of that Term when applied to an 


Effect being in its Cauſe, ſignifying that it is 
of the very ſame Nature, Kind, or Species 
with it. Becauſe perhaps there is nothing in 
God ſo ſtrictly univocal with what is in the 
Creature. But if by Formally they mean only 
ſome Proportional or Intelligible Reſem- 
blance, then I would propoſe it to be conſi- 
der'd, whether their Formally will not reſolve 
into our Eminently. 


Sol: Deo Gloria, 
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The great faultineſs of the Imprefſion makes me requeſt the 


Reader for his own eaſe as well as out of Juſtice to me, to have 
continual recourſe to this Correction as he reads the Book, or ra- 
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ay arjerue; no r. gad) "tis plain thai they advance, Kc. 
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